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VOLUME III 


1mH a triumphant centralization, 

W and with the robber tariff and 
banks of issue, arose the Grangers, 

the Greenbackers and other sharked-up 
resolutes, bent on restoring justice in the 
land. These rebels against the established 
order were idealists, dreamers, cranks; but 
they were also brave and good men, men 
of ideas and insight. Some of them were 
fanatics; a preoccupying idea which never 
becomes an act turns some minds to the 
fantastic or evil behavior of the knight 
errant. The Civil War had laid the Demo- 
cratic party flat, but the two administra- 
tions of Grant, both within a decade of 
its close, were so corrupt that the old 
party of Jefferson began to feel muscular 
again as early as 1872. Briefly to say it, 
Cleveland swam into the ken of national 
life in 1884, though his first election was 
largely a fluke. Benjamin Harrison de- 
feated him in 1888 with the old chatter of 
the bloody shirt, and with the old soph- 
istry of the tariff. But in 1892 Cleveland 
came back with impressive strength. He 
had gathered around him not only the 
radical elements, the discontented and the 
disinherited, but also the intellectuals, the 
able men who had turned to the Repub- 
lican party in the war, and now turned 
back to the Democratic party in order to 
Save the cook-stove in the White House 
from the thieves. The issue was the tariff, 
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and not only did Cleveland sweep the 
country for himself; he also carried it for 
a Senate and a House. At the same time 
an unknown man, a new type of man, was 
elected Governor of Illinois. He was John 
P. Altgeld, who had been a student of pe- 
nology, of social conditions, of the admin- 
istration of the law. His political note was 
novel, and a forecast of a new order. How 
happy were the Democrats! 

One day in the Fall of 1892, amid the 
prolonged rejoicings of the Democrats 
over the election, | was walking with my 
father down Michigan avenue in Chicago. 
I have never known a faithfuler, cleaner- 
minded Democrat than he, using that word 
to mean a man who loved liberty wholly, 
and had some idea how to have it and to 
keep it. ‘“There will never be another Re- 
publican President,”’ he said. He was then 
a young man, and happy beyond measure 
over the complete rout of the Republicans. 
As the election was a referendum on the 
tariff, and the Republicans had no other 
issue and none in sight, there was reason 
to believe that a future dominated by a 
McKinley, and later by a Harding, could 
never come to pass. Who could foresee 
that the Cleveland strength would evapo- 
rate, and that Cleveland himself would 
allow it to ooze from his hands? But it 
happened so, because he neglected the 
mandate on the tariff to step aside and 
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tinker with the currency. This divided his 
Congress badly, and threw fury into the 
Grangers,Greenbackers and Populists, with 
theresult that when the tariff question was 
reached, everyone was by the ears; and a 
tariff bill passed which was so fraudulent 
that Cleveland allowed it to become a law 
by the contemptuous neglect of ten days’ 
failure to sign it. 

Other things happened: there was a 
panic, and a great railroad strike, and 
Cleveland sent troops into Illinois against 
the protest of Altgeld. Debs was jailed for 
violating a labor injunction. The Supreme 
Court invalidated the income tax, and ex- 
acerbated an already bad feeling by doing 
it by a divided court. So again there was a 
swarming of the hive. The Populists had 
polled a large vote under Weaver in 1892. 
Now, with all the old groups, and with 
the disappointed Democrats, followers of 
Altgeld and others, they started to make 
a real end of plutocracy. All the while 
Altgeld was writing letters and making 
speeches and giving out interviews. ““The 
tariff has slain its thousands, but the gold 
standard its tens of thousands!’’ That was 
the cry as well as the whisper. Jevons, 
Ricardo, Mill, Walker and Adam Smith 
were taken from their dusty shelves and 
studied. They were mostly bimetallists. 
Also, the gold standard was a British con- 
trivance to rob the world and rule it! 

There was a man then in Missouri named 
Richard P. Bland, whose sobriquet was 
Silver Dick. His shriveled reputation be- 
gan to pulse with new life. He had fathered 
and fought for the Bland-Allison Act of 
1878, which partly restored silver to use; 
and now he began to be hailed as the man 
to run for President in the approaching 
campaign of 1896. He was the candidate 
most talked of by the radicals, as the silver 
issue mounted and the country seethed 
with interest. But this country is sectional, 
economically, politically, spiritually, and 
even poetically. It always has been a sec- 
tional country, and it is likely to remain 
so. Hill of New York, enemy as he was of 
Cleveland, nevertheless aligned himself 


with Cleveland on the money question: 
and in the West, Vilas of Wisconsin, 3 
Cleveland henchman, prepared for the fight 
against the anarchists. For the most part 
it was a fight between the East and the 
West, between the country and the City; 
and all the while Altgeld was vilified and 
caricatured as no other man in America 
has ever been. A cartoon was published of 
him in an eastern journal (I believe it was 
called “A Journal of Civilization’) in 
which he was pictured as a huge viper, 
the deadly snake of anarchy; and magz- 
zines of lofty spirit lent themselves to 
articles in which his reasons for pardoning 
the deluded playboys of the western world, 
who had escaped hanging in 1887, were 
analyzed in order to extract from them all 
Satanic poisons. 


II 


But one-half of the world laughs and goes 
on and ignores such disturbing quarrels; 
perhaps it is the wiser half. In the midst of 
the rising political storm America had a 
glorious interlude: it was the World's 
Fair in Chicago, where most of the country 
feasted and was happy in a Summer of un- 
exampled beauty. Here Buffalo Bill brought 
his Wild West Show, to the Coliseum, a 
huge structure near Jackson Park, in 
which the Indians and the cow-boys frol- 
icked all that wonderful Summer, and the 
Cossacks rode, and the dervishes whirled 
for an indefatigable hour to the strains of 
the cow-boy band. There was most excel- 
lent beer, too, at Old Vienna on the Mid- 
way; and I, who believed still in the notes 
to ‘Queen Mab,”’ and listened at times to 
the rumblings of the silver movement, 
found happy oblivion at the Coliseum and 
at Old Vienna. Soon another show was to 
be staged at the Coliseum; and I was to 
see it thoroughly, too, with the notes to 
““Queen Mab”’ as the dominant overtone 
in my mind. 

The second show was the Democratic 
National Convention of 1896. My father, 
still hopeful of democracy, was a delegate 
from Illinois, and he gave me the ticket 
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which admitted mc to its sessions. I didn’t 
miss any of them. Daily I saw the Coli- 
seum, with its thousand of delegates and 
spectators, seething with wrath against 
the banks, the tariff, government by in- 
junction, the Supreme Court, plutocracy, 
and Cleveland; and etched out against the 
scowling mass was the pale face of Altgeld, 
whose hour had come. He couldn’t be 
nominated for President, for he had been 
born in Prussia, but he could help to make 
a platform, and engineer the nomination. 
Silver Dick was the man. 

There was first the fight as to whether 
the Cleveland men or the silver men 
should run the show. The silver men won, 
and that meant an Altgeld platform, and 
an Altgeld nomination. But before the 
Altgeld platform was adopted, Hill, Vilas, 
and Williams of Massachusetts fought des- 
perately against making that pronounce- 
ment of repudiation and anarchy the pro- 
gram of the party. I can see Hill yet, bald 
and short, with his dipping, pointed nose 
and his badger-like ferocity, gesturing 
with short strokes, as if with a broad 
sword, as he predicted the disgrace and 
the overthrow of the party of Jefferson 
and Tilden if this dreadful attack upon the 
prosperity of the country, this assault 
upon the Supreme Court, were adopted. 
There were many to applaud him, too; but 
it was nothing compared to the bellowing 
cyclone soon to break loose! 

I was sitting just above and outside the 
delegates’ space, watching the fight. Sud- 
denly I saw a man spring up from his seat 
among the delegates, and with the agility 
and swiftness of an eager boxer hurry to 
the speaker’s rostrum. He was slim, tall, 
pale, raven-haired, beaked of nose. They 
caught at his hands, his coat, as he made 
his way, as if to bid him God-speed, for 
he was going to reply to the great Hill of 
New York. But for that matter, Hill's 
voice had not carried sufficiently; neither 
had that of Vilas, nor that of Altgeld, 
who was known to be ill, and who showed 
it. But as this young man opened his great 
mouth all the twenty thousand persons 


present heard its thunder. “I would be pre- 
sumptuous, indeed,’’ he began, ‘to present 
myself against the distinguished Senator 
from New York, if this were a measuring 
of abilities."’ 

With this forensic artifice, the audience 
yielded itself to him. Then he was smiling, 
a sweet reasonableness shone in his hand- 
some face; and then he rose to the thrilling 
drama of telling epigram, of parry and 
thrust, of prophetical wrath. Through 
forty-five minutes he played upon the co- 
lossal strings of that responsive audience 
and when he finished the convention went 
mad. The delegates arose and marched for 
an hour, shouting, weeping, rejoicing. 
They lifted this orator on their shoulders 
and carried him as if he were a god. And 
I—was not this the man to carry out the 
notes to ‘‘Queen Mab’’? William Jennings 
Bryan, from Nebraska—that was the 
word that went round to inform us who 
didn’t know. William Jennings Bryan, 
only thirty-six years old! William Jen- 
nings Bryan, who at thirty-four had beaten 
and cowed the great Tom Reed of Maine 
in a debate on the tariff in Congress! At 
last a man! Silver Dick must step aside as 
John the Baptist did of old! 

I must use a cut-in here: I saw Bryan at 
Madison Square Garden in 1924, not ap- 
plauded, but hissed; not carried on shoul- 
ders, but in danger of being booted; not 
smiling, young, trim, inspiring and in- 
spired, but hard, set of mouth, dogmatic, 
shriveled, old and malicious. The defeat of 
1896, and his later defeats, had sculptured 
him to this figure. It had been better if he 
had died, or been assassinated in 1896. He 
would then have become a sort of political 
Keats, a treasure of the imagination to his 
country! He saved his life and lost it! 

But six million five hundred thousand of 
us voted for William Jennings Bryan in 
1896; and how our hearts were hurt by the 
terrible assaults made upon him! Why did 
Joseph Medill call him a “*popocrat’’? Why 
did Henry Watterson write him down as a 
“dishonest dodger,”’ and sneer at him as a 
“boy orator’’? Why did the clergy of New 
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York characterize him as a ‘‘slobbering 
demagogue,”’ and a “‘political fakir,"” and 
the whole East see him as ‘‘an addle-pated 
boy’’? We, the young eagles of that day, 
could not understand the depth of this 
malice. Suppose he were not a good law- 
yer, as his enemies said, as an old asso- 
ciate of his, an able lawyer of Chicago, 
declared. What of it? Suppose he had not 
succeeded as a lawyer, suppose he was 
poor. What of it? So was Lincoln poor; 
and we had a passionate belief in the in- 
tegrity of this new Lincoln, and in his 
courage, his dauntless will. We followed 
him to listen to his great voice balancing 
epigrams and hurling them at the trenches 
of Privilege! We saw him riding amid 
swarming crowds that would have touched 
him for the curative virtue of his genius to 
their own souls. And the bands played 
Sousa’s ‘‘E] Capitan,’’ which became his 
triumphal march, as it afterward sang it- 
self in memory as the dirge of his hopes 
and ours. We marched for him, we lost 
prestige for him, some of us hurt our 
chances for life by our devotion to him. 

As for myself, I was a precinct captain at 
one of the Chicago polling-places, deputed 
to help guard the ballots against the 
machinations of Mark Hanna. I stood 
watch all night, until seven o'clock in the 
morning, when some of us believed that he 
had been elected—particularly after an old 
Civil War veteran, also on duty that night, 
had gone out for a cup of coffee, and re- 
turned with the news that McKinley had 
lost his own precinct. This poor man 
dropped dead that day from anxiety and 
fatigue. And I went home to sleep; and 
found myself in the middle of the after- 
noon about to crawl out of the window 
and drop to the street four stories below. 
I was having a dream that McKinley was 
elected, as he was! Bryan's picture was in 
an afternoon paper, showing him staring 
with fierce beetle eyes, his face thin and 
drawn from the campaign. Under the pic- 
ture were words of terrible contempt, of 
ribald exultation! 

We thus gave ourselves to him, and then 


he left us—not immediately, but gradu. 
ally, for the germ of his defection was jp 
him from the first. He had begun with the 
cry of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one: 
in a few years he was to betray liberty for 
the thirty pieces of silver given him for 
lectures which corrupted the thought of 
tens of thousands of Americans. And now 
that he is no longer a presidential possj- 
bility nor a law-maker nor a law-giver, 
he is no less the most dangerous enemy 
that American liberty and culture has. He 
is the Christian Statesman, out of a job. 
Having imagined Gladstone in that réle, 
he has evolved himself in imitation. 


III 


As he had no law practice of moment when 
he was nominated for the presidency, he 
had none to return to after his defeat; and 
he had to finance himself somehow. Lec- 
turing was the only thing, or the writing 
of books (which is always profitable!). 
Somewhere in those years he was attacked 
for trying to keep a bequest against the de- 
sire of a Mrs. Bennett, whose husband had 
admired Bryan, and had tried to provide 
for him financially. Bryan went to court 
over this matter, and lost the case. He was 
then charged with loving money too well; 
but we who clung to faith in him did not 
believe it. 

He had written a book in 1897, called 
‘The First Battle,’’ which was a report of 
his travels and speeches in 1896. It was one 
of the thinnest productions ever put to- 
gether by a man of equal conspicuousness, 
and was disfigured by a biographical 
sketch by his wife, lacking quality and 
taste. But we forgave all these things in 
the consideration that the book had to be 
composed hurriedly in order to take ad- 
vantage of the waning interest in the cam- 
paign; and to write it seemed a legitimate 
way for him to finance himself, after the 
exhaustion through which he had just 
gone. Moreover, he was reported to be giv- 
ing part of the proceeds to the silver cause, 
and the fact helped us to defend the charge 
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of cupidity that was made against him. 
He also began now to lecture, and to make 
a great deal of money. His pride had been 
stung by the flings at him that he was poor, 
and he started to answer the charge and 
vindicate himseif by getting rich. He was 
not an Emerson, or a Whitman, subordi- 
nating all things in life to a philosophy, a 
message. Here his ruin began. Also, he was 
always on the move, lecturing or going to 
Mexico to look into the matter of fifty- 
cent dollars; and thus he had no tranquillity 
for reflection or growth. 

The Spanish-American War came on in 
1898, a war without justification, like our 
wat against Mexico, which had angered 
Lincoln. Bryan was against the war be- 
cause it was causeless; but also because he 
was now beginning to present himself as a 
Tolstoyan, a Christian statesman. But 
when the war actually began, he enlisted 
and became a colonel. Still, there were 
some of us who did not see any moral in- 
consistency in this course. America lives 
always in a condition of unseriousness, of 
tenuous conviction, of childish prattle and 
action about everything. Beside, there is 
the doctrine that, while a war may be op- 
posed on moral or political grounds while 
it is brewing, after it is entered upon pa- 
triotism requires everyone to support it, 
in spite of all scruples. Furthermore, we 
wanted Bryan to win in 1900, and if fail- 
ing to be a colonel stood in the way of his 
success we were willing to subordinate our 
conscience to what seemed to be the 
greater good—at least, those of us were 
willing to do this who were not moralists. 
What did it matter? What does matter? We 
always see what matters when life has 
been made, and cannot be unmade. 

But things happened in a sequence which 
shocked most of us profoundly. When the 
treaty with Spain was made known Bryan 
said of it: “That is imperialism. It leads 
us into the hateful paths of colonialism.” 
And we agreed, and rejoiced that he saw it 
so quickly. But when the treaty came into 
the Senate, and was in peril because of its 
imperialistic character, Bryan showed his 


elastic expediency by journeying to Wash- 
ington, and exerting all his influence, 
which was then very great, with Demo- 
cratic Senators, to get them to vote for 
the very treaty he had but recently so 
vehemently denounced! It had difficult 
sledding in the Senate, and with Bryan 
against it it would have been rejected. 
Why did he do this? He resorted to an epi- 
gtam as usual in explanation of his course. 
“It is easier to make laws with friends than 
treaties with enemies."” The Bible came 
in again as the infallible authority: Agree 
with thy adversary while he is in the way. 

But what were the facts behind the mist 
of this rhetoric? The facts made a ridicu- 
lous paragram of the Bryan summation. 
It was not easier to make a law freeing the 
Filipinos than it was to make a treaty 
with humiliated and decrepit Spain. Spain 
had no power to recuperate during the 
consideration of the treaty, nor during the 
time which might have been taken after 
its rejection for the formulation of another 
treaty. Spain was whipped, and abjectly 
abided our will. In consequence of these 
facts, and because Bryan used the treaty as 
a basis for raising the issue of imperialism, 
after he had himself procured its ratifica- 
tion, he was accused, and with justice, of 
creating the object of his own virtuous in- 
dignation and his own plaintive oratory 
when, at Indianapolis, where he was noti- 
fied of his nomination in 1900, his perora- 
tion swung to the rhythmic appeals of: 
**Behold a Republic!’’ This was his nearest 
approach to an oration in all the tens of 
thousand speeches that he has made. 

So Bryan started forth clothed in the 
armor of a righteous cause, namely, to get 
a law to emancipate the Filipinos, and to 
undo the despotism of the treaty. But the 
Hamiltonians, having long had their banks 
of issue, and their tariff, now had their 
colonies. They had succeeded, after a hun- 
dred years of effort, in fastening upon the 
young throat of America the brass neck- 
lace of old world mercantilism. They had 
been trying to do it all along, whether 
calling themselves Federalists, Whigs or 
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Republicans. They were as likely to legis- 
late themselves out of the tariff as out of 
the Philippines. In the campaign Bryan 
was mocked for his course on the treaty, 
and reminded that long ago the far-secing 
Chief Justice Marshall had called the 
United States an ‘‘empire,”’ and that it had 
become one to the full, as he foresaw. No, 
said the myopic orator of the Platte! 
What Marshall meant was ‘‘an empire of 
love.’’ Please pass the bowl! 

Some of us were badly nauseated by this 
sentimental bosh, especially those of us 
who knew what Marshall had done to 
centralize the government, and who re- 
membered how Jefferson hated Marshall, 
and how Jackson contemned his judicial 
decree in the Cherokee Indian litigation. 
In consequence, some of us now perceived 
that Bryan was not holding back a great 
intellectual equipment and power in order 
to be understood of the plain people, but 
that he was in truth only the “‘boy ora- 
tor,"’ and ‘“‘dishonest dodger’’ that the 
seasoned men of 1896 had denominated 
him. For that matter, the ““empire of love’’ 
excited the risibilities, too, of the plain 
citizen of that day; for there were hemp 
and sugar to be had in the Philippines; and 
also we were going to civilize and Chris- 
tianize the Filipinos; and after that we 
would let them run their country—maybe! 
It takes time and study to learn how to run 
a country, as America is run—and time to 
master the intricacies of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, as well as time to be- 
lieve it, even when gatling guns are used 
as persuaders. 

Now Bryan had to deal with McKinley, 
a successful Methodist, who asked, look- 
ing all the while with accusing eyes, ‘‘Who 
will dare to haul down the flag?’’ Bryan 
was afraid to say who would do it. Who, 
indeed, would want to do it, if the Con- 
stitution actually followed the flag, as 
many averred, though this was disputed? 
But look how God works to good ends! 
The Eighteenth Amendment, that master- 
piece of the Christian Statesman, keeps in- 
toxicating beverages from all places sub- 


ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and thus the Filipinos are saved (at 
least in theory) from rum! So did imperi- 
alism come to good! Let us pray! 


IV 


Again was Bryan defeated. In this cam- 
paign of 1900 Roosevelt brickbatted him 
with the charge of a ‘cowardly shrinking 
from duty." England smiled at our en- 
trance into the world game, and wished 
for Bryan's defeat. Being defeated, he an- 
nounced that he would continue to give 
his attention to public questions, and to 
the end of his days. He would also stick to 
Nebraska as long as he lived, and his ashes 
should repose in her sacred soil! So he 
founded the Commoner to keep alive the 
Bryan cultus, and began the custom of re- 
ferring to himself in its columns as ‘‘Mr. 
Bryan,’’"—which was considered, perhaps, 
more delicate than the use of the capital I, 
while being as collective and impressive 
as the editorial we. 

Not long after this a friend of mine went 
to see him—also to see the new mansion 
which he had built out of his lectures— 
and to express a regret that he had entered 
upon the work of an editor. ‘‘What shall I 
do?’’ asked Bryan pathetically, as this 
friend reported the matter to me. My friend 
answered, ‘‘Stay at home, study, read, lec- 
ture a little for a living, and grow.’’ He 
was then only forty years old; and my 
friend believed that if he would read and 
reflect he would deepen and strengthen his 
mind. That was an ill-founded conclusion; 
but even had it been a well-founded one 
Bryan was too much infected with the 
taste for applause, for the stimulation of 
audiences, for him to heed the advice. 
Beside, there was much money to be 
made, and he loved money. Everyone saw 
this now with perfect clearness. 

In the year 1899 I happened to be a 
house guest over Sunday (called ‘‘the Sab- 
bath’’ by Bryan) where Bryan was also a 
guest. He did not regard it as sinful for 
him to take a little time from the service 
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of God to receive the people of the village 
on this Sabbath, so he consented to do so. 
Among the devotees of that afternoon was 
an old man whose son had gone to the bad 
with drink, or on account of the saloons, 
as it was then termed. This old man, in 
my presence, took Bryan by the hand, and 
in a plaintive voice inquired: ‘Mr. Bryan, 
why don’t you come out against the sa- 
loon?”’ Bryan’s reply was: “The saloon is 
a local question."” He was in this particu- 
lar then running true to form. The same 
rigid respect for form made him fantastic 
on the railroad question in 1906, when he 
advocated State ownership for State lines, 
and national ownership of trunk lines. All 
in deference to State sovereignty! So the 
saloon was a local question; and so it 
would have remained if State sovereignty 
had not been overshadowed by Bryan’s de- 
sire to revenge himself upon the liquor 
interests for larding the lean earth with 
his political gore. The contributions of the 
breweries and the distilleries to his cam- 
paign funds were acceptable—until he was 
no longer in the running. That was after 
1908. In 1910 he became a Prohibitionist, 
a matter to be further referred to. 

Of the same moral cloth was his treat- 
ment of Alton B. Parker. Bryan denounced 
him as a tool of Wall Street, but when 
Parker was nominated in his despite he 
came out for him, and made speeches for 
him, and said that he had faith that Parker 
was the Moses to lead the Democrats out 
of the wilderness. In the convention of 
1904 he had made a speech in which he 
spoke a good word in passing for most of 
the nonentities who were candidates, but 
studiously avoided any mention of Parker. 
Finally, by an oratorical surprise, he threw 
his choice to Senator Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, an ex-Confederate soldier of no 
worth-while distinction. He repeated this 
process in the convention of 1924. He first 
denounced John W. Davis, and then pledged 
him his support when Davis was nomi- 
nated. He made a speech in the convention, 
just as in 1904, referring to practically all 
the candidates but Davis. 


In 1896 he propounded a doctrinal query 
which did not at the time, to many of us 
at least, connote the dangerous fallacies 
which he gradually evolved from his mani- 
acal fanaticism. Because Altgeld had par- 
doned the men called anarchists, some of 
whom were anarchists, the newspapers in 
1896, with their usual ineptitude of epi- 
thet when bent upon destroying someone, 
started the cry of ‘‘anarchist’’ against Alt- 
geld, and against Bryan and the whole 
silver movement. Bryan's reply to this 
seemed to many of us exceedingly apt, 
what Walt Whitman would call: cute. 
“Who shall save the people from them- 
selves?’’ In truth, Bryan derived from the 
Bible many of his oratorical tricks. He 
fashioned his retorts on the principle which 
inspired the dangerous query: Is the bap- 
tism of John the Baptist of man or of God? 
All this might be well enough for the pur- 
pose of posing a dilemma, and to put sons 
of hell like Mark Hanna to confusion. 
But Bryan actually believed in the people 
with appalling faith, in the face of any 
fact whatever; and so he believed that 
none but the people could save themselves. 
Great minds could not save them; the wis- 
dom of superior thinkers could not save 
them. They and they alone had within 
themselves the secret of their own regen- 
eration and progress—after being made to 
see the light by Bryan himself! 

He passed from this way of stating his 
faith to the open declaration that the 
people could rightfully have a king if they 
wanted one. Democracy to him was just 
a matter of voting, and not a matter of 
what the people were voting for. The de- 
sideratum was not liberty, but popular 
rule. There is in him no logic of life as a 
fundamental source of laws and instru- 
ments of government, no categorical im- 
perative. Concretely, freedom of speech 
and of the press, and liberty of the indi- 
vidual, and of conscience rest not upon 
reason, but upon the sacred will of the 
people, and can be taken away by the 
people as justly as they were given. Blessed 
be the name of the people! Because of this 
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conception Bryan was never a democrat, 
nor even a popocrat; he is better described 
as a mobocrat; and what he has done since 
1908 shows his madness and his ignorance 
hurtling with fierce fanaticism toward the 
extravagant conclusions to which this dis- 
astrous idiocy necessarily leads. 

So in 1908 he made his campaign on the 
slogan of ‘Let the people rule.’ And they 
did, so far as his candidacy was concerned, 
though he went about saying that the 
American people would never elect a man 
President who disbelieved in the Virgin 
Birth and the divinity of Jesus, referring 
thus to the Unitarian faith of Taft. Jeffer- 
son, a hundred years before, had been 
elected President when all New England 
called him an atheist, and the people hid 
their Bibles against the day when he should 
come to power and search their houses for 
the hated book. Jefferson was a deist, and 
moreover had compiled a reader’s Bible, 
from which everything but the words of 
Jesus was excluded. There was also before 
Bryan's nose, at this time, the plain fact, 
often evidenced directly or indirectly, that 
the American people will generally elect a 
Republican, no matter what he is, instead 
of a Democrat, whatever he may be. An- 
other catch phrase, this matter of Taft and 
the Virgin Birth,—a spring to catch the 
woodcock of his fancy, like the ‘‘empire of 
love,’ and the later epigram that it is 
better ‘‘to study “The Rock of Ages’ than 
the ages of the rocks!”’ 

The campaign of 1908 finished him as a 
presidential possibility. Like the unbidden 
guest who had been thrice kicked from the 
dance-hall, he concluded that the Ameri- 
can people did not want him. But ‘‘The 
Prince of Peace’’ lecture was still popular, 
and there was money to be made, and there 
was religion to be inculcated, and the 
saloon to be overthrown, and evolution to 
be voted down and proscribed by law. In 
general, an urban intelligence which had 
fully taken his measure was to be punished. 
All of this could be done by applying the 
doctrine: ‘‘Let the people rule.’’ He had 
always been more or less cavalier toward 


Altgeld and the radicals; and the Campaign 
of 1896 had given him a fear, so that he 
now retired into every crevice that was 
conservative or looked conservative. Even 
in 1900, when he debated the trust question 
with W. Bourke Cockran, he announced, 
“I am a conservative man.’’ What is s9 
conservative as religion? How can you cal] 
a believer in free silver a radical when he 
champions the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible, not excepting the Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes! 

Before 1908 he had done much traveling, 
even circling the globe; and always lec- 
turing, or sometimes writing a book, as 
he did, for example, in answer to the lit- 
erary hoax entitled “‘Letters of a Chinese 
Official.’ Bryan, in his reply, undertook 
to controvert the philosophy of Confucius 
and Mencius, whom he had thoroughly 
mastered in his extensive travels! He was 
also solemnly assuring his countrymen that 
he had investigated Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, and all the other world religions, 
and that Christianity was immeasurably 
above them all, for these other faiths were 
the work of men, while Christianity was 
the work of God! There you have it! 

The “‘boy orator of the Platte’’ had be- 
come a world figure with a mundane and 
even a cosmic view. What was the presi- 
dency compared to this vast opportunity 
to do good by lecturing? What was it com- 
pared to the moral leadership of the reli- 
gious people of America, whom he could 
build up into a voting strength against 
the saloon which had not liked him, and 
the plutocrats who had defeated him, and 
the intelligent and cultured who had seen 
through him from the first? Political ques- 
tions are moral questions at bottom! That 
is Fundamentalism; and he was later to 
appraise himself publicly as a Fundamen- 
talist in all things, and one who had been 
so from his youth. So by lectures on reli- 
gion, comprehending in their implications 
“pending problems,’’ he could enter the 
churches, in spite of the fact that they 
were mainly run by Republicans, and wit 
the moral constituencies of the country. 
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Once it was shown that a belief in evolution 
led to atheism and immorality, the lawful 
right to interfere with its teaching over- 
came any right of free speech. Here was a 
trick of reasoning with more vitality to it 
than that which expressed itself in the 

. “Who shall save the people from 
themselves?” Bryan had grown intellec- 
tually! He had discovered the police power! 


V 


About this time William Marion Reedy, 
a great Liberal and a keen analyst of hu- 
man motives, began to write me: “‘Bryan 
is malicious.” I looked for his malice, and 
soon found it. It was not necessarily that 
Bryan did not believe in what he was 
preaching, but that he was preaching it 
for an ulterior and punitive purpose. 
Someone should collect in one book all of 
the good deeds that have been done in 
malice, and then analyze their results to 
see what the malice always does to the 
good act. Whenever I saw Bryan now I 
caught the malice that was gradually 
etching itself into the expression of his 
mouth and eyes. Along the way I was con- 
sidering the kind of mind which believed 
implicitly in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and how almost invariably such 
a mind brings ruin upon itself. So it was 
that Bryan the idealist—but not the Brand 
type of idealist,—was also Bryan the lib- 
erticide. As a Calvinist he was a covert 
antagonist of all the liberal sects on the 
one hand, and of Catholicism on the other. 
In the democratic convention of 1924, in- 
stead of denouncing the Ku Klux Klan for 
its attack upon religious liberty, as Ste- 
phen A. Douglas, in the face of mobs, 
excoriated the Know-Nothings of his day, 
he again resorted to a trick of rhetoric: 
the Catholics were strong enough to take 
care of themselves! 

In the eighties, in Illinois College at 
Jacksonville, from which Bryan was grad- 
uated, the course was the usual run of the 
Classics and mathematics, with the science 
of that time. What Bryan read in those 


days, if he read anything outside of Demos- 
thenes’ Oration on the Crown, and William 
Cullen Bryant’s poems, I don’t know. In 
spite of his talk about democracy, he is 
socially protective of his privacy of mind. 
He is distant and cautious, and, when 
speaking, oratorical rather than conversa- 
tional—somewhat condescending, too, in 
the manner of a proud Methodist bishop, 
and intolerant of contradiction, as well as 
averse to consultation. Jack Reid once 
broke through these barriers and extracted 
from him the confession that ‘‘La Paloma’’ 
was his favorite piece of music, and ‘‘Ben 
Hur"’ his favorite drama. 

But for the most part we are remitted to 
‘The First Battle’’ to know what he has 
read at all. In that book is a list of books 
he read on the money question. His 
speeches on the tariff show that he knew 
that question, too. Today his lectures and 
books on evolution show indisputably 
what he has mot read of science and what 
of science he has not understood though 
claiming to have read it. In this field the 
trouble for him is that he trained himself 
from the beginning to be an orator, as was 
the custom in his school days. No one 
then thought of taking a course to be a 
writer, a poet. If you were an orator you 
might go to Congress, but if you were a 
poet you were headed toward the poor- 
house, with plentcous contempt from the 
moral community along the way. A poct 
tries to tell the truth; an orator trices to 
persuade. Bryan was always bewitched 
with the art of persuasion. Hence his epi- 
grams, plays on thought, forensic dilem- 
mas, appeals to fears and prejudices; they 
sway, coerce and use the mob psychology. 
With these tricks and arts he has sought to 
argue for immortality and against evolu- 
tion. Now, after forty years, he embodies 
in ‘“The Prince of Peace’’ a ‘‘finished bit of 
prose,"’ also quoted in ““The First Battle,”’ 
and sees no absurdity doing so. It was com- 
posed while he was a student at Illinois 
College. I quote a portion: 


If the Father deigns to touch with divine power 
the cold and pulseless heart of the buried acorn, 
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will He leave neglected in the earth the soul of 
man made in the image of his Creator? If He 
stoops to give to the rose-bush, whose withered 
blossoms float upon the Autumn breeze, the sweet 
assurance of another Spring-time, will He refuse 
the words of hope to the sons of men when the 
frosts of Winter come? 


394 
1 and to make it burst forth from its prison walls, 


Bryan then answers his own interroga- 
tories in the negative, but without demon- 
strating the affirmative. Since he can do no 
better, an audience, when he propounds 
these queries, would be justified in cho- 
rusing a simple “‘yep’’ or “‘nope,’’ as it 
might suit it. Or some village atheist 
might arise and point out that the heart 
of the acorn, which afterwards sprouts, is 
not dead when it falls into the earth, 
whereas the heart of a dead man is dead 
when it is buried in the grave, and sprouts 
no more to the knowledge of these eyes of 
flesh. Everyone to his hope and to its lyric 
expression, under the Bill of Rights! The 
objection to the “‘finished bit of prose’’ is 
that Bryan uses it to infuriate the plain 
people to the enactment of laws prohibit- 
ing the teaching of evolution. 

In 1896 he had roared with agony and 
indignation when the Republican leaders 
warned the working men of the country 
not to return to work the day after elec- 
tion if he were named for the presidency. 
And in 1900 I saw him escorted by police- 
men through a vast crowd which choked 
Michigan avenue in Chicago, and mount a 
platform near the Library. He was still 
young, and there was dramatic charm to 
him as he flapped a black silk handker- 
kerchief around his neck, and sailed into 
the trusts for threatening the workers with 
starvation if they voted for him, declaring 
that he would close every trust in America 
if he became President. Then, in the Win- 
ter of 1923, I saw him again. The place was 
the Moody Tabernacle in Chicago, and 
he was lecturing on evolution to an audi- 
ence of 4800 people, and some hundred 
clergymen, seated on the stage to his left. 
This audience went into roars of applause 
when he advocated the starvation of teach- 
ers who taught evolution. Separate them 


from their salaries and they won't be gp | 
smart! 

Is this man dangerous? He has been the 
most potent influence in having laws 
passed in the western States forbidding 
the teaching of evolution. Kentucky ¢. 
caped by one vote. There is not a State 
where such laws have been passed whose 
constitutions do not guarantee the freedom 
of speech, of the press and of conscience, 
and the separation of church and state. 
But what of it? ‘Let the people rule!” 
The Westminster Confession of Faith and 





“The Descent of Man’’ are in conflict. 
Who is to choose between them, and settle 
the dispute peacefully at the polls? The 
people! There shall be no state religion, 
true! But there must be law to give su 
premacy to the Book of Genesis. Here the 
Bryan mind of old comes forth. He has ex- 
plained that liberty of speech is not in- 
fringed by these monkey laws, because 
evolution may be taught, under their care- 
ful safeguarding of the principle of free 
speech, as an hypothesis; and that the only 
thing that is forbidden is its teaching asa 
truth. Very well! Come now, you atheists, 
get laws passed forbidding the teaching of 
the divinity of Jesus, except as an hypoth- 
esis! 

About two years ago the president of 
Wisconsin University was reported in the 
press to have declared that “‘Bryan is 
crazy."’ I myself see in him evidences of an 
almost pathological condition of mind. 
But in tracing his career, reading his 
speeches of long ago and of late, and going 
over his numerous books—for he occupies 
about an inch in the card index drawer of 
the New York Public Library—my con- 
clusion is that his mind is simply congen- 
itally twisted, malformed, turnip-shaped, 
so to speak; just as the skull of the manis 
something between a watermelon and a 
squash. If you will look at his earlier pho 
tographs, before the loss of hair gave him 
the counterfeit presentment of a forehead, 
you will see that the frontal developmentis 
crude and cavernous. But, remembering 
that the head of Schiller was shaped likea 
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horse’s, it may be that the product of a 
head is a safer test of intelligence than its 
shape. Already a good deal of the Bryan 
uct has been exhibited. A few more 
specimens are too choice for omission. 


VI 


After 1908 he was changing his position 
on the saloon and getting ready to forsake 
the principle that it was a “‘‘local ques- 
tion,” as he had said in 1899 to the old 
Prohibitionist in my presence. The Pro- 
hibitionists had no foe so outspoken as 
the Democratic party in the days of Dow 
and Levering; and its platforms regularly 
denounced all ‘‘sumptuary legislation’ as 
violative of the personal rights of man. 
If I mistake not, even the platform of 1896 
contained such a declaration; I have no 
book at hand by which to verify this mat- 
ter, and the reader may look it up for 
himself. But in 1908, the last year of the 
Bryan candidacy, Missouri went Repub- 
lican, and thereby endorsed the deistic 
faith of Taft. So did Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and New York. Bryan concluded 
that the saloon had overcome the natural 
repugnance to deism which the electorate 
of those States unquestionably entertained. 
And so he felt impelled to take up the 
moral issue and make it a political one. 
It would never have become an issue of 
moment, never enlarged itself anyway to 
the proportions of prohibiting all drink, 
had it not been that the Southern States 
wanted to keep gin away from the Negro 
and that it got the aid of Bryan. 

It was now July, 1910, and the Demo- 
cratic State Convention was in session at 
Grand Island, Nebraska. A majority re- 
port had been brought in condemning 
county option, probably because it was 
not democratic, and did not confine the 
matter to the boundaries of a ‘‘local issue."’ 
But the saloon was now a moral question 
with Bryan; and he had fully developed 
his theory of the equivalence of moral and 
political questions, and the duty of men 
to make laws out of them; and so he was, 


in this convention, evidently much be- 
rated, judging by the tone of the speech 
he made in support of his minority report, 
which contained this proposition: ‘We 
favor county option as the best means of 
dealing with the liquor question,’’—not, 
mark you, national Prohibition, as the 
Prohibitionists had been at that time de- 
manding for years. His morality was yet 
to grow from county option to national 
Prohibition. He was then only 50. In sup- 
port of his minority plank Bryan said this: 
And some have said that I am actuated by a spirit 
of resentment; that I am mad because the liquor 
interests were against me last Fall. Well, my 
friends, it is true that the liquor Democrats and 
liquor Republicans doy the liquor question above 
all else. They traded me in this and in other 
States; I would have been defeated in my own 
State if it had not been for Republicans, who be- 
cause of State pride came to my rescue and took 
the place of Democrats who deserted me. In Mis- 
souri, also, I have no hesitancy in saying, the 
influence of the liquor element was sufficient to 
account for my loss of that Democratic State. 
We had the same difficulty in Indiana and Ohio. 
We had the same trouble in Illinois, and in New 
York. And do you say that I must not refer to 


the liquor influence in politics for fear some 
will accuse me of being sore over being defeated? 


Then as to his belated championship of the 
cause: 
Do not accuse me of bringing this question into 
litics. I met an issue after it had been intro- 
uced, and if I have any apologies to offer, I shall 
not offer them to the liquor interests for speaking 
now; I shall offer them to the fathers and mothers 
of this State for not speaking sooner. If I am to 
blame at all, it is for ware silent—when they 
had more reason to expect me to speak than the 
brewers have to expect me to keep silent now. 


Yes, he met the issue after it had been 
made. Kansas, at this time, had long been 
under a State Prohibition law, so had 
Maine, so had several Southern States; and 
the matter had been constantly agitated, 
according to the American fashion, for 
seventy-five years. Bryan came to the front 
only after the brewers took democratic 
Missouri away from him! And, even then, 
only with the mild proposition of county 
option, not national Prohibition and by 
a constitutional amendment, creating theo- 
cratic imperialism! 

Having thus started on his course of 
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Prohibition by the route of county op- 
tion, he began accumulating arguments for 
the abolition of a// drinks, though they 
were mild as the wine which Jesus by a 
miracle synthesized for those who grew 
mellow and happy at the wedding in Cana. 
One of these arguments was that people 
who drink blur their minds so that they 
cannot serve God! Another argument was 
that men spend money for drink which 
should be given to God. According to this 
test, if oratory and lecturing and twisting 
your political course blur the mind so 
that God cannot be properly served; and if 
tours of the world, and fried chicken, and 
owning real estate in Florida, take money 
which should be given to God, then these 
should be prohibited too. However, Prohi- 
bition came to pass. And now there was 
other work to do in the service of the 
Master. Work while there is day—and 
box office receipts. Atheism must be 
stamped out, and the way to do it was to 
overthrow Darwinism. He took up the 
task. 

In the way of supporting the proposition 
of special creation there was the matter of 
demonstrating the possibility of a miracle. 
It was well for the originality of his logic 
that he had never read Hume’s ‘*Essay on 
Miracles’’—or digested it if he did. There 
is the law of gravitation, said Bryan. It 
can be overcome by a miracle. I hold an 
apple in my hand and will that it shall not 
fall to the earth. A miracle, and proven! 
Then he wrote a book, and entitled it ‘In 
His Image.’’ Herein he attacked the hy- 
pothesis of evolution. He showed first that 
the Bible declares that man was made in 
the image of God; therefore, it is false and 
blasphemous to say that man is related to 
the apes. But what are we to do? The Bible 
does not say that Adam and his progeny 
were changed as to countenance for the 
sin of Eve, but only that they were driven 
out of the Garden and made to work. 
We must conclude therefore that man to 
this day is still made in the image of his 
Creator. The difficulty is to decide whether 
Bryan himself looks like God or the tree 
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men of South Africa do. This is one of the 
mysteries with which we are confronte) 
as we allow ourselves to think op the 
matter. 

As for Bryan himself, he has Moments of 
inspiration. You will find him so reporting 
in one of his books. It occurred to him 
while traveling one day that the divine 
inspiration of the Bible could be demon. 
strated by a syllogism, and instantly, a 
if by God's dispensation, one came into his 
mind. Here it is: The Bible was either writ. 
ten by man or by God. If it was written by 
man, man could write another. Man has 
not done so. Therefore, the Bible was writ- 
ten by God! By the same reasoning God is 
also the author of the Iliad, the Divine 
Comedy, and the works of Voltaire. But 
there may be subtle reasons why this is 
not so as to these books. At all events, 
when Bryan backs this logic with his ora- 
torical presence the work of Darwin lies 
in ruins on the floor of the Methodist 
Church of Fiatt, Missouri. He is aided by 
the character of the audience itself, brought 
together out of the ten million Americans 
who have never learned to write an intelli- 
gent letter, and the fifty million Americans 
who do not comprehend the nature of free 
government, and the half of the State legis- 
lators who never get beyond the grammar- 
school. 


Vil 


The Westminster Confession of Faith te 
venged itself on Bryan at last, curiously 
and bitterly. He took to it because it was 
the natural food of his mind, and when he 
had eaten of it freely it built him up until 
he toppled with his natural and acquired 
imbecility. It led him, in short, to select 
Wilson to wear the mantle of democratic 
leadership. At that time, 1912 and before, 
there was a remnant of the free silver rad- 
icals, the Zionists of 1896, who, hearing 
that Wilson had looked with superior and 
ironic eyes upon Bryan, and had even 
written the hope that something would 
‘‘knock Mr. Bryan into a cocked hat, 
entertained a deep and scowling suspicion 
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of Wilson’s political orthodoxy. So Bryan 
began to quict the apprehensions of his 
followers, and again blinded his and their 
yision by the rainbow of an orphic epi- 

am. The epigram was en clef with his now 
habitual religious thinking, and was to 
the effect that Wilson had experienced a 
change of heart, or, otherwise phrased, 
that Wilson, having always been of the 
elect democratically, was also now of the 
saved by the grace of a mystical regenera- 
tion; and that all who understood the 
alchemy of the Presbyterian doctrine would 
know what he meant, and would trust the 


man. 

Wilson, long before this, had published 
a history of the American people in which 
he had disparaged almost every democratic 
leader from Jefferson on, with a special 
slur upon Altgeld and references to Bryan 
himself that easily assayed to Bryan's dis- 
advantage. In it he had shown his prefer- 
ence for Hamilton over Jefferson, and in- 
dulged himself in a lofty survey of the rec- 
ord of Andrew Jackson and the bank. Yet 
now Wilson had been washed of his sins, 
Bryan really believed. He did not see that 
a man's convictions of a life time, arrived 
at by study and adhered to by the nature 
of his mind, were not to be changed by ar- 
gument nor by any miracle, political or re- 
ligious. So Wilson, with Bryan's great aid, 
became President, taking the wand of lead- 
ership away from Bryan by making him 
Secretary of State, and closing the door of 
his castle upon the Bryan following. How 
Wilson stung Bryan in the breast when he 
had him thus wandless and out of hearing 
of his lost constituency; and how, having 
stung him, he also planted in the holes of 
the stings the eggs of a devouring conse- 
quence . . . these things are well known. 
Wilson finished Bryan; and then went on 
to the same disaster himself: the tragedy of 
the phrase-maker and the divided mind. 
The most dangerous thing in the world is 
to trifle with one’s mind, said John Stuart 
Mill. Both Bryan and Wilson proved the 
truth of this observation. 

Bryan has not always done the best that 
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he could, as he plaintively asserted one 
time to a suffragist heckler. He has fre- 
quently chosen the lower path of expedi- 
ency and party regularity when questions 
of great moment were pressing and much 
was at stake; and he has done this with 
slick twists and turns, and with demagogic 
word-plays. He never in his life showed the 
moral courage that Robert M. La Follette 
showed with reference to our entering the 
Great War. Though he left the Cabinet be- 
cause of his opposition to the Wilson 
capitulation, and though he knew that 
the English were all along affronting our 
sovereignty more vitally and more impu- 
dently than the Germans, yet upon a dec- 
laration of war he tendered his services to 
the government, as he had done twenty 
years before in the Spanish-American War, 
which he had also condemned to the ex- 
tent of his power. 

Sincerity perhaps is of no moment in the 
valuation of a character. Sincerity in the 
words and deeds of a man help him as little 
as lack of intent helps to bring back to life 
a human being accidentally slain. But 
neither does sincerity save him from being 
a pest and an injurious influence to his 
country. Clio cares only for results. What 
that severe Muse will do with Bryan, who 
is not sincere and is also the next thing to 
a fool, it is easy to guess. There would not 
be any justification for this article, by 
these tokens, save for the fact that he is in 
his life time dangerous to the intelligence 
of the country. No country beside America 
could produce Bryan; nor could he survive 
in a country where there were not enough 
unfit to pay him a living wage for lectures 
on “The Prince’ of Peace.’’ McMaster’s 
‘‘History of the American People’’ has a 
vast assemblage of facts touching the freak 
characters and the freak movements with 
which this country has been annoyed. No 
one has any idea of the extent of it who 
hasn't turned to the hilarious pages where 
these things are recorded. We have had 
pantisocrats, Know-Nothings, Anti-Cath- 
olics and anti-divorce agitators, as well as 
the worthy emancipationists, the Grangers, 
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the Populists, and the Greenbackers. We 
have also had teetotaler societies, and 
temperance societies, and societies to en- 
force Sabbath observance, and laws to pre- 
scribe the kind of clothing permissible to 
be worn, and whether people might dance, 
and if so in what way, and when people 
should go to bed, and what pictures they 
could paint, and what books they could 
read and write, and other laws sprouting 
from every sort of opinion, conviction and 
fanaticism. 

These influences were in Bryan's back- 
ground. Out of them he came. With people 
who devote their lives to the business of in- 
terfering with the business of other peo- 
ple, the chain of reasoning is simple 
enough: If a thing is good for me it is 
good for my neighbor. If it is good it is 
from God. If it is from God there should 
be a law to enforce it. There is one preg- 
nant sentence in the Bible which Bryan 
has always passed over, but at the last it 
will devour the whole culture of which he 
is the evangelical exponent, I fondly trust. 
St. Paul was shouted down in Ephesus, 
but before that in Athens the descendants 
of Sophocles and Plato and Pericles took 
the wandering fanatic to Mars Hill, and 
bade him talk of the new doctrine of res- 
urrection from the dead. ‘For the Athe- 
nians and strangers which were there spent 
their time in nothing else but either to 
tell or to hear some new thing.”’ 

All of the movements briefly catalogued 
in a preceding paragraph had righteous- 
ness for their inspiration; all of them 
wanted to do good; all of them had good- 
ness as their God-imposed mission; all 
wanted to thrust goodness upon their fel- 
lows, even with the bayonet. The heirs of 
these American absurdities have been bus- 
ier and more effective since the World War 
than at any time since the days of Stephen 
A. Douglas, who was a democrat with a 
brain, and a tongue fit for the ironic de- 
scription of the crank movements of his 
day. Bryan is the Grand Kleagle of the 
united Ku Kluxers of today. He is our na- 
tional Reverend Davidson, eager only to 


imperialize the Republic for his God. For 
myself I should rather see it imperialized 
for Mars or Plutus. Are there others? 

One more picture: In the Fall of 1908 | 
had already read the works of Nietzsche 
so far as they had been translated and pub. 
lished in English. Bryan called upon me, 
and I do no wrong to the proprieties by re. 
porting what he said to me in a private 
conversation, since he has often delivered | 
himself of the same thing in public since, 
The matter of his recent defeat having been 
explained by me, as best I could, and the 
subject for the time exhausted, I asked 
him in a pause of the conversation if he 
had read Nietzsche. His face turned ted 
with wrath, his jaw set, the militant evan- 
gel flamed in his eyes. ‘He died crazy,” 
was Bryan's bitter and exulting retort. 
Then a silence reigned which made liquid 
the air of the room; and he left me! 

**He died crazy!" That was Nietzsche's 
punishment for attacking the philosophy 
of Christianity. God will be avenged, you 
know! Sometimes! Hundreds of millions of 
Brahmans, Buddhists, and Jews have sane 
and quiet consummations, but Nietzsche 
had to get it! Good Methodists and Pres- 
byterians occasionally die crazy, even from 
intense study of the antinomies of free will 
and predestination and the truth of Holy 
Writ, but that only proves their piety. In 
the case of Nietzsche sin darkened his | 
intellect! | 

Ah! But there remains a true American 
who has taken the oratorical palm away 
from Bryan. His name is Elmer Chubb, 
LL.D., D.D., He has paraphrased Bryan's 
“finished bit of prose,’’ and made it more 
convincing, as it is more scientific. Here 
it is: 

If the Father deigns to gift with virgin birth the 
mean and lowly aphid, which in His infinite 
wisdom He has made the handmaid of the ant, 
will He deny to His own Son the precious privi- 
lege of a stainless origin, and let the atheist’s 
sneer blow down the al fame of God's own 
spouse ? 

Here I rest with his epitaph: William 
Jennings Bryan, Christian Logician and 
Statesman! 
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THE GRAMMARIAN 


BY JOHN McCLURE 


| TINKLING sound that he heard 


through a shutter made him curi- 

ous, and the dwarf Biogenes peeped 
in. There was a man at a table with a 
candle and before him was a quill and some 
fool’s-cap. At the man’s side was a fork in 
a cork, which was still jingling and shak- 
ing like jelly. As the sound ceased, the 
man seized the quill and wrote savagely. 
The dwarf Biogenes tapped at the window. 

The door opened after an instant, with 
the man in it, and Biogenes could see that 
he was bald. 

“Ts this the door that you knocked at?”’ 
he demanded, for there was some doubt, 
as Biogenes was still at the window. 

Biogenes nodded and bowed. 

“T should be grateful,’’ he said, ‘‘though 
it does not concern me, to know what the 
devil it is you do with that fork.” 

“Be kind enough to come in,”’ said the 
man in the doorway. “‘You are strange to 
me, but I shall explain it."’ 

The dwarf Biogenes entered and sat on 
a chair. 

The fork,’’ said his host, ‘‘placed as it 
is in the cork, vibrates into music if you 
flip it.”” 

‘I am familiar with that,”’ 
Biogenes. 

“I flip it this way or that way,”’ said 
his host, ‘‘and listen intently, absorbing 
both the tone and the rhythm. Then I at- 
tempt to imitate it in Greek. I will in this 
way atrive at a kind of poetry nobody has 
heard of.”” 

“Your conception is very ingenious,”’ 
said the dwarf Biogenes. 

“I am a grammarian,”’ said his host, 
“and make it my business to discover new 
beauties in language.”’ 


said 





“You make a living at it?’’ asked 
Biogenes. 

“Unfortunately no,’’ said the grammar- 
ian, ‘‘and I have lost all my hair and forty 
pounds weight from living these years on 
less than a pigeon’s diet." 

“Then why do you persist in it?’’ asked 
Biogenes. 

“It is a sort of urge,”’ said the gram- 
marian. “I desire to leave something be- 
hind me.” 

“You are afraid, then, apparently,” 
said the dwarf Biogenes, ‘‘that you will 
one day be listed among the things that 
time forgot."’ 

“I will admit that that fear has troubled 
me,’ said the grammarian, ‘‘as much as 
the urge.”” 

‘But the use of machinery like a fork,”’ 
said Biogenes, ‘‘in the production of po- 
etry appears to me as bizarre a procedure, 
revealing as artificial a dogma, as that of 
the young fellows in Syracuse who are 
attempting to be melodious in describing 
such absurd transactions as riding to the 
top of a house in a basket or turning a 
crank in a flour mill.” 

“IT am no apologist for the modernists,’ 
said the grammarian, ‘‘and I am not at all 
sure that my own system is perfect. But 
that it is original no one can deny. I have 
written a number of verses in ordinary 
prosody. They are not satisfactory. And I 
am determined yet to be reckoned among 
the lyricists of Cairo and Alexandria, to 
say nothing of Antioch, when any critic 
begins counting them on his fingers.”’ 

“It is ridiculous to strive for supremacy 
over one’s contemporaries,"’ said the dwarf 
Biogenes, ‘‘since Plato and Aischylus.”’ 

“They are dead,”’ said the grammarian, 
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‘and their glory no longer pains us. But 
it would be very embarrassing, as you in- 
fer, if they were living in Cairo.” 

“They are very much alive,’’ said Bi- 
egenes, “if only the jackanapes who are 
slitting one another's throats for suprem- 
acy knew it. And I dare say some of them 
do. I knew one such author in Alexandria. 
Somebody had put a bug in his ear and he 
was indefatigably attempting to destroy 
all the works of Plato. There was another 
who danced with joy when the library 
burned. If they would aim at the excellence 
of those elder men instead of scrambling 
for premiére place in the journals, the 
history of Egyptian literature would be 
richer."” 

“You cannot keep competition out of 
Grub Street,"’ said the grammarian. “‘It is 
life or death there. You speak as an out- 
sider."’ 

“On the contrary, I speak of these fel- 
lows with authority,”’ said the dwarf Bi- 
ogenes, “for once I was one of them. I 
perished, almost, while writing three trag- 
edies, an epic and a novel.”’ 

“You have not the appearance of a poet 
or a novelist,’’ said the grammarian. 

“TI have been making a living for seven- 
teen years,"’ said Biogenes, ‘‘in the manu- 
facture of baskets. I speak of when I was 
an elf, living altogether in the ghostly 
world. Then I learned what the life of 
letters was like. I composed a poem about 
opium that was much admired by the 
young men with new whiskers.” 

“There were lively times when I was a 
beginner,”’ said the grammarian. “I knew 
a young man who stabbed a better poet to 
death with a goose-quill.”” 

“It was quite common to circulate a 
libel about anybody who had been praised 
by the critics,"’ said Biogenes. ‘I did it my- 
self. When did you take up composition?” 

“I served my apprenticeship in Antioch 
twenty years ago,”’ said the grammarian. 
“I was a young man of aérial nature, and 
always had a leaning toward verse. So I 
went to the city and joined the young 
fellows who knew all about beauty. There 
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were a number of us, all barking Up the 
same tree. We were hounds for fame jp 
those days, as we are yet, and we were even 
jealous of a popular syncopator who jp. 
vented a melody that maddened the popu- 
lation from Fall till Spring. We were 
charmed, any of us, to see our names jp 
the bulletins. The desire for immortality 
is pardonable in any man, you will admit, 
and I dare say you have felt it yourself.” 

“It is very difficult to write a line that 
will be immortal,’’ said the dwarf Biog- 
enes. ‘‘And we must remember too, that 
the desire to perpetuate beautiful work or 
abstract ideas and the desire to be personally 
remembered are different things. Plato 
wrote the ‘Phaxdrus.’ A_ballad-monger 
and lecturer I know of, who died of the 
pip, caused to be inscribed on his tomb 
that it contained a very brilliant man. 
Marcus Scaurus—and how many remember 
him?—wrote three books concerning his 
own life. Do you think the world will 
eventually care whether today you had 
artichokes for your dinner?”’ 


“I have planned an autobiography, | 


whatever you say,”” said the grammarian, 
**and I will explain everything accurately.” 
“You are on dangerous ground when 
you treat of affairs that are of significance 
to nobody else,’’ Biogenes replied. ‘Our 
glory in daily transactions is more or less 
chimerical and, though we fill twenty 
volumes about them, we are likely to fare 
worse in the tricky memory of men than 
Critander, who is remembered for a witti- 
cism he exchanged with an apothecary: 
But return, if you will, to Antioch.” 
‘*Reared in the Soudan,” said the gram- 
marian, “I was not a little ashamed of 
being a poet. But a pamphlet by a young 
bank clerk, full of songs about women and 
death, reassured me. I became one of the 
new generation, cozened the moon, and 
twisted the speech and the metre so my 
songs would be surprising, with the best 
of them. We had a jolly enough assortment 
of poets in Antioch in those days. One 
fellow I knew had to abandon writing 
because it gave him the shingles. I remem 
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ber another, very metaphysical, who at- 
tempted to explain a hole in his shirt as an 
illusion. One witty young man who wrote 
nothing at all made moncy off his remarks, 
charging a penny a word for those that 
were cribbed by the omnivorous scribes, 
from whom nothing escaped. One drama- 
tist, rebelling at being interrupted by 
people who had nothing to do, did his 
writing in an attic, by the light of a 
burglar’s lantern, so nobody could see he 
was home. There was an Alexandrian who 
was extremely conceited and always talked 
loudest at table. He wrote horribly. His 
sonnets had been refused, and my volume 
of verse, which I sent to him with an 
inscription, he hurled in the fire. 

“For I had got out a book, done by an 
excellent copyist, with illuminated initials. 
It contained songs about everything. But 
trouble began at once. I was honored with 
a vitriolic review, which without doubt 
I deserved. However, I should have pre- 
ferred to be spitted on finer steel, and I 
wrote to the critic in question and re- 
minded him that when the Emperor Au- 
gustus met an ass before the battle of 
Actium he considered it a favorable omen. 
And as tokens of my esteem I presented 
him with a pad of butter and a duck-egg, 
but he took the gifts in bad spirit. 

“I forgot tosay,’’ added the grammarian, 
“that I had neglected to establish credit 
when I arrived in Antioch. We were all 
of us poor, as we should have been, for 
none of us was willing to work. We had 
elaborated a theory, at a mass-meeting in 
a dramshop, that society should pay us a 
salary because we were worth money as 
ornaments.”’ 

“There was a black man in Abyssinia 
three thousand years ago," said the dwarf 
Biogenes, ‘“‘who demanded honor and a 
Pension for a song in original metres. 
Herodotus, in one of his lost books, re- 
ferred to him as having been in his old 
age a butler in the home of aship-chandler.”’ 
_ We were never put on the government 
list,” said the grammarian. “And our 
atnassian school was eventualiy broken 


up under economical stress. One young 
fellow, I remember, before the group was 
dismembered, was through good luck in- 
vited to dine at a silversmith’s—by the 
artificer’s wife—but a fish-bone stuck in 
his throat and he died the victim of a 
square meal. The rest of the bards, in- 
cluding myself, were high-spirited cascals, 
with a good deal of mettle, but two years 
of hunting for dinner and freezing tamed 
us considerably. We discovered that we 
were unable to live upon dew like the 
fairies. When we saw anyone eating we 
became jealous and wondered how the 
devil he got the money to pay for it. But 
I was determined to be literary, and I took 
classes in composition and taught imbeciles 
and children how to parse Greek. 

“The others went different ways. One 
obtained work as a court reporter during 
an epidemic of murders and shortly after- 
ward hanged himself with his cravat, say- 
ing that he found life intolerable because 
he had no time to write verses. Another 
became notorious by advertising in the 
market-place, and anywhere there were 
billboards, for a rich wife. One posted a 
bulletin at the exchange, saying he was 
willing to pull a cart in harness if they 
would pay him for it. One opened a shop 
selling hair-powder, and another, selling 
geographical maps. A sonneteer made a 
little money hocus-pocusing at a street car- 
nival. A fellow who had specialized in the 
rhapsody did clog-dances in pothouses, 
passing his hat. One became a critic, for 
twenty pennies a week, making himself the 
scourge of all zsthetic iniquity. Another 
was hanged when they caught him with 
a mold, making piastres out of pewter. 
One, the luckiest, made a fortune selling 
beer to sailors.”’ 

“Did any of you write £ .ther?’’ asked 
Biogenes. 

‘Some of us did,”’ said the grammarian. 
“I have kept at it. One, who had become 
a broker, fell in love with a country girl 
and composed the best verses of his career." 

“It is perhaps not necessary that a man 
should struggle eight hours a day with a 
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pen in his hand,”’ said the dwarf Biogenes. 
“The most beautiful story was conceived, 
not by a practicing romancer or poet, but 
by a monk. It is “The Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus.’ And the most delicate of pas- 
toral love-songs was written by a revolu- 
tionary who was the terror of nobles and 
shopkeepers.”’ 

“There is no question it would be 
better,” said the grammarian, ‘if we 
could do nothing but write. That monk 
and this raggedy-breeches you speak of 
were exceptional men. If you were a writer 
at heart, you would realize this fully. Why, 
may I ask, after writing tragedies, epic 
verse and a novel, did you abandon the 
profession of letters?”’ 

“I was unable to discover an herb that 
was a prophylactic against foolishness,”’ 
replied Biogenes. ‘And I simply grew tired 
of blushing.”’ 

“All great writers have had the courage 
to be foolish,’’ said the grammarian. ‘“‘It 
is only the little men who live in terror of 
making asses of themselves.”’ 

“I was very small fry then,”’ said 
Biogenes. **But continue with Antioch.” 

“I began to eke out a living,”’ said the 
grammarian, ‘‘as I told you, by giving in- 
struction in Greek and teaching versifica- 
tion. The latter was worse. Strange crea- 
tures brought me their poems, which I 
criticized at great length for a penny a 
line. And on reading these verses which 
came so hard I was racked by a sympa- 
thetic pain, to which I attribute the be- 
ginnings of rheumatism. 

“*You can imagine that, teaching ten 
hours a day, I got little accomplished. I 
was twenty-eight when I began and I am 
now forty-seven. I wrote two or three 
pages a week. When I left Antioch and 
came to Cairo five years ago it was still 
uncompleted. But, with hard application 
since I arrived here, and, unfortunately, 
with fewer students in Cairo than I had 
formerly, I wrote the last words during the 
Winter just past. | am now waiting for it 
to be issued by a bookseller in Antioch. 
He says that it is good and I have confi- 


dence in him. When it is published, I shall 
emerge from retirement, return to Antioch 
and enjoy a hard-earned triumph.” 

“And what is this novel about?” asked 
the dwarf Biogenes. 

“It is about a grammarian,’ 
gtammarian. 

“Your reappearance in Antioch after the 


said the 


volume is published is not likely to be 


accompanied by an earthquake,”’ replied 
Biogenes. **We live in a busy society. But 
I trust it will be successful.”’ 

“There is no question about that,” said 
the grammarian. 

“Life and letters are always uncertain,” 
said Biogenes. ‘‘Coculus Naso was sure of 
his fame, but the night before his Corin- 
thian tragedy was first put upon sale he 
saw a spectre standing under a lamp-post 
which predicted its murder at the hands of 
the critics.”” 

“I do not anticipate any difficulty,” said 
the grammarian. ‘“This novel is good.” 


“Do you plan to compose another?” 


asked Biogenes. 

“Possibly,’’ said the grammarian. 
“When I have disposed of my autobiog- 
raphy. But, as relaxation, I have returned 
to verse lately. My theory about sounds 
has taken all my time since April. I have 
nightly imitated the noise of that fork and 
am gradually developing a monotonous 
rhythm that tapers off into nothing. There 
have been no poems written by anybody 
in precisely that crooning tone. It is new, 
and since it is new, I have faith in it. I will 
become famous also for that. If you wish, 
I'll read you a specimen of this extraordi- 
nary metre— 

“I have an engagement,” said the dwarf 
Biogenes, purpling. “I should not have 
stopped in the first place.”’ 


‘‘And I should be at my work,” said the | 


grammarian tartly. 

He gave a flip to the fork. The dwarf 
Biogenes departed in some confusion, and 
stepped into the strect as the vibrant tin 
sighed into silence and the grammarian’s 
quill once more went scratching savagely 
over the fool’s-cap. 
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TRIAL BY JURY 


BY HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Me. Crowe: That [Dr. W. A. White's record as 
a psychiatrist] is objected to as incompetent, ir- 
relevant, and immaterial. The only purpose of it 
will be to lay a foundation for him to testify as 
an expert on the question of the sanity or insanity 
of the defendants. On a plea of guilty, your honor 
has no right to go into that question. As soon 
as it appears in the trial it is your honor’s duty 
to call a jury. ...1 insist that the question of 
sanity or insanity is a matter under the law for 
a jury... . From the moment you hear evidence 
on insanity everything you do becomes of no 
effect under the law, and this becomes a mock 
trial.—Chicago Tribune, July 31, 1924. 


learned attorney for the State, if 

he had exhausted a day in formal 
argument and exposition, could not have 
more thoroughly evinced the utter bank- 
ruptcy of his scientific knowledge and the 
totally archzological nature of his juristic 
concepts and orientation... . 

Walter Bagehot is said to have remarked 
that the chief cure for admiration for the 
English House of Lords was to go and 
give it an ocular inspection. It is equally 
true that in most cases we can be cured of 
our reverence for contemporary social in- 
stitutions by a casual investigation of their 
history. What has been viewed hitherto 
as a gigantic example of divine solicitude, 
condescension and revelation appears upon 
research to be but a clumsy and awkward 
product of centuries of historic evolution, 
embodying, like the great rock formations, 
a vast number of fossil and vestigial re- 
mains, many of them quite as anachro- 
nistic today as the theory of the four hu- 
mors or medieval astrology. Of no other 
institution is this more true than of the 
jury as an instrument for the ascertain- 


ment of the guilt or innocence of men 
accused of crime. 


(Ciesmed or unconsciously, the 





I have not space here for a thorough 
review of the history of the jury, such as 
might be founded upon the illuminating 
researches of Brunner, Pollock, Maitland, 
Thayer and Haskins, but I may point out 
briefly the salient facts in the matter. In 
the first place, more than ninety-nine per 
cent of human history was passed without 
any such institution as the jury having a 
place in criminal procedure. It had, in- 
deed, a very recent origin. Even the highly 
developed Roman jurisprudence knew it 
not. Its beginnings in late medieval times 
in Western Europe were due as much to 
accident as to design. During the greater 
part of the Middle Ages the ordeal, trial 
by battle and compurgation were the most 
widely used devices for ascertaining the 
guilt of the accused. But early in the pe- 
riod the political, rather than the juristic, 
conditions of the times were evolving ma- 
chinery which, though far removed in its 
origin from court procedure, was destined 
ultimately to beget the modern jury. 

Its remote origins are to be found in the 
nature of the fiscus, which was related to 
the royal revenue jurisdiction in imperial 
Rome. This power was carried over by the 
Franks, to whom the royal lands were 
known as fiscal lands. Among the more im- 
portant administrative business of the 
Frankish Empire was the inquiry into 
royal rights, and particularly into disputes 
over royal lands. In order to establish his 
rights the King would frequently direct an 
inquisitio, ot inquiry into the actual state of 
affairs. The matter was usually settled 
after conversations and adjustments be- 
tween the royal representatives and private 
citizens. In due time the inquisitio was ex- 
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tended still further. The King's representa- 
tives would summon a group of leading 
citizens and extract from them an opinion 
or statement as to the taxable wealth of 
their community, the state of the public 
order, and the prevalence of offenses against 
the King and his laws. This group of citi- 
zens or neighbors was known as a jurata 
and its report to the King or his representa- 
tives was known as a veredictum. Here we 
have in embryo both the terminology and 
the procedure of the modern jury. 

This first stage of its development, as 
primarily an administrative rather than a 
juristic instrument, was most perfectly 
realized by the Normans, who took the 
practice to England in 1066. There the 
royal inquisition soon came to be known 
as an assize. Exactly a century after the 
landing of William the Conqueror, namely, 
at the famous Assize of Clarendon in 1166, 
the grand jury took definite form. A vary- 
ing number of country gentlemen and 
burghers were summoned before the royal 
representatives and compelled to tell 
whether they knew of anyone accused of 
crime in the neighborhood. At least twelve 
of those summoned had to agree as to the 
accuracy of the report in order to secure 
royal action. That so large a number was 
summoned was due to the fact that in the 
case of powerful violators of the King's 
peace a single individual feared to make 
accusation. This jury of accusation, which 
appeared shortly after the middle of the 
Twelfth Century, was, of course, the grand 
jury rather than the trial or petit jury of 
today. Those accused of crime by it were 
commonly subjected to the ordeal or duel 
in order to ascertain their guilt, though as 
early as 1160, in certain civil cases, Henry 
II is said to have allowed the accused to 
decline trial by battle and resort to a crude 
form of jury trial. The development of the 
trial jury, as we know it, however, was de- 
layed for half a century or more. 

The thing which did more than anything 
else to establish it was Innocent III's con- 
demnation of the ordeal in 1215. This 
strong pronouncement of the Church 


against the prevalent method of ascertain. 
ing guilt led to the gradual substitution of 
the jury trial, which made its appearance 
in England by the close of the first quarter 
of the Thirteenth Century. At first, it was 
rather common for the grand jury to act 
also as a trial jury, but in due time the two 
bodies came to be definitely separated in 


composition and function. For a century or } 


so a person who preferred to do so might 
decline a jury trial and resort to trial by 
battle or accept torture. The incentive in 
these cases was the fact that conviction by 
a jury led to the seizure of the property of 
the accused and the possible destitution of 
his relatives. Trial by battle was gradu. 
ally outlawed, but torture remained legal 
to the close of the Eighteenth Century. In 
the early juries there had been no definite 
uniformity as to numbers, with the ex 

tion that usually twelve of those chosen 
were compelled to agree before a decision 
could be made, but in the course of time 
the English jury came to consist definitely 


of twelve “‘good men and true.” The | 


choice of the number twelve unquestion- 
ably was based upon scriptural precedent, 
and the primordial jury was clearly re- 
lated to the earlier device of compurgation, 
by which, in the absence of direct evidence, 
twelve friends of the accused could swear 
to their belief in his innocence. The Holy 
Spirit was assumed to hover in close prox- 
imity to the compurgators, and when the 
jury developed it was believed that It 
watched with equal solicitude over the 
decisions of jurymen. The Holy Ghost was 
supposed to be particularly favorable to 
the number twelve because of the fact that 
there had been twelve tribes of Israel and 
Twelve Apostles. It is probably only an 
accident that the sacred Hebrew number 
seven was not chosen instead of twelve. A 
definite deterrent advantage might cer 


tainly have arisen had the choice fallen on — 


the number thirteen! 

- At the outset, the trial jury performed 
the functions of the present jury plus that 
of the witnesses. The jurymen were usually 
men who had a knowledge of the facts in 
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question and they based their verdict upon 
their own information or judgment. By 
the opening of the Fifteenth Century in 
England, however, the jury was gradually 
transformed into a body which founded its 
decisions mainly upon evidence supplied 
by witnesses. For a considerable period 
the only witnesses summoned were those 
for the prosecution, and the defendant 
was at a distinct disadvantage. Gradually, 
however, he was given the right, under 
progressively lessened handicaps, to call 
upon witnesses to testify in his behalf. 
Along with this went the development of 
rules of evidence, and of the right to chal- 
lenge jurymen, and improved methods of 
impanelling the jury. The rules of evi- 
dence and the court-room procedures 
which prevail today are a curious mosaic, 
embodying elements which originated as 
early as the Fourteenth Century in juxta- 
position to such highly novel devices as 
the summoning of trained psychiatrists to 
aid judges and juries in their decisions. 
The modern rules of evidence and proce- 
dure, in other words, present a recapitula- 
tion of the entire history of trial by jury. 

It should be quite evident from even 
this brief and casual sketch that the jury 
is far from the divinely created and sanc- 
tioned bulwark of human liberty which 
right-thinking men now suppose it to be. 
Ittookits origin in a non-juridical field and 
was clumsily adapted to its present pur- 
pose simply because nothing better was at 
hand. Far from being a rampart of human 
freedom or a safeguard of democracy, it 
was in its origins one of the most potent 
and highly prized instruments of royal ab- 
solutism and monarchical oppression. Com- 
pated to other institutions of the time, 
trial by jury probably made a fairly re- 
spectable showing in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, when there were relatively few highly 
trained lawyers, and the men summoned 
for jury service represented the intelligent 
and cultured upper class. But the progress 
of medical knowledge, sociology and juris- 
prudence since that time has made it as 
preposterous and out of date as the sun dial 


of James I or the coach of Charles II. More- 
over, the average jury is today chosen from 
an altogether less intelligent class than 
that which furnished jurymen in the Six- 
teenth Century. 


II 


The complete futility and inadequacy of 
the trial by jury can be best indicated by a 
brief analysis of the actual procedure from 
the impanelling of the jury to the render- 
ing of the verdict. The selection of the 
panel is determined by lot, the names of a 
definite number of citizens being drawn at 
random from a collection of slips or cards 
bearing the names of all the qualified citi- 
zens of the county. At best, any such panel 
can only at rare intervals include a better 
than average group of citizens. It cannot be 
limited to those possessing unusual intelli- 
gence or special knowledge of criminal 
matters. In the usual case, the panel is 
made up of an average collection of farm- 
ers, shoemakers, barbers, plumbers, hod- 
carriers, and day laborers, with a few pro- 
fessional or business men sprinkled among 
them. In many cases, of course, the theory 
of a choice by lot has become a legal fic- 
tion, and accommodating commissioners of 
juries are willing, for a reasonable consid- 
eration, to draw the names of the men de- 
sired by district attorneys or lawyers for 
the defense. Such selected panels are by no 
means rare, and when one of them supplies 
a jury the outcome of the trial is assured 
before a single witness has been sum- 
moned. Even when a panel is honestly se- 
lected it fulfils exactly the democratic doc- 
trine that special training is in no way 
essential to competence in the handling of 
public affairs. It is drawn from precisely 
the classes from which a mob might be 
raised by the Ku Klux Klan. 

In the choice of the actual jury from the 
panel we observe the operation of a process 
that may be called counter-selection. The 
obviously more intelligent and abler mem- 
bers, drawn from the business and profes- 
sional classes, are for the most part auto- 
matically excused from service, leaving 
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only the farmers, cobblers, barbers, clerks, 
hod-carriers and day-laborers. These men 
are questioned forthwith as to whether 
they have read about or formed any opin- 
ion concerning the case. Those who answer 
in the affirmative are likewise automati- 
cally disqualified. It is quite apparent that 
in regard to any significant case any honest 
man possessing a modicum of literacy is 
compelled to give an affirmative answer to 
this interrogation. Hence, the actual 
choice of jurymen is limited to the illit- 
erates and the liars. 

Naturally, the attorneys on the two 
sides desire to obtain a jury which will be 
4@ priori as favorable as possible to their 
sides. Therefore, they challenge all jury- 
men who, because of party affiliation, re- 
ligious belief, class membership or nation- 
ality may possibly be against them. If the 
defendant is a prominent Democrat, the dis- 
trict attorney will naturally desire a Re- 
publican jury, and a Catholic defendant 
suggests immediately the desirability of 
having a heavy representation of Method- 
ists and Baptists. If a so-called Red is on 
trial the district attorney endeavors to get 
a jury of bank-clerks and stock-brokers, 
while the counsel for the defense labors to 
secure veniremen who admire W. Z. Foster. 
The liberal legal arrangements for chal- 
lenging without cause, and the practically 
unlimited right of challenging for cause, 
make this manoeuvring easy. Only an ex- 
actly equal balancing of knowledge and 
wits on the part of the approving barris- 
ters can prevent it. The jury chosen is thus 
often either ‘“‘fixed,’’ “‘hand-picked’’ or 
composed of the most colorless and feeble- 
minded of the illiterates and liars. 

This jury, after a few days of bewilder- 
ment in the new and strange atmosphere, 
settles down into a state of mental paraly- 
sis which makes it practically impossible 
for the majority of its members to con- 
centrate intelligently and alertly upon the 
testimony and the rulings of the court. At 
best, it is in a state of distraction and ab- 
sent-mindedness. The farmer wonders 
whether his hens are being fed or his horses 
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properly bedded down, and the drummer 
bemoans his lost sales. Awakened from 
time to time from this stupor and these 
fantasies by the unusual beauty, volubility, 
resonance or obscenity of the witnesses 
and testimony, the jurymen suddenly 
pounce upon some more or less irrelevant 
bit of testimony and forget or overlook the 
most significant facts divulged by the wit. 
nesses. Thus we have, in a typical jury 
trial, the testimony of the witnesses and 
the rulings of the judge presented to a 
group of colorless men drawn from the 
least intelligent elements in the population 
at a time when they have lapsed into a 
mental state which practically paralyzes 
the operation of their normally feeble 
intellects. 

The situation as regards the testimony 
itself is scarcely more satisfactory. Psy- 
chologists, following the pioneer work of 
Miinsterberg, have proved time and again 
that the most honest and intelligent eye- 
witnesses, having observed an act in ques- 
tion leisurely and directly, are unable to 
testify about it with any degree of exacti- 
tudeor unanimity. The testimony normally 
produced in a court-room is incomparably 
inferior to that brought forth in carefully 
controlled psychological tests. There is 
usually a paucity of eyc-witnesses, and 
those that actually exist are rarely per- 
sons of intelligence. Quite as likely as 
not they are among the ‘‘undesirable 
citizens’’ of the place, who would not be 
believed under oath if they were disgorg- 
ing from any other vantage point than 
the witness-chair. But even these inferior 
persons with their inadequate information 
are rarely allowed to testify in a straight- 
forward fashion. The technical rules of 
evidence often prevent their being pet- 
mitted to tell the most pertinent things 
they know. On the other hand, counsel 
may seduce them into making all sorts of 
vague insinuations about things of which 
they know practically nothing. 

But even this is not the worst of it. As 
everyone who is not absolutely innocent 
of court procedure knows, witnesses af¢ 
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usually as carefully coached by counsel as 
ize speakers in a rhetorical contest. Very 
frequently the “‘best’’ type of witness is 
one who knows absolutely nothing about 
the case and so may be coached from the 
beginning to tell a coherent story. Con- 
yictions or confessions of perjury in all 
sorts of cases, from the celebrated Mooney 
case to the recent case of Sacco and Van- 
zetti have demonstrated the frequency of 
this building up of “‘impressive’’ testi- 
mony by counsel and witness without the 
slightest factual basis. It is one of the 
marvels and injustices of our criminal 
ure that in the case of a conviction 

of perjury the witness alone, instead of 
the witness and counsel together, is com- 
pelled to suffer the penalty of the law. But 
even if we had the most accurate testimony 
by witnesses of the highest intelligence 
and undisputed veracity, its value and sig- 
nificance would be practically lost upon 
the illiterate, inattentive and distracted 
jury. Hence, the outcome is essentially 
this: a body of individuals of average or 
less than average ability who could not 
tell the truth if they wanted to, who 


. usually have little of the truth to tell, 


who are not allowed to tell even all of 
that, and who are frequently instructed 
to fabricate voluminously and unblush- 
ingly, present this largely worthless, 
wholly worthless, or worse than worthless 
information to twelve men who are for 
the most part unconscious of what is being 
divulged to them, and would be incapable 
of an intelligent interpretation of the in- 
formation if they heard it. 

In case there is intelligent, pertinent and 
damaging testimony and a few competent 
and alert jurymen have slipped by the 
lawyers during the period of challenging 
the jury, an attempt is made by the lawyer 
whose side seems likely to lose by this 
testimony to obscure its significance and 
divert the attention of the jurymen from 
it. Every form of inflammatory oratorical 
appeal is permitted by the rules and every 
type of effort to stir the prejudices of the 
jurymen. The jury may even be covertly 


threatened with mob reprisal if it does not 
render a certain type of verdict. Particu- 
larly in closing appeals is this rhetorical 
gaudiness utilized. If the evidence is 
strongly unfavorable to one party, the 
lawyer representing it is likely to ignore 
the testimony altogether and to appeal 
solely to the emotions of the jury. And it 
need not be said that to the average jury 
an emotional appeal is far more potent 
than a factual demonstration. Perhaps the 
most instructive thing about the modern 
jury trial is that neither the district attor- 
mney nor the counsel for the defense is 
vitally interested in the hard facts. The 
district attorney commonly desires to con- 
vict whether the defendant is innocent or 
not, and the counsel for the defense desires 
an acquittal whether his client is guilty 
or not. Moreover, it is the jury which 
invites the lavish use of money in hiring 
expensive counsel to obscure facts and cre- 
ate fiction—that transition which Hob- 
house describes as the substitution of battle 
by purse for the ancient battle by person. 
Before a group of trained experts the vapor- 
ings of high-priced counsel would have 
about as much standing as the pulpit gym- 
nastics of Billy Sunday. 

The technical rulings of law are as 
ineffective before the jury as is the testi- 
mony. The average juryman is abjectly 
ignorant of even the most elementary 
law, and almost invariably misses the 
significance of the judge's interpretations 
of it. Even in those cases where the rulings 
are simple, explicit and direct, the jury 
often brazenly and defiantly ignores them. 
A writer cites an interesting case where 
a judge instructed the jury to bring in a 
verdict in a certain manner unless they 
felt that they knew more about the law 
than he did. Astonished when they dis- 
regarded his advice, he reminded them of 
his charge. Whereupon the foreman re- 
sponded; ‘‘Well, jedge, I reckon we con- 
sidered that point, too."’ Especially futile 
are the rulings with respect to the rejection 
of evidence that has been actually pre- 
sented. If a juryman has been impressed 
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with testimony, in not one case out of 
ten will he be influenced by a subsequent 
ruling of the judge that it is irrelevant and 
must be excluded from consideration. 

The burlesque upon science and justice 
which trial by jury thus presents is carried 
from the court-room to the room where 
the jury deliberates. Here it is free to, 
and frequently does, ignore absolutely all 
the instructions of the judge and all the 
testimony presented, and comes to its de- 
cision upon the basis of the prejudices 
of the members. In a recent notorious 
murder trial in New Jersey the jury frankly 
disregarded all the testimony, knelt in 
prayer, and then found a unanimous ver- 
dict for the defendant. This case was 
unique only in regard to the frankness of 
the jury’s confession of the method it pur- 
sued and the publicity which that confes- 
sion received in the press. Even in cases 
where a jury is reasonably alert in follow- 
ing the testimony, the desirable results of 
such an unusual phenomenon are likely 
to be destroyed by the presence upon the 
panel of a powerful and impressive per- 
sonality or a stubborn moron. There are 
innumerable cases of a miscarriage of jus- 
tice due to the conversion of the jury to 
the point of view of a prejudiced but 
convincing orator or to the presence of a 
juror who through bias, bribery or stu- 
pidity has held out against the judgment 
of his eleven colleagues. And even the most 
elementary psychology makes it clear that 
though we had twelve able men on the 
jury they could rarely come to a concise, 
definite and well-reasoned agreement upon 
the basis of a study of the same body of 
facts. 

We have thus the spectacle of a “‘fixed’’ 
or “‘selected’’ jury, or one of colorless liars 
and illiterates deciding the matter of the 
corporeal existence, public reputation, 
property rights or personal freedom of a 
fellow-man upon the basis of prayer, lot- 
tery, rhetoric, acrimonious debate or in- 
timidation, in ignorance or defiance of 
legal rulings which they do not under- 
stand and of testimony, perhaps dishonest, 
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which they have only imperfectly fo}. 
lowed, and from an intelligent comprehen. 
sion of which they have been diverted by 
the fervid emotional appeals of counsel, 
If one were to protest against the accuracy 
of this picture by the counter-allegation 
that most verdicts are nevertheless sound 
and that such a result could scarcely be 
expected from so grotesque a procedure as 
I have described, the first answer suggested 
would be the query as to how one knows 
a particular verdict is a correct one. The 
majority of our convicted murderers go to 
the chair bawling protestations of inno- 
cence, while many obviously guilty ones 
are freed. There being under our system 
an opportunity only for a verdict of guilty 
or not guilty, by the mathematical laws of 
chance verdicts should be right in fifty 
per cent of all cases, taking a sufficiently 
large number of cases and extending them 
over an adequate period of time. Surely 
there is no person of reasonable Iq, sanity 
and literacy who would contend that more 
than half of our jury verdicts are accu- 
rate, or that the majority of those which 
are sound are such for any other reason 
than pure chance. An equally satisfactory 
result might be obtained far less expen- 
sively and in a more expeditious and digni- 
fied manner by resort to dice or the roulette 
wheel. I should be quite willing to defend 
the thesis that, in so far as certainty and 
accuracy are concerned, the modern jury 
trial is not a whit superior to the ordeal 
or trial by battle. 





Ill 


The amusing but tragic travesty which 
almost invariably accompanies a jury trial 
is due, chiefly, of course, to our democratic 
hallucination as to the intellectual acumen, 
information, and judgment of the average } 
specimen of Homo sapiens, and to our entirely 
wrong-headed and antiquated concepts in 
regard to society's proper attitude toward 
the criminal. Hitherto, our criminal jus- 
tice has been concerned almost entirely 
with the crime and its commission and 
not with the criminal and his personality. 
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Modern criminal science repudiates this 
mode of approach. It is the criminal and 
not the crime which must be primarily 
considered, whether we emphasize the ref- 
ormation of the criminal or the protection 
of society. The nature of the criminal 
nality is the point of attack for the 
rational criminologist, and there is no 
ter scientific fallacy extant today than 
that which was urged so tenaciously by 
Mr. Crowe and his associates in the recent 
Chicago trial, namely, that the penalty 
should be made to fit the crime. Only in 
a very limited degree is the crime any real 
criterion of the potential danger of the 
criminal to society or of the possibility 
of his reformation. The California Bluc- 
beard, J. P. Watson, who was discovered 
some four years ago to have killed at least 
nine wives, was potentially less dangerous 
to society than a low-grade feeble-minded 
boy whose chief offense to date has been 
the pilfering of marbles and candy. Mr. 
Watson, under proper therapeutic treat- 
ment, could probably have been cured of 
his compulsion neurosis in a couple of 
years and restored as a safe member of 
society, but every criminally inclined im- 
becile is an incurable potential murderer as 
long as he lives, even though he may never 
commit any crime during his entire career. 
Accepting, then, as basic the notion that 
we should deal with the personality of the 
criminal and not with his alleged act, it 
immediately becomes apparent that crim- 
inology is a highly complex technical 
subject. To be successfully pursued it re- 
quires the collaboration of biologists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists and social 
workers. Obviously, its problems are not 
to be entrusted to lawyers or to the sort of 
men who serve on juries. The jury-room 
is no more a place for the functioning of 
the common man than the opetating-room 
of a hospital, the designing-room of the 
American Bridge Company or the research 
laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany. Least of all can we rationally entrust 
the decision in a case of alleged insanity to 
the average man. Imagine, for example, a 


group of plumbers, barbers and the like 
being assembled before a class of medical 
students to diagnose a case of inflammation 
of the pancreas, or gallstones, or tumor of 
the uterus. Such a grotesque absurdity 
would be exactly comparable to the bur- 
lesque of calling a jury to decide upon the 
insanity of a defendant in a criminal case 
were it not that the determination of 
insanity is often a much more difficult and 
subtle task than the diagnosis of a physical 
disease. If Mr. Crowe desired to have him- 
self laughed out of the society of rational 
men, he could have furnished no better 
ground than his plea for a jury to determine 
the mental state of Loeb and Leopold. 
Modern criminal science, indeed, makes 
it clear that a lawyer is a wholly improper 
person to have any dealings whatever with 
criminals. He is as much out of place in 
the criminal court-room as he would be in 
the hospital or the chemical laboratory. 
Of course, we shall probably need legal 
forms and prescriptions for the conduct of 
the new criminology, in the same way that 
we now have legal regulation of medical 
practice and hospital organization, but 
the lawyer is not today thought to have 
any proper function in the bacteriological 
institute, the psychiatric clinic or the ob- 
servation ward of a hospital. We can, 
perhaps, tolerate the presence of a judge, 
but we can safely assume that all the legal 
guidance necessary may be supplied by 
this judge without the assistance of prose- 
cuting attorneys or lawyers for the defense. 
The legal profession, of course, will not 
welcome any proposal, however scientific 
and logical, which will forthwith remove 
a considerable portion of its professional 
income. But this obstacle, in due time, 
will be worn down, as it has been in the 
past in connection with the progress of 
scientific knowledge in other fields. We 
have taken the practice of medicine from 
shamans and surgery from barbers, and 
in time we shall take criminology from 
the legal profession. No unprejudiced and 
informed person can deny the need for this 
reform, for it is probably true that the 
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average contemporary barber is better 
equipped to perform a major surgical opera- 
tion than the average lawyer is to deal 
scientifically and efficiently with criminals. 

The new criminology will delegate the 
study and treatment of the criminal to a 
permanent group of experts under the 
leadership of trained and enlightened 
psychiatrists. Such a group will not be 
concerned primarily with the mere legal 
guilt of the person accused. Guilt of 
criminal action will be regarded only as a 
symptom of initial significance. Accusation 
and guilt will be viewed chiefly as means 
of bringing a criminal personality into the 
custody of scientists. The important ques- 
tion will be the menace of the individual 
to society and the possibility of so treating 
him as to eliminate that menace. If it is 
found that his personality is such as to 
make it permanent and serious, he will be 
segregated for life, whether he has com- 
mitted a multiple murder or stolen a bag 
of peanuts. On the other hand, many a 
person who has committed a murder will 
be committed to a sanitarium for treat- 
ment, with the expectancy of his ultimate 
release to a life of freedom if his motivating 
compulsive disorder is of the type which 
promises recovery under treatment. 

Those who allege that the new crim- 
inology will not offer adequate social pro- 
tection argue badly and in a circle. Surely 
no person would contend that our present 
criminal jurisprudence in the United States 
offers adequate protection against, say, 
crimes of violence. A careful statistical 
study by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has recently shown that there 
is only one execution to every one hundred 
and forty-six homicides in this country 
and that our homicide rate is seventeen 
times as high as that of England. The new 
criminology will prescribe a technic and 
procedure which will be much more ef- 
fective than even the English procedure. 
For the first time in the history of criminal 
jurisprudence there will be a group of 
individuals actually interested in the real 
facts about crime and capable of making 
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use of them in an intelligent manner, Ir 
will no longer be a matter of gubernatorial} 
ambitions on the part of the district attor. 
ney or fees and reputation for the counsel] 
for the defense. The new system will go 
beyond Chief Vollmer in urging improve. 
ments in our police, so as to make the 
discovery of crime and the subsequent 
retribution swift and sure. Ie will ad. 
vocate devices to discover in advance 
of criminal action the existence of per. 
sonalities likely to become menaces to 
society. In the case of a young person 
suffering from incipient dementia-precox 
we do not insist upon waiting until he 
has assassinated his grandmother before 
we commit him to an institution. Like- 
wise, it is not invariably necessary to 
wait until a potential murderer has com- 
mitted his crime before he is detected 
and segregated. Many will allege that it 
will be very difficult to discover such po- 
tential criminals in advance, but it may 
be retorted that it is equally difficult to 
discover persons who are spreading con- 
tagious diseases. Yet it is only as we suc- 
ceed in this last that we are capable of 
giving any reality and value to preventive 
medicine. In all probability, arrest by ever 
more scientifically trained police will re- 
main a major method of bringing the 
criminal to the attention of psychiatrists, 
but a greater and greater percentage of 
anticipations will be realized through 
mental hygiene clinics, compulsory mental 
testing, and the extension of psychiatry 
into the work of the public-schools. 

Even more, the scientific criminology 
will emphasize the necessity of sterilizing 
and segregating that class which produces 
most of our potential criminals, namely, 
the feeble-minded. There will be no more 
time sentences; the period of segregation 
will depend entirely upon the progress 
made toward the cure of the disorder 
which motivates and precipitates criminal 
conduct. The same criteria will guide our 
procedure that governs it today with 
respect to the release of patients from 
hospitals for the insane. 
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Drrricutties of a poor man in the faubourgs 
of Birmingham, as described in an open 
letter to the celebrated Birmingham News: 


ALABAMA 


To the Editor The Birmingham News: 





I am a resident of Ensley, having been in this 
place for the past twenty years. I am a tax- 
, a voter afd also a property-owncer. 
ol man, pure white, work at steel 
plane for an honest living, and in good stand- 
ing. I feel as if I have been treated unjustly. 
My cow strayed from my yard this mornin 
and I immediately went to the pound pen oad 
notified the head man in charge that my cow 
had got out and to ‘phone me as soon as he 
had heard or seen her. A few hours previous to 
this conversation I sent my boy to the pound 
to see if my cow was there, and she was. 
They had milked her and got about four gal- 
lons of milk, and charged me $2.50 to get her 
out. Now, this cow had only oe caught 
about two hours and the poundkeeper never 
reported to me he had ever seen or heard of 
her. He said it was his duty to milk all cows. 
Now I want to say, if the City of Birmingham 
is in such hard circumstances that when they 
catch a man’s cow and have to milk her and 
then charge him $2.50 in addition to get her 
out, they had better call a referendum for an- 
other bond issue and beg the peo le to support 
it. J. W. Cawrnorneg. 
1723 Avenue H, Ensley. 


From a circular issued b 
of Light, a fraternity of Los Angeles illu- 
minati, with headquarters in 
Box 1525: 














Tug perils of amour among the white, 
Protestant Nordics along the Coosa river, 
as described in a Gadsden dispatch to the 
same great newspaper: 

Smith Hill is in tne county jail on the charge 

of assault to murder. It is claimed that he was 

passing the home of his rival, Sam Aiken, in 


adsden, when he saw him standing in 


front of a mirror arranging his necktie. Hill 
decided to Pe him out of business, it is 


charged, an 


so pulled a revolver and fired. 


The bullet passed close by Aiken's head and 
shattered the mirror. 


CALIFORNIA 


From a Fis advertisement in the Los 


Angeles 


= porgecters of the Greater Santa Monica 
ub: 


imes, composed and paid for by 


The climax and apex of civilization are at 


Santa Monica....She attracts men of ad- 
vanced thought and ability. She inspires them 
with ideals. ... We invite creative thinkers 


and doers to make Santa Monica the scene of 
their work. 


fon ing, embracing, spooning, kissing or wres- 
tling with any person or persons of the opposite 
sex in of upon or near any public park, avenue, 
street, court, way, alley or place, or the beach, 
or any other public place in the city of Long 
Beach, and no person shall sit or lie with his 
or her head, or any other portion of his or her 
person, upon any portion of a person or ns 
of the opposite sex upon or near any of the said 
public places in the city of Long Beach. 


CHARMS 


We have had constructed under our instructions 
gold buttons, silver pendants and silver pins 
suitable to convert into charms. These are em- 
blems of the Brotherhood of Light in gold or 
silver on a field of blue enamel. They are hand- 
some pieces of jewelry, such as anyone may 
well feel proud to wear. Full instructions are 
sent with each for magnetizing and consecrat- 
ing for the purpose of making it a charm, 


COLORADO 


Politicians try to punish editors who. will not 
sacrifice convictions for commercialism. Be- 
cause the state Republican organization is con- 
trolled by the Ku Klux Klan, the News-Herald 
will not be given any part of the contract to 
ublish initiated and referred measures in 
ulder county. We should rather lose money 
for the sake of a principle than take money at 
the expense of our conscientious beliefs. 


Law-makinc by the Polizei in Denver, 
reported by the patriotic Post: 


Chief of Police Candlish issued an edict Thurs- 
day forbidding white women or white girls 





Orpinance lately passed by the Christian 


legislators of Long Beach, the Coney Island 
of Hollywood: 
No m shall indulge in caresses, hugging, 


the Brotherhood 


ostoffice 


Heroic renunciation of the editor of the 
eminent Boulder News-Herald: 


as 
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being in the employ of Greek, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Mexican or Negro restaurants, cand 
stores or other places of business. It is esti- 
mated more than 100 white women are now 
working in such places. The chief did not 
promise to find jobs for them. “I’m not goin 
to allow any white girl to be in the employ 


The police have issued a report showing that 
arrests for drunkenness in the District have in- 
creased 121% since 1910. During this period 
the population grew 32-177. Arrests for driy- 
ing automobiles while drunk have increased 


850.94% since 1918. 


le," d. 
these people,”’ he sai FLORIDA 
CONNECTICUT Warninc to potential evildoers in Miami, 
Decision of the learned Aubrey, J., of the as described by the esteemed Herald of that 
City Court of Meriden, in Dzickiela vs. city: 
Kama, an action for slander on the ground A small monument made a mysterious appear- 
that the defendant called the plaintiff a ance on S. E. First street on the sidewalk near 
drunkard: the Urmey Hotel, carly yesterday morning. 
: An inscription on one side of the monument 
An oral charge of drunkardness is not action- © reads: ‘On this spot a few years ago a white 
able per se unless it charges a crime, or unless man was found who had been tarred and 
it is coupled with some business in which feathered because he preached social equality 


drunkardness is a disqualification. Our prac- 
tice requires that oral words, to be actionable 
in themselves, must either charge an offense 
which upon conviction would call for an in- 
famous punishment or an offense which in- 
volves moral turpitude. It goes without saying 
that drunkardness does not call for an infamous 


to Negroes.’’ On another side were the words: 
“If you are a reckless Negro or a white man 
who believes in social equality, be advised 
Dade county don’t need you."’ The monument 
had not been removed last night. 





punishment and in a refined sense, drunkard- GEORGIA 

ness in the sense of intoxication is not of itself . ‘ 
made a misdemeanor or crime in this State. PROGRESS of Fundamentalism in bucolic | 
The gravamen of the offense lies in being found Georgia, as revealed by a press dispatch | 
intoxicated. Counsel suggests that since the from the State capital: , 


enactment of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the enforcement laws supposed to carry the 
same into effect, drunkardness has become a 
crime involving moral turpitude. But the pen- 
alty for intoxication still remains unchanged 
— | we cannot find that this claim is well 
founded either in law or in fact. 


How the commercial giants of Stamford 
seek relaxation from the strain of Service, 
as reported by the eminent Advocate: 


The Rotarians, at their meeting yesterday noon 
at the Suburban Club, were entertained by 
Robert G. Alter of Cincinnati, vice-president 
of the American Tool Co., who rendered sev- 
eral selections on his musical saw, accompanied 
on the piano by Miss Nellie Morrison of the 
Hotel Manor. 


During a debate in the Legislature on a meas- 
ure to allow counties, school districts, or 
municipalities to establish and maintain public 
libraries, either by taxation or by donations, 
Representative Hal Wimberly, of Laurens 
county, made a speech against the bill. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Wimberly there are only three 
books worth reading in the world—the Bible, 
the hymnbook and the almanac. *“Those three 
are enough for anyone,” said the Laurens rep- 
resentative. “‘Read the Bible. It teaches you 
how to act. Read the hymnbook. It contains 
the finest poetry ever written. Read the alma- 
nac. It shows you how to figure out what the 
weather will be. There isn’t another book that 
is necessary for anyone to read and therefore I 
am opposed to all libraries.’’ 

The measure failed to pass. The vote on 
agrecing to the favorable report of the com- 
mittee was 57 for and 63 against. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
From a public address at the apne of 


Po Se ie of de Whine Sous, 7 coca-cola and the Invisible Empire by Prof. 
reported by the Washington Daily News: (icercy Peacocks trscrioes Oy 








Gin, synthetic of course, which cost $7 a short 
quart in Washington three years ago, has grad- 
ually slid down the scale to three and four. 
Some is even lower, Whiskeys which brought 
from $12 to $20 are now from $6 to $10. 


More evidence in the same direction from 
the same great moral and intellectual news- 


paper: 


Success in business is no criterion for genius. 
Success socially ought to be, and usually is, 
for geniuses are usually, according to the case 
histories of 643 of them and more on record, 
well developed physically and socially, are 
gree sports, and are leaders in public speaking, 

istrionics, debating and organization. They 
make good newspaper reporters and feature 
writers. 
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HAWAII 


Resutts of the Americanization movement 
in the Pacific, as reported by the Honolulu 


Times: 
Mayor John H. Wilson walked from his chair 
at the board of the Board of Supervisors at 
adjournment this afternoon and hit Supervisor 
Ben Hollinger in the jaw, breaking his teeth 
and knocking him against the wall 

From behind, Supervisor Ahia struck the 
mayor and was floored by Louis Cain and 
others. 

When Ahia got up the mayor turned from 
Hollinger, who showed no fight, and, whecl- 
ing Ahia around by the arm, struck him. 

Blood flowed from the mouths of both Hol- 
linger and Ahia as they were escorted from the 


room. 
ILLINOIS 


From a laudatory article on the learned 
justices of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
in the Illinois Publisher: 
Mr. Justice Stones . . . is a member of a num 
ber of fraternal orders, being a Knight Tem- 
lar and a member of the Knights of Pythias. 
fie is also a member of the Peoria Rotary Club. 
Mr. — Thompson ...is an Elk, an 
Odd Fellow, a Knight of Pythias, a Moose, an 
Eagle, a Modern Woodman and a Mystic 
Worker. 
Mr. Justice Heard . . . is a 33rd degree Mason, 
a member of the Presbyterian Church, an Odd 
Fellow, a member of the Freeport and Dixon 
Country Clubs, and a Kiwanian. 


Arornrc credited to the Hon. Richard 
Yates, A.B., A.M., LL.B., LL.D., former 
Governor of Illinois, member of the Sixty- 
sixth, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Con- 
gresses of the United States, oat las dele- 
gate to the general conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in the advertise- 
ment of a new movie in the eminent 
Photoplay Magazine: 
I believe we never would have had the Abra- 
ham Lincoln we love—the tender, gentle, mer- 
ciful and sympathetic Lincoln—if he had not 
loved wildly and madly, even as you and I. 


INDIANA 


Conctusion reached after five years of 
prayer and cogitation by the eminent South 
nd Tribune: 


The best and easiest solution of the Prohibition 
problem would be for people to quit drinking. 


ScIENTIFIC note on the Mexican from the dis- 
tinguished Lake County Times of Hammond: 


As a general rule, he is not one half as bad as 
exaggerated newspaper reports make him out. 


He is human like the rest of us, only his cus- 
toms and ideas are different from ours. Hence 
it is our mission to educate him in our ways 


and thoughts. 
IOWA 


Tart — note in the Des Moines 
Capital: 
For more than 20 years Senator La Follette has 
not made a really patriotic speech. On no Fourth 
of July has he stood up and said to the young 
men of Wisconsin that this republic is the great- 
est country in the world. In view of Senator 
La Follette’s history the Capital would like to 
inquire on what ground he is entitled to receive 
one vote for the office of President. 


Format termination of the war for democ- 
racy in Iowa, as reported by a press dis- 
ee from the up-and-coming town of 
isbon: 
Approximately 10,000 persons gathered here 
from eastern Iowa to attend Sauerkraut Day, 
formerly an annual event, but abandoned dur- 
ing the war. The crowd ate 120 gallons of 
kraut, 250 pounds of wieners, and 75 pounds 
of crackers for lunch, and about the same for 


supper. 
KANSAS 


Psycuic effects of Prohibition in Kansas, as 
reported to the pious Philadelphia Public 
Ledger “3 the Hon. Jay E. House, a native 
of the Kansas steppes: 


As in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, the state of Prohibition in Kansas is what- 
ever you want to believe about it. If one de- 
sires to believe that the prohibitory laws are 
enforced, he can easily find thousands of excel- 
lent citizens who will agree with him. If, on 
the other hand, he desires to believe that Prohi- 
bition is not enforced, he can easily purchase 
the evidence necessary to sustain his view. He 
will not, however, if he lives in Kansas, pub- 
licly express such view. He will confine his re- 
marks to the circle of tried and true friends with 
whom he engages in wassail and song. In Kansas 
it is not considered good form to say the 
hibitory laws are not enforced. Very few have 
the courage to defy this convention. What is 
done openly and without apology in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania is done behind 
the barn or in the friendly obscurity of drawn 
blinds in Kansas. They're not afraid of the 
awful liquor they drink out there—if they do 
drink it—but they're afraid to talk about it. 
In Kansas if you say drinking is going on you 

et into trouble. The result is that those who 

now about it—and a good many do—keep it 
to themselves. 


KENTUCKY 


Co.apse of the Law Enforcement crusade 
in rural Kentucky, as revealed by a letter 
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marked success, the fundamental nature of 
night. 
New sure cure perfected by Prof. Dr. J. F, | 
Dirzuweit, inventor of the New Life § ‘ 
tem, with headquarters at Baltimore: 


to the editor of the historic Louisville 
Courier-Journal: 


Some time ago I obtained reliable information 
concerning the prevention of conception. I have 
already given chis information to a number of 
irls and young women. I shall continue to 
, ode meld this knowledge, and I dare anyone, 
either man or woman, to try to stop me 
Hodgenville, Ky. Mrs. Baker. 





Lying on the couch or sinking down in your 
easy chair, make sure that every muscle is re- 
laxed. First, deliberately make your right leg heavy, 3 
then the left. Think of each joint—ankle, knee, 
hip—to make sure that no muscle is holding any 
of these parts tense. Relax the trunk; make sure 
that no single muscle of your back is support- 
ing you in any way. Be sure also to relax the 
muscles of the face and neck. The jaw must not 


Tne American language as she is taught 
in rural Kentucky, from a state paper in 
the esteemed Anderson News: 


NOTICE TO TEACHERs!! 


be clenched; the tongue must not press forward F 
All teachers seem to have the wrong conce against the teeth nor back against the palate, | 
tion of the course of study about teaching the ow close your eyes. Roll them slightly up- ef 
grades. I say to all teachers that “‘All grades ward, fixing them on a point far off, on an o! 


are to be taught every year. Do not quibble 


_— this with your patrons. It must be as 
Say. : a pleasant b/we color. Visualize, with your eyes 
The Odd Grades as Major Grades and Even seul, a deep blue sky, endless as > jan : 
Grades as Minor Grades to be taught in the sion. This wil aid you to relax, and you will 
Even Years. And the Even grades as Major obably feel the desire to go to sleep. Breathe 
Grades and the Odd Grades as Minor Grades owe about twenty to thirty times. After this 
in the Oddyears. 55 en rest, you may return to work. You will find 
T. J. Leatuers, Supt. that you have recharged your nervous system | 


imaginary horizon. Now gather in your wan- 
dering thoughts and try to fix your mind upon 


with vital force and that you have gained 
MAINE strength and poise for the rest of the day. . 
Errects of Prohibition in Maine, which MASSACHUSETTS ’ e 


has been dry since 1851, as reported by the 
distinguished Portland Advertiser: 


The grand jury for the present term of the Supe- 
rior Court will have to consider something like 
50 = that have been made of persons 
ound driving automobiles while under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquors. 


From the Boston Traveler's able report of 
an exhibition of funeral furnishings at 
Horticultural Hall: 


It is the theory of the undertakers that the 
time has come to approach the matter of funer- 
als with the same sanity and coolness shown in 
coping with any other inevitable situation. 
“You make a will. Many persons select their 
own burial lots. Why not caskets and other 
funeral necessities?’ a leading undertaker asked 


Goss upon the foregoing by the Press- 
Herald of the same great city: 


When the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted 
and the Volstead Act was passed, most people 
who believed in Prohibition thought that the 
question was settled so far as Maine was con- 


a reporter. 

A few visitors proved their presence to be 
due merely to a morbid curiosity, but they were 
soon given to understand that their presence 








cerned. They were mistaken about it. The t iated. N on T 
Eighteenth Amendment made it more difficule io onal oahiia, so for as cowkd be leasaal g 
for = — of the law to “er sean oo evinced a desire to buy a coffin, although many : a 
am Deaine Chan it ever was Des0re. SNe was & sincere queries were made of the salesmen as to 
good reason for this. The Volstead Act sent up the character of the material and linings of the 
nal ney | se = eh ten me into the elaborately wrought caskets. The latter are not 
ge inp “ eae ite “p= -~ “+ sah _ wer to the public, however, but only to 
. able tha t ‘ 
a class of men who would never have become o The oneal were interested most in the burial 
oe ae the — which pre- gowns of vivid hues and fashionable design, 
1ously prevailed, entered the business. which, as a matter of fact, could not be dis- 
tinguished by the ordinary person from after- 
MARYLAND noon or evening gowns. Three live models are F 
. ; showing them. 
StRaNGE nocturnal diversion of a Johns _A six-piece orchestra, for which the mezza- S 
Hopkins scientist, as reported by the re- nine floor was cleared, played popular airs ms 6 
nowned Baltimore Evening Sunpaper: night for the entertainment of the general pu t 
lic and visiting undertakers. ; 
A number of children, passing by on their A 


Dr. Robert W. Wood, |e eay of experimental 
ying 


physics, has been stu for 20 years, with way to and from nearby schools, insisted on 
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being admitted to the hall yesterday until told 
by the door man, ““There’s nothing in here but 
caskets.”” They turned and fled. Three old men, 
all above 70, were sorely disappointed when 
they learned they could not be admitted to a 
lecture on embalming. 


Tur Higher Learning at Smith College, 
cuaeel in a dispatch to the eminent 
Springfield Republican from Northampton: 


A pickled monkey, which once acted in one 
of D. W. Griffith’s pictures, is perhaps the 
strangest gift ever prone to Smith College, 
which has received many useful, ornamental 
and historically valuable presents. 


From an advertisement of a treatise on lit- 
erary composition by Prof. Samuel Thurber, 
of the Newton High School: 
These exercises furnish methods for increasing 
a student’s power of mastering thought, and 
perfecting his skill in making that thought 
articulate. They include excerpts from the 


writings of . . . Brander Matthews, Henry van 
Dyke, and Calvin Coolidge. 
MICHIGAN 


Specimen of philosophical verse by the 
t Fred Barron, of Detroit, from the Shoe 
Reale: 
Silent beasts of burden, 
Those wondrous man-made shoes, 
Unfortunately you were created slaves 
To carry us where’er we choose. 


Thru the mud, thru the snow, 

Thru the streams where waters flow, 

And never a whisper of discontent, 

Those wondrous shoes on their mission bent. 


Protectors of the feet of man, 

With great delight in you we stand; 

In all our biddings that you must do 

Your services are praiseworthy, you wondrous 
shoes. 


Tue qualifications of the jurist in Michi- 
gan, as described in a circular received by 
alumni of the State university: 

I am enclosing cards of Guy A. Miller, who is 

a candidate for the office of Circuit Judge. Back 

in "96 to ‘99, Judge Miller was pitcher on one 

of the best baseball teams Michigan ever had. 

In 1898 and 1899 he had a record of twenty- 

seven games won and four lost. 


MINNESOTA 


Avornrom by the gifted Francis Burgette 
Short, A.B., D.D., in the program-book 
of the twenty-second annual convention of 
the Northeastern Minnesota Educational 
Association: 


Teachers have no right to think as they please 
unless they please to think right. 


Grostiy news from the city of St. Paul, 
reporte to the estimable Aslantic Monthly 
by Dr. Glenn Clark, professor of English 
at Macalester College: 


I wish that I lived nearer Boston so that I could 
have a little conversation with you and relate 
some of the amazing answers to prayer that 
have come to me in the past two years. When 
I say that I have had one hundred answers to 
prayers in the last six months, I am putting it 
very conservatively. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Risz of the scientific spirit in the Bible 
Belt, as reported in a dispatch from Jack- 
son, seat of Milsaps College, a leading 
Methodist place of learning, and of the 
State government of Mississippi: 


Albert Brunson, a Negro, who was taken from 
officers last night by a party of masked men, 
was returned here today from Clinton, where 
he was found after his release from his captors, 
who performed an operation upon him. 


MISSOURI 


From an address by the Hon. Fatty Ar- 
buckle to the Kansas City Board of Alder- 
men: 


I made a mistake, one great mistake, and God 
knows I am sorry for it. I am with God now 
every moment, living a decent, orderly life. 
On my return to Los Angeles I intend to join 
the Baptist Church, and live the life of a con- 
sistent Christian. 


Screntiric police methods in St. Louis, as 
described by the eminent Times: 


William Lashley, a Negro, was reported by 
the police yesterday to have admitted shoot- 
ing to death Lieut. Sidney E. Sears of the police 
force. It now appears that Lashley made this 
**confession”’ an he had been knocked un- 
conscious with a gun butt, had his jaw broken, 
three ribs fractured, and had been kicked in 
the face and stomach and otherwise man- 
handled. After all these things were done to 
him, he says, he was asked about the shooting. 


MONTANA 


Tue last word in science, imparted to the 
Helena Record-Herald by Dr. J. R. Collinson, 
a celebrated Montana chiropractor: 


The neurocalometer is an instrument the func- 
tion of which is the detection of heat along 
the spine for the purpose of detecting the loca- 
tion and extent of nerve pressure. 
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NEBRASKA PUBLIC NOTICE 
. ' Sj , 
Procress of the New Jurisprudence in the one Pace lag Rg wr Bn, Zeta 
° wer ° ’ Stay in 
Foreign Missions Belt, as described by the Santa Rosa and look after her own needs with 
Campbell Citizen: no regard for my interests, I give notice | 
z I iT y , that 
A law was enacted by the Legislature of 1923, Ree. a be held —— ¢ for anything , 
making it the duty of poultry dealers to kee yee ee Se ee w 
a registry of every batch of poultry purchased, - G. Roor. 
showing the date of purchase, the name of the NEW YORK 
buyer, and the number and breed of the fowls. : 
The purpose of the law is to enable the tracing From a press-sheet announcing the a 
of stolen —— eo tage ——- an pointment of the Hon. Richard C. Fowler 
occasional hen that may be entice m its : : os > | 
flock by the youngsters about the alleys. At on Gee ae ee maa, to be a 
the present time the Governor is calling atten- general manager of the American View. tl 
tion of law enforcement officers to the lack of point Society, of New York: 
observance of this law. ios qs 
, : At the close of the war he initiated a move- 
Soctat note from the same instructive ment, which received the enthusiastic sup 
. . of President Harding, to place the American 
— flag at the top of every Christmas tre 
The children of Mr. and Mrs. A. L'Heureux, 8 P Y “3 } 
or a majority of them at least, to the extent of ARGUMENT against the Darwinian hypothe- 
eight boys and three girls, with the families : : : ’ 
of cath of Gin a one mercied, making, when sis of natural selection delivered before the 
assembled, a rather formidable crowd, gave massed Christians of Elmira by the Rev. 
their mother the surprise of her life Saturday Dr. Billy Sunday: 
evening when they descended upon the parental ‘ 
home to help celebrate her fifty-seventh birth- . + seg he nose th — - Races Fi 
day anniversary. Ma was doing up the house- —_ oO Ps ep let hin be cupporead by aan rn 
work when the invaders arrived and Pa had who Cow that blasted theory and not expect A 


taken off his boots to ease his corns and 
was listening to ‘‘Dream Daddy”’ on the radio, 
but the program was immediately changed and 
the evening was spent in hilarity and feasting ; 

from the laden sasien with which the chil- — = ner es east. 
dren were well provided. It was an occasion a 

long to be remembered. G 


the Christian people of this country to pay for 
the teaching of a rotten, stinking professor who 
gets up there and teaches our children to forsake 


ContrisuTion to Shakespearean criticism | of 





NEW JERSEY by the learned editor of the Catholic Mind: 

Betatep local tribute to a late citizen of The author of the Shakespeare plays, whoever 

Camden, as reported by the eminent Daily he was, may very well have been a Catholic, 

se but cannot possibly have been a Protestant. 

Courter: What is the proof? If he were a Protestant, why ? 
Wich 628 shares already subscribed, the Walt did he not display his Protestantism? He had 
Whitman Building and Loan Association or- every inducement to do so; all his Protestant » Pr 
ganized and elected officers last night in the compeers did it. But he never did. There is no tet 
Commission Chamber at the City Hall. touch of Protestantism in any Shakespearean 

E f hi € Christi scenes which are certainly authentic; no at- th 

XTRACT irom a history of Unfistian en- tempt to gratify the mob or the Queen with an 
deavor, its triumphs and disasters, in the anti-Catholic fling... .The absence of Prot- | 
yrcat State of New Jersey: estantism in his plays is therefore a strong (if \ 


ia : : : not absolutely conclusive) proof that he was 
The ministers of Jersey City are solidly behind not a Protestant. The absence of definite Cathol- 


the movement to prevent the holding of the Sar beng Sve: 
Wills-Firpo fight. They hopefully look to Fed- eae ree oe te wey ae 


eral Judge Runyon (a Sunday-school teacher) 
to issue the warrant charging white slavery NORTH CAROLINA 
4 


against Firpo, an act which would prevent the 
holding of the <p mange their — ~ Mysrerious workings of the Holy Spirit Dr 
ee or in the bogs along the North Carolina coast, | 


the day in earnest prayer for rain. An answer ; . } menage un 

to their prayer would compel the postpone- as described in a dispatch from Wilmington Gh 

ment of the fight by the promoters. to the Hon. Josephus Daniels’ paper, the Ne 

NEW MEXICO Raleigh News and Observer: , 

, é ‘abl Untouched by human hand, the siren on the | 

Metancnoty advertisement in the amiable death car in which Leon George and Sam Lilly 
Santa Fé Public Voice: rode to their doom in the Brunswick swamps 
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sounded incessantly this morning at the exact 
hour a jury in the Brunswick Superior Court 
was bringing in a verdict of guilty against the 
alle slayers, according to Captain N. J. 
Williams, chief of the detective squad at the 
local police department. So incessant was the 
blast of the horn, the police official declared, 
that it was necessary for the police mechanician 
to sever the wires connecting the horn with the 
battery to silence the clamor. The machine at 
the time was in the police yard to the rear of 
the City Hall. Half a dozen policemen corrobo- 


rated the story. 


Tas campaign for Law Enforcement along 
the Cape Fear river, as reported by the 
esteemed Winston-Salem Union-Republican: 


A couple of Prohibition enforcement officers 
hired a jitney driver at Dunn, Harnett county, 
to take them on a trip a few days ago and while 
out made it known that they would like to 
have some whisky and persuaded the driver 
to get it for them. As a result of his kindness 
they arrested him for retailing and transporting. 


OHIO 


From a report of the deliberations of the 

Savings Division of the Investment Bankers 

Association, lately in session at Cleveland: 
Delegates to the division were advised by 
Ruth Roland, motion picture star, to cultivate 


the friendship of the boys and girls as a prac- 
tical method of promoting thrift. 


ConTRIBUTION to sociology by the editor 
of the distinguished Toledo Blade: 


There are many definitions of a hick town. 
We don't like the phrase, but to our mind a 
hick town is a community where half the 
women count backwards when the first baby 
atrives in the home of a newly-married couple. 


Procress of penology at the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary, as reported by the Northern Review, 
the official newspaper of the Ohio North- 
ern University: 
I made it a point to visit the penitentiary and 
was informed in the presence of Warden Thomas 
that 95 per cent of the 2,800 prisoners incarcer- 
ated there at this time use tobacco. But they 
do not smoke cigarettes, for Warden Thomas 
will not permit a cigarette within the prison 


walls. 
OKLAHOMA 


Dispatcn from the fair town of Hobart, 
under the heading, “‘O. U. Boys Win 
Glory,” in the celebrated Oklahoma City 


News: 


Nine more of Oklahoma University’s alumni 
have become successful jazz musicians. Carl A. 
Smelser and Hershel Nix, formerly of this city, 


have written home from Montreal, Canada, 
where they are playing with George Freeman's 
orchestra, and report that they have started 
what promises to be a most successful season, 
opening at the Venitian Gardens in Montreal. 
All nine members of Freeman's band are former 
students or graduates of Oklahoma University. 


IncrpentT of life in Ku Kluxia, as reported 


in a press dispatch from Wichita: 


Armed deputies guarded all highways in this 
section today in an effort to capture an uniden- 
tified tourist, reported speeding across coun 
with the bodies of his murdered wife and child. 
According to Mrs. John Roy, who operates a 
filling station here, a man, woman and two chil- 
dren alighted from their automobile to pur- 
chase gasoline. The couple quarreled and the 
man, presumably the woman's husband, opened 
fire, killing the woman and one of the children. 
He then snatched up the bodies, pitched them 
in the rear seat of the car and with the other 
little girl sped away. 


OREGON 


Evipence of a rise of interest in dramatic 
art in Portland, from the letter column of 


the estimable Oregonian: 


To the Editor—In last week's play of the Forrest 
Taylor stock company, ‘Sweet Seventeen,” 
what color sweater did Ann Berryman wear in 
the first act, pink or blue? A Susscriper. 
Answer—According to Miss Berryman her 
sweater was rose with a few white stripes at 


the border. 


Trisute to a gifted exhorter by the emi- 
nent Coos Bay Times of Marshfield, Coos 


county: 


In his sermon this evening, the Rev. A. B. 
McReynolds, the Texas evangelist, will picture 
the death of Ezell Stepp. who was hanged at 
McKinney, Texas, last Winter. The evangelist 
is able to paint word pictures so vividly that 
children in the congregation almost gasped for 
breath Wednesday evening when he described 
the death of a little girl that fell into a 60-foot 
well during his last meeting. In describing the 
hanging of Ezell Stepp, Rev. A. B. McReynolds 
has had women scream aloud when he comes 
to the dramatic climax where the sheriff springs 
the trap. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hazarps of social life in the town of 


Lebanon, as reported by the celebrated 
Harrisburg Patriot: 


Ted Faust had two teeth splintered and his 
jaw fractured when he was kicked in the face 
by a girl friend while coming down the chutes 
at Valley Glen Park. 
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Dicrum of the Rev. Peter H. Hershey, 
chaplain of Post No. 27 of the American 
Legion, as reported by the estimable Har- 
risburg Evening News: 

If you tear the Eighteenth Amendment out of 


the Constitution you might as well tear one of 
the stripes out of our flag. 


ContrisuTion to theology by the Society 
of The First Division, in its history of the 
same, published in the Quaker metropolis 
of Philadelphia: 
War is indeed a holy thing, and they who ex- 
perience its purging and its exaltation exemplify 
those divine attributes which the Maker gave 
when He created man in His own image. A sol- 
dier expressed this truth when he said to his 
chaplain, ‘‘In battle we are all chaplains.” 


SANTO DOMINGO 


Way the Marines love the job of civilizing 
Hayti and Santo Domingo, from the Star, 
ublished by the Second Brigade at Santo 
mingo City: 
GARDEN OF EDEN 


We announce that we have the choicest selec- 
tion of wines and liquors in the City of Santiago. 
Visit me and visit Heaven on earth! 


JOHN’S PLACE 


Come and tell your troubles to an ex-Marine 
who knows good cold beer and good chow. I 
am located in front of the radio station. 


AMERICAN BAR 
Tue Cotonet’s Prace 


Come over and sample my choice selection of 
Beverages. Cold drinks at all times. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


From the platform of the Hon. Mountain 
Lion Sloan, a candidate for public office in 
Greenville county: 


I believe in outlawing liquor because it’s bad 
and I believe in outlawing swimming-pools be- 
cause they're bad. I’m against them, and I'm 
going to do all I can to put them out of busi- 
ness. How a man could let his wife go to one 
with a crowd in which there are other men, and 
still live with her, is more than I can see. 


TEXAS 
Sweety solemn thought by the editor of 
the eminent News of Dallas: 
If Carnegie medals were awarded for the endur- 
ance of pain and suffering alone, many a sick, 


weak woman who suffers from so-called female 
troubles would be entitled to the highest honors. 


Exercise in logic by the accompli 
editor of the Cuero Daily Record: il 


An old man 81 years of age was knocked down 
by a passing car and his condition is serious, 
Either one of two things is apparent in these 
frequent knockings down of oil ten le by au- 
toists: either the old folks walk too mes or the 
car drivers drive too fast. 


From the opinion of the learned Latt- | 


more, J., in the case of Hatten vs. the 


State, handed down on June 4 last in the | 


Court of Criminal Appeal of Texas and 
reported in 263 Southwestern Reporter, 
312: 

It is true that the parties are Negroes, but they 

— to give testimony in every way worthy 

of belief. 


SpeciMEN aphorisms by the gifted editorial 
writer of the Houston Chronicle: 


No matter how we may respect them in other 
respects, we cannot admit that our ancestors 
were right with regard to strong drink. We 
cannot mention it, or allude to it in such a way 
as would create the impression that we might 
think they were right. 

Granting the right of free speech, why should 
it be exercised at times and under circumstances 
which irritate people? 


VIRGINIA 


Becinninos of a horrible doubt in the 
mind of the gifted editor of the Petersburg 
Progress: 
We confess that for years we regarded alcohol 
as one of the agents chiefly og ee, for 
crime in the world. Yet, losses by larceny, bur- 
glary and embezzlement are over six times as 
reat as they were while we had the saloon and 
fore the Eighteenth Amendment or the Vol- 
stead Act was ever heard of. 


Nore on the progress of civilization in 
Richmond, from the Indianapolis Fiy 
Cross: 


Acca Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, are planning a $1,000,000 
mosque which is to rank as one of the finest in 
the nation. It is to have aroof garden which, 
it is said, will be the largest in the world. The 
building is to be of Mohammedan architecture 
and will contain a tile swimming pool, 75 

by 18 feet; a gymnasium, 126 fect long, large 
enough for indoor baseball, basket ball 
races, and two billiard rooms. There is to be aa 
individual steel locker for every noble and 4 
checking room large enough to accom: 

the hat and coat of every member of the temple. 
The band, patrol, drum corps and chanters will 
each have private rooms, with separate 
rooms, showers, lockers and lavatories. There 
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will be lounging rooms, card rooms, writing 
rooms, a big mpm t arlors, retiring and smok- 
ing rooms on each floor and 1,902 bedrooms, 
each with private bath, all outside rooms, for 
resident and transient nobles. 


WASHINGTON 


Riss of voluptuousness among the Tacoma 
Calvinists, as reported by the eminent 


News-Tribune: 

That was a splendid reception accorded the 
at concert tenor, Leon Rice, at the First 
byterian Church on Sunday morning and 

evening, where the auditorium was crowded 

to ity, fully 2,000 attending and — 

pening the thrilling tones that poured fort 

from that splendid vocal organ, tones rising 
and falling with such ease as might some in- 
exhaustible wind of heaven. Yet it was perfect 
art that controlled that tone production, espe- 
cially where, at its fullest strength, it finished 
with pulsating breaths like visible tone waves. 

One asked, ‘‘Does your voice do that to you, 

or do you do that to your voice?” 


WISCONSIN 


Tae Higher Learning at the University 
of Wisconsin, as glimpsed in the news 
columns of the eminent Wisconsin State 
Journal: 
Wearing his famous green vest, Prof. Carl 
Russell Fish was introduced as Wisconsin's out- 
standing tradition to 250 freshmen attending 
the annual freshman banquet at the Universit 
Y. M. C. A. Wednesday a Professor Fish 


and his vest were loudly cheered by the new 
students. 


PROGRESS of the Law Enforcement cam- 
paign in the La Follette Belt, as described 
in a dispatch from Milwaukee: 


Hurley, Wis., a town of 3,188 persons and 
sixty-one saloons, is going &: 


y. This was indi- 


cated when the City Council yesterday refused 
licenses to ten saloons, cutting the number to 
fifty-one, or one for every sixty inhabitants. 


THE HIGH SEAS 


Extension of the methods of the Anti- 

Saloon League to the oceans beyond the 

twelve-mile limit, as revealed by an ad- 

vertisement in the Ocean Post, the daily 

ae newspaper of the Holland-America 
ne: 


INTERESTING Facts Asout 


SMUGGLING 


Under the Tariff Act of 1922 (Section 593), any- 
one who knowingly and wilfully . smuggles 
jewelry, precious stones, pearls, or any other 
dutiable merchandise into the United States, 

“shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and on conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $5,000, or impris- 
oned for any term of time not exceeding 
two years, or both, at the discretion of 
the court.” 

The United States Government will pay 25 
per cent of any amount up to $200,000, recov- 
ered in duties, fines or penalties, for informa- 
tion leading to the detection of smuggling or 
seizure of dutiable merchandise. 

Information relating to jewelry smuggling 
may be sent, by cable, wireless, or letter, to the 


AMERICAN JEWELERS PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Nos. 17-19 West 45th Street 
‘ New York City 


(Cable or Wireless Address: Prorsctrvs, 
New Yor«) 

or may be given to United States customs offi- 

cers on the steamer or on the pier. 

The name of anyone giving information to 
the American Jewelers Protective Association 
will not be divulged, even to the Government officials. 
The Association will collect the award and 
turn it over to the informant in full. 
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EDITORIAL 


vE years of Prohibition have had, at 
least, this one benign effect: they 
have completely disposed of all the 
favorite arguments of the Prohibitionists. 
None of the great boons and usufructs that 
were to follow the passage of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment has come to pass. There 
is not less drunkenness in the Republic, but 
more. There is not less crime, but more. 
There is not less insanity, but more. The 
cost of government is not smaller, but 
vastly greater. Respect for law has not in- 
creased, but diminished. Even the benefits 
that were to come from the abolition of the 
open saloon, long damned as a constant 
temptation to the young, are not visible. 
On the contrary, the young are now 
tempted as the saloon, even in its most 
romantic and voluptuous forms, never 
tempted them. We were, in 1920, a nation 
of mild drinkers, moving steadily and cer- 
tainly toward greater and greater temper- 
ance. Business and the professions had cast 
off strong drink; boozy lawyers and doc- 
tors were disappearing; the very drummers 
were practicing their science cold sober. 
Few American women drank at all; among 
the young the vine was almost as much a 
stranger as the poppy. Now all those gains 
are lost. The absolute number of users of 
alcohol has at least doubled, and few of the 
recruits show any sign of using it with dis- 
cretion. Progress takes the back turn, and 
we descend rapidly to the hard and steady 
guzzling of the Webster era. One or two 
cocktails, in the old days of freedom, made 
the average American dinner party, at 
least outside Manhattan Island, somewhat 
devilish. Today the dose is as much as the 
liver and lights will bear. 
The Methodists who gave us Prohibition 
hate their fellow-men, but they are not 
altogether asses. The facts so brilliantly 
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displayed on all sides are not lost upon 
them. Hence they quietly shelve their old 
arguments. One no longer hears from them 
—save perhaps when they address remote 
yokels, far from all reach of sense—that 


Prohibition has obliterated or will pres. | 
ently obliterate crime, or that it is abol- | 


ishing poverty and disease, or even, indeed, 
that it actually prohibits. What one hears 
is simply the doctrine that it must be en- 
forced because it is the law. In other words, 
the principle is set up that there is a mysti- 
cal virtue in law per se—that what is on the 
statute-books must be obeyed as military 
orders are obeyed, exactly and completely, 
no matter how unjust, dishonest, ineffec- 
tive and idiotic it may be. This principle, of 


course, is sheer nonsense. It is not believed | 


in by any intelligent man. More, it is not 
believed in by the Prohibitionists them- 
selves, nor by their official agents and 
catchpolls. Every day, in the effort to en- 
force the Eighteenth Amendment, they 
violate the Fourth Amendment, prohibit- 
ing searches without warrants, and the 
Fifth and Sixth Amendments, forbidding 
the jailing of a citizen for crime without 
the consent of a grand jury and a petit jury 
of his peers. These amendments, the essen- 
tial articles of the Bill of Rights, are vio- 
lated deliberately and in a wholesale man- 
ner. Every Prohibition enforcement agent 
habitually violates the Fourth and almost 
every district attorney and Federal judge 
violates the Fifth and Sixth. Well, if a pack 
of disreputable job-holders, nominated and 
bossed by the Anti-Saloon League, may 
pick and choose among the amendments to 
the Constitution, observing this one andre- 
jecting that one, then why shouldn't decent 
citizens have the right todo the same thing? 

This law-enforcement gabble, in truth, 
will get the Prohibitionists into evet 
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worse trouble than their original tall talk 
and gaudy prophecies. For every person of 
any sense is well aware that, as between 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Bill of 
Rights, there is no choice whatever—that 
the Bill of Rights is enormously the more 
important. We got along without the 
Eighteenth Amendment for 132 years, and 
no one save a minority of fanatics missed it, 
and even those fanatics were silent for the 
first century. But if it were not for the Bill 
of Rights no citizen would be safe in his 
home, and everyone would be liable to 
summary jailing without trial. The Pro- 
hibitionists, unable to force their will 
upon the rest of us legally, now try to do it 
illegally, and their first point of attack is 
the Bill of Rights. In this benevolent en- 
terprise they have the willing aid of official 
bruisers, on the bench and off. Every time 
a Prohibition enforcement officer makes a 
raid without a warrant the Fourth Amend- 
ment is brought that much nearer the dust- 
bin, and every time a Federal judge issues 
an injunction against an alleged violator 
of the Volstead Act, and so cuts off, by a 
device of equity, his constitutional right 
to a jury trial, the Fifth and Sixth Amend- 
ments move down the same chute. Now 
and then, when a victim of some influence 
gets into the net, there is an outcry and the 
process is halted. This happened, for exam- 
ple, a few months ago, when a relative of 
Chief Justice Taft was the mark of a raid- 
ing party. But the majority of persons so 
robbed of their clear rights are not related 
to His Honor, and so they have to bear it. 
No Federal judge has been appointed, for 
five years past, without the consent, ex- 
press or tacit, of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Its veto would block any advocate of the 
Bill of Rights doubly, first at the White 
House and then in the Senate chamber. 
Thus it is useless to look for any relief, 
save by a sort of miracle, from the Federal 
judiciary. It is apparently firmly commit- 
ted, with a few honorable exceptions, to 
the Prohibitionist scheme of law enforce- 


‘ ment, which is to say, to the scheme of en- 


forcing one law at the expense of all others. 


II 


As I say, no reflective man is deceived by 
this buncombe, and so the campaign for 
law enforcement languishes, even when it 
is hymned from the stump by such office- 
secking mountebanks as Dr. Coolidge and 
the Hon. John W. Davis. Such statesmen 
are in favor of it for the same reason that 
the majority of other politicians are in fa- 
vor of it: because the yokels have an unfair 
advantage, at elections, over the people of 
the cities, and one of their votes is worth 
from two to fifteen votes of city men. This 
is how the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act got upon the books, and this 
is how and why they are kept there today. 
These yokels are hot for the Volstead Act, 
not only because their pastors teach them 
that God hath ordained it, but also and 
more especially because they observe that 
it is oppressive to city men, who have a 
better time in the world than they do and 
whom they therefore hate. They them- 
selves are expressly excepted from its terms: 
they are quite free to make cider out of 
their own apples without interference from 
the corps of Prohibition enforcement black- 
legs, and even wine out of their own grapes. 
Moreover, two-thirds of them also have 
stills, or know where the produce of stills 
is to be obtained. All the more fanatical 
dry States, in fact, are now extremely wet: 
Kansas, North Carolina, Georgia and Iowa 
especially. But in the big cities of the more 
civilized States the police power of the 
Federal government is concentrated, and 
so Prohibition bears relatively harshly on 
the city man, both by making it difficult 
for him to obtain decent drinks and by 
making them inordinately expensive when 
he gets them. The fact delights the rustics. 
They gloat over it in their remote Metho- 
dist tabernacles as they gloat over a hang- 
ing. The Christianity preached to them by 
their pastors is now frankly a religion of 
hate, and there is no one they hate more 
than the city man. 

Meanwhile, the city man himself gets 
used to law-breaking, and all his old in- 
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stinctive antipathy to it tends to disappear. 
Here, perhaps, I should qualify a bit: a/J 
is not the word. The city man is still fun- 
damentally orderly and law-abiding: his 
close contact with so many other men 
forces the habit upon him. He is, indeed, 
a far better broken animal than the yokel, 
who steals when he can and is commonly a 
brute. But the city man has had forced 
upon him a clear realization of the differ- 
ence between two sorts of law: that which 
has some ground in justice and common 
sense, and that which is simply arbitrary 
and despotic. He is still in favor of the for- 
mer. If you don’t believe it, start beating a 
horse on a crowded street, or snatch a 
purse, or make a row in a street-car. But 
in the cities the multiplication of laws of 
the second category, chiefly by the votes of 
rural politicians wooing the dunghill elec- 
torate, has simply demolished the old the- 
ory that they, too, ought to be respected 
and obeyed. That theory is now in almost 
complete collapse. No one ever voices it, in 
the cities, save political mountebanks and 
the agents of the bucolic Prohibitionists. 
Not only has Prohibition itself gone to 
smash on the hard pavements; the Consti- 
tution and the Revised Statutes, in so far 
as they are tied to Prohibition, have also 
gone to smash. It is practically impossible, 
in any big town, to find a man above the 
level of a Methodist who does not violate 
the Volstead Act deliberately and habitu- 
ally. There may be pious minorities in back 
streets who obey it, but there is certainly 
no show of respect for it where collars are 
clean and there is regard for the tense of 
verbs. 


Ill 


So the matter stands after five years of re- 
lentless dragooning and blackjacking. The 
Bill of Rights has been suspended, the Fed- 
eral courts have been reduced to impotence 
and absurdity, the enforcement of the ordi- 
nary laws has been impeded, the jails have 
been filled with men full of resentment and 
a bitter sense of injustice, millions and mil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ money has been 
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wasted, the few remaining half-decent pol- 
iticians have been converted into frauds 
and liars, a horde of professional thugs and | 
blackmailers has been turned loose upop | 
the country, and at least two-thirds of its 
adult citizens, not to mention millions of | 
its younger ones, have been inoculated | 
with the notion that breaking the law, 
and even violating the Constitution, js, 
after all, no serious thing, but simply 
a necessary incident of a civilized social , 
life. 

Such is the net result of government by 
and for Homo Neanderthaliensis. The remedy 
is not to bawl vainly against the result, 
but to seek out and dispose of the causes. | 
They stand before every man plainly, and , 
they are as plainly responsible, not only for 
Prohibition, but also for all the other un- 
just and idiotic laws that now ride the 
American people—for example, an income 
tax that fetches every city clerk, but lets 
eight farmers out of ten escape. Such imbe- 
cile laws are not due to irrational acts of | 
God; they are due to the simple fact that | 
the 80,000 cowherds, miners, shyster law- 
yers and bootleggers in Nevada, none of 
them ever heard of outside their native 
desert, have two votes in the United States 
Senate, and the 11,000,000 people of New 
York also have two votes—because, when 
it comes to ratifying a constitutional 
amendment Nevada has one vote and New 
York has one vote. Delaware is one of the 
smallest and most miserable of American 
States: a mere sand-spit, flea-bitten and 
desolate. Aside from its public job-holders, 
who get in ex officio, and five members of 
the du Pont family of war profiteers, it 
contributes but thirty-eight names t 
**‘Who’s Who in America,’’ and they are 
all borne by nonentities. Yet Delaware, 
when it comes to voting on Prohibition in 
the United States Senate, has just as mafy 
votes as Illinois or Pennsylvania, and 
when it comes to ratifying a constitu 
tional amendment its Legislature of forlorn 
farmers and slaves of the du Ponts is just as 
potent as the General Court of Massa 
chusetts. H. L. M. | 
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THERAPEUTIC THAUMATURGY- 


. . } 
| fo succeed in the world it is much more neces- 
sary to possess the penetration to discover who is 
the ignoramus than to discover who is the wise 
man.—Talleyrand. 


t an earlier date, before government 


assumed the right to tell us what 

we should eat, what we should 
drink, and howsoever we should be clothed, 
the motto of American business was caveat 
énpior. Today the tendency is to insist that 
it is ¢he seller who should beware—caveat 
hdor. ‘The earlier motto was that of a 
race of individualists; it was a natural ap- 
plication of /aissez-faire, a natural function- 
ing of the Manchester school. And in gen- 
eral it worked very well. True, the bucolic 
visitor to the bright lights might be per- 
suaded to part with perfectly good money 
for a fictitious title to the Woolworth 
Building, but the balance of trade was 
maintained when sophisticated and hard- 
boiled urbanites visited the great open 
spaces and were sold real estate which, if 


it was more material than fake titles to! 


skyscrapers, yet had no greater value. 
In the barter, sale or exchange of prac- 
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tically every line of merchandise save one, 
the purchaser has a chance of learning, 
eventually, whether or not he has been 
swindled. Even to the unexpert, time 
through its agencies, wear and tear, makes 
clear whether one has made a good or a 
bad bargain in the purchase of an auto- 
mobile, a piano or a suit of clothes. Con- 
versely, the man who sells cars, or musical 
instruments or raiment has nature as an 
opponent. If the goods are not up to speci- 
fications, it is but a matter of time before 
the purchaser learns the fact, and so acquires 
knowledge which, if he has brains, may 
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prevent him making the same error the 
next time. But there is one commodity in 
the purchase of which the public never 
does and never can get an even break: prod- 
ucts or services that are sold for the alleged 
alleviation or cure of human illss For here 
the seller has nature, not as an opponent, 
but as an assistant.\The healing power of 
nature—vis medicatrix natura—is such, for- 
tunately for biologic perpetuity, that the 
general tendency of the disordered animal 
economy is to get well. Not always, it is 
true; there come stages and conditions in 
which the tendency of the ailing body is 
to go on to dissolution. But in probably 
eighty per cent. of all human ailments the 
afflicted person gets well whether he does 
something for his indisposition or does 
nothing for it. Herein lies the opportunity 
of the quack and the nostrum vendor. | 


II 


In that special branch of industry com- 
monly, though incorrectly, spoken of as 
the patent-medicine business, the let-us- 
alone policy reached its highest degree of 
development just prior to 1907.sIn no other 
field did individualism in trade go to such 
lengths( Although the business is one that 
affects not merely the purse but also the 
very health and life of the nation, it was 
subject to less control and reeked with 
more fraud and chicanery than any other 
line. Until January 1, 1907, the manufac- 
turers of the proprietary remedies com- 
monly called patent-medicines were under 
no restraint whatever save that imposed 
by their own consciences—and it was rare, 
indeed, for them to have consciences,/ 
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(True, the seller of nostrums, even in 
those days, was in theory subject to the 
Common Law and it prohibited the perpe- 
tration of fraud, but the public seemed to 
assume and the courts to acquiesce in the 
assumption that claims for therapeutic ef- 
fect lay outside the realm of fact and be- 
longed in the broad and elastic field of 
opinion.j No one ever heard of the manu- 
facturer of a sure cure for consumption or 
cancer being sued by a defrauded purchaser 
who had failed to be cured. Occasionally 
some particularly crude quacksalver was 
haled into court by the heirs of a victim 
who had been poisoned by his vicious con- 
coction, but no one ever thought of bring- 
ing suit against a seller of the elixir of life 
because his preparation merely failed to 
live up to the claims made for it. 

{ Then, in 1907, there went into effect 
what is known as the Pure Food and Drug 
Law—the National Food and Drugs Act. 
The enactment of this statute reflected the 
influence of that large body of citizens 
who had come either directly or through 
their near forbears from the more pater- 
nalistic governments of continental Eu- 
rope.) It was an effort on the part of the 
Federal government to protect the unin- 
formed from their ignorance in a field in 
which ignorance is peculiarly helpless. 
When the bill which finally became the 
law was introduced it was fought tooth 
and nail by the sophisticators of foods and 
the exploiters of nostrums, and much was 
done during its consideration to tone down 
the restrictions originally planned by those 
who framed it. 

) As it finally went on the statute books 
the law said, in effect, that a patent-medi- 
cine or any other drug product would be 
deemed misbranded ‘‘the package or label 
of which shall bear any statement which 
shall be false or misleading in any particular.”’ 
To the non-legal mind such a statement 
seems fairly definite and clear cut; and it 
was so interpreted by many courts and by 
most of the proprietary remedy fraternity. 
The majority of patent-medicine sellers, as 
soon as the law became effective, modified 





their labels and packages so as to elimj- 
nate the false and misleading claims tha 
had previously appeared on them. i 
began to confine their mendacity to those } 
avenues of publicity that were immune to 





the law—newspaper advertisements, bil}. 
boards, circulars for the drug counters, 
etc. } 

hs took a cancer-cure quack to show that 
what appeared to be a plain statement of 
fact was really something to be interpreted 
only in a Pickwickian sense. This man, 
when proceeded against by the Federal | 
authorities for making false therapeutic 
claims regarding his ‘‘cure,’’ advanced the 
plea that the law was not intended to 
cover questions of therapy. The court in } 
which he was tried upheld his plea and, 
when the case was carried to the United 
States Supreme Court, that august body, 
in a divided opinion, sustained the lower 
court and held in effect that the statement 
“false or misleading in any particular” 
really meant false or misleading in certain | 
particulars. The court admitted that, “‘log- 
ically’’ interpreted, the Food and Drugs 
Act probably prohibited the making pf 
false statements regarding curative effects, 
but it held that if interpreted ‘‘idiomati- 
cally’’ it did not so prohibit. And the 
majority of the court decided in favor of 
an idiomatic interpretation, and, inciden- 
tally, in the interests of as vicious a gang 
of high-binders as ever operated under the 
protection of law.\It is but fair to record 
even at this late date that Justices Hughes, 
Harlan and Day vigorously dissented. 

} Naturally, the decision was greeted with 
joy by the more crooked of the patent- 
medicine interests,})but their victory was 
short-lived.) Recognizing that the interpre-* 
tation had dealt the law a body blow, 
President Taft, in a special message to 
Congress, urged the passage of an amend- 
ment that would specifically prohibit false 
claims for therapeutic effects. As a result, 
the Sherley Amendment was passed. In its 
original form the amendment declared in 
effect that a patent-medicine or other drug 
product would be deemed misbranded if 
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the package or label bore any statement 
regarding its curative effects which was 
“false or misleading.”” The patent-medicine 
interests were able to force a change in 
this wording and to substitute for the 
broad and inclusive phrase, ‘‘false or mis- 
leading,”’ the narrower ‘‘false and fraudu- 
lent.” As fraud, in the eyes of the law, im- 
plies intent, and intent is a difficult thing 
to prove, the change was of great tactical 
value to the fakers. 

A comparison of patent-medicine labels 
of pre-Pure Food Law days with those 
issued after the passage of the act is an 
education in the art and science of men- 


dacity. Piso’s ‘“Cure for Consumption’’ be- 


came a mere ‘‘Medicine for Coughs, Colds, 
Etc.”” Lydia Pinkham’s well-known alco- 
holic pick-me-up, which had previously 
appealed to suffering womankind as “A 
Sure Cure For Falling of the Womb,”’ first 
dropped the “‘sure qure’’ and eventually 
reached the comparatively innocuous, 
“Recommended for the Treatment of Non- 
Surgical Cases of Weakness and Disorders 
of the Female Generative Organs.’’ Kil- 
mer’s Swamp Root, which used to *‘cure’’ 
various kidney diseases, was first made to 
“correct’’ these troubles and finally was 
meekly *“‘recommended’’ for them. But the 
manufacturers of Castor Oil Pills, which 
“give the effect without the :taste,’’ were 
left in a predicament by the law. As the 
pills contained no castor oil, the name was 
so obvious a falsehood that not even an 
idiomatic interpretation would release it 
from the law's penalties. But the name of 
a patent-medicine is really its most im- 
portant commercial assety the composition 
being of minor moment. It thus became 
necessary for the exploiters of Castor Oil 
Pills, in casting about for a new name, to 
coin one that, while passing muster, would 
not make all their previous advertising a 
total loss.\That the name had to be changed 
was obvious, but there was nothing to 
prevent the retention of the pronuncia- 
tion. So it came to pass that a public that 
continued to call for Castor Oil Pills was 
handed Casca Royal Pills. \ 


Ill 


But the National Food and Drugs Act was 
not the only restraining influence on the 
traffic in proprietary medicines. States and 
even municipalities, awakened to the men- 
ace of the trade, enacted restrictive legis- 
lation. As a result, the catarrh snuffs, 
loaded with cocaine and creators of number- 
less *‘coke snuffers,’’ were practically put 
out of existence, while the sellers of mor- 
phine-containing soothing syrups found it 
necessary to modify their formula. Later 
came the Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act of 
1915. This, while it has pretty effectually 
eliminated the nostrums containing co- 
caine, has not put an end to those contain- 
ing morphine. The proprietary medicine 
interests were able to get a joker in the 
law which permits the presence of limited 
quantities of opium, morphine, heroine 
and codeine in their preparations. This 
has brought about an anomalous state of 
affairs. A licensed and registered physician 
is required under the law to fill out elabo- 
rate forms, which become a public record, 
when he prescribes opium, morphine, hero- 
ine or codeine iu any amount, however 
small. But while the public cannot legally 
get the minutest doses of the drugs pro- 
scribed by the Harrison Act in the pre- 
scription of a licensed and registered physi- 
cian except through the formality of elabo- 
rately devised forms in which both the 
physician's and the patient’s names are re- 
corded, this same public can buy these 
same drugs by the gallon in patent-medi- 
cines. The only restriction made by the 
law relates to the amount of such habit- 
forming drugs that may be put by the 
manufacturer into each fluid ounce of his 
concoction. 

About the only nostrum admittedly con- 
taining cocaine that the law has left on 
the market is an alleged asthma remedy 
originally put out by the late Nathan 
Tucker of Mt. Gilead, Ohio. The label of 
the Tucker remedy declares—in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Food 
and Drugs Act—the presence of five grains of 
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cocaine to the fluid ounce. When the offi- 
cials at Washington were asked how this 
nostrum could be sold through the mails 
in plain violation of the Harrison Act they 
made the excuse that the cocaine in the 
preparation became hydrolized in the proc- 
ess of manufacture and that, therefore, the 
product, when it reached the consumer, 
did not actually contain cocaine. But even 
if this were true it would be obvious that 
the remedy contains cocaine derivatives, 
and the law applies just as pertinently to 
the derivatives of the alkaloids specifically 
mentioned as it does to the alkaloids them- 
selves. This is proved by the fact that the 
officials enforcing the law require physi- 
cians who wish to prescribe apomorphine 
—an emetic and not a habit-forming drug 
—to go through the usual formalities. The 
label on the Tucker remedy declares plainly 
that the preparation contains five grains 
of cocaine to the fluid ounce. If it doesn’t 
contain the drug in the amount stated, 
then the officials who have the enforce- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act are dere- 
lict in not declaring it misbranded. In 
either case, it seems fairly evident that its 
sale violates a Federal statute. 
‘Considering the importance of alcohol 
as~an ingredient of patent-medicines, one 
might suppose that national Prohibition 
would have put a serious added restraint 
on the nostrum trade. On the contrary, 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act have increased enormously the 
sale of nostrums containing alcohol) Fur- 
thermore, they have brought about the 
creation of many new alcoholic nostrums, 
all sold in such a way as to appeal to those 
whose pre-war stock is exhausted and 
whose thirst cannot be legitimately satis- 
fied. Take the case of Lyko, which came 
from Kansas City, Mo. During the war a 
member of the Army Medical Corps at 
Fort Sam Houston sought information 
about Lyko because, as he said, he under- 
stood the soldiers were using it as a bev- 
erage; about the same time a county health 
officer in Tennessee wrote that Lyko, while 
advertised ‘as a great medicine, was being 
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used, in his section, almost exclusively for 
drinking purposes. The product was intro. 
duced in an effective way. The public was 
urged to get a free sample bottle at the 
nearest drug-store. When Lyko was ana- 
lyzed in the chemical laboratory of the 
American Medical Association it was found 
to have twice the alcoholic strength of 
champagne—over 22 per cent—but insuf- 
ficient medication to prevent its use as a 
beverage. Investigation showed that it 
came from the same address as that of a 
distilling company in process of liquida- 
tion and that the original incorporators of 
the concern making it had been employés 
of the distilling company.'An effective line 
in the Lyko advertising campaign was: 
“It Opens up Wonderful Visions of the 
Future to the Down-Cast, Weary-Laden 
Souls Depressed in Spirit and Body.” 
Then there was Tona-Vin, which also 
burst on an arid nation by the free-sample 
and newspaper-advertising routes. In To- 
ledo alone 50,000 free bottles were given 
away “‘to prove the remarkable tonic ef- 
fect of this famous medicine.’’ Tona-Vin, 
which tasted like wine with a dash of wild 
cherry and a suspicion of bitters, had all 
the elements of a good ‘‘repeater.”" It, too, 
was analyzed in the chemical laboratory 
of the American Medical Association, 
which reported that, although the stuff 
contained 18 per cent. of alcohol, there 
was not sufficient medication to prevent 
the public using it as a toddy, True, it 
contained some quinine and iron, but to 
get even three grains of quinine it would 
have been necessary to drink about a quart 
of Tona-Vin, while an entire bottle would 
have given only a normal dose of ironO 
malaria, where is thy victory; O anemia, 
where is thy sting! Tona-Vin was manu- 
factured under a permit issued to a con- 
cern that dealt in toilet articles. The label 
declared that its formula had been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and each bottle bore a ‘‘certificate’’ from 
the “American Standardizing Bureaus,” 
Washington, D. C., declaring that the 
product was made under their supervision 
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and complied with the provisions of the 
National Prohibition Act! The Tona-Vin 
slogan was: **Puts Dash and Go Into Tired, 
Weary, Sick and Run-Down Men.”’ 
more recent nostrum of the same sort 
js Vita-Pep, which you are urged to buy 
by the case. Better still, you are urged to 
get a discount by purchasing six cases. 
Vita-Pep not only takes advantage of the 
Prohibition drought, but also plays up the 
blic’s interest in and ignorance of those 
comparatively newly discovered accessory 
food factors called vitamins. According to 
the Vita-Pep label, wine with an alcohol 
strength of 16 per cent. is the basis of the 
product. It also is claimed to contain pep- 
sin, rennin and a concentrate of Vitamin 
B—three substances that cannot in the 
least interfere with the use of the wine as 
a beverage. The amount of Vita-Pep that 
you can drink would seem to be limited 
chiefly by your tolerance for alcohol.) As a 
prospective customer, you are told that 
when you take a half-wineglassful of Vita- 
Pep with an equal amount of freshly 
pressed orange juice, you will get an 
“ample quantity’’ of both Vitamin B and 
Vitamin C. Possibly. It is also conceiv- 
able that a half-wineglassful of Vita-Pep 
will mellow your outlook on life, particu- 
larly if you are not used to alcoholic bev- 
erages. Some of the Vita-Pep testimonials 
are gems of naiveté. A ‘‘well-known Penn- 
sylvania oil man’’ says that he thinks it 
“certainly worth while’’ and sends a check 
for another case. Another booster says that 
he “‘lives much more easily with it than 
without it,’ which seems reasonable; while 
a ‘prominent banker’’ sends in his check 
for a case with the statement that every 
member of his family uses it. According 
to its manufacturers, Vita-Pep ‘‘takes away 
that Tired, Run-down Feeling.”’ 

Then there is the old standby, Hostet- 
ter’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters, still go- 
ing strong with an alcohol content of 25 
per cent. The history of this product is 
interesting. As long ago as 1878 the ques- 
tion of its use as a beverage was raised by 
the Alaska authorities. A letter from the 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue of that 
time stated that, in Sitka, Hostetter’s Bit- 
ters were sold ‘*by the drink’’ in saloons. 
In 1883 the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue concluded that, as the stuff contained 
no harmful drugs and only 4 per cent. of 
anything like a drug, he would probably 
be entirely justified in classing anyone who 
sold it as a retail liquor-dealer. But the 
Commissioner was hampered by the fact 
that for many years the government had 
classified Hostetter’s Bitters as a ‘‘medi- 
cine’’ and had collected a stamp tax on it. 
That being the case, he felt that he was in 
a rather difficult position, for, said he: 


Should I hold it to be a medicine, I should prob- 
ably do violence to an almost irresistible tendency 
of the mind to conclude that no genuine medi- 
cine needs so much whisky and so few drugs in 
it, unless under very unusual circumstances. On 
the other hand, should I decide that it is no medi- 
cine at all, I would be confronted by a ten-years’ 
quasi recognition by this office to the contrary, 
as well as by the practice of many people who 
use it as such. 


The decision finally arrived at was 
worthy of Solomon. The Commissioner de- 
cided to “‘let the use give character to it.”’ 
When Hostetter’s Bitters was sold as a 
bona fide medicine he would take no action; 
when it was sold as a drink the seller 
would be taxed as a retail liquor-dealer. 
Hostetter’s has contained at different times 
varying amounts of alcohol. In 1906 the 
state chemists of North Dakota reported 
finding 43 per cent.; in 1907, when the 
Food and Drugs Act went into effect, the 
label declared the presence of 39 per cent.; 
at present, the amount is 25 per cent., or 
one-half that of straight whisky—that 
is, straight whisky of pre-Volsteadian 
strength. Hostetter’s contains some qui- 
nine and has been recommended for ma- 
laria. The chemists of the American Med- 
ical Association who analyzed it reported 
that, in order to get the minimum daily 
dose of quinine recommended by the Phar- 
macopeia as an anti-malarial, it would be 
necessary to take about twenty ounces of 
Hostetter’s Bitters daily, or the equivalent 
of ten ounces of straight whisky,-100 proof. 
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The question, Can Hostetter’s Bitters be 
used as a beverage? seems to have received 
a pragmatic answer. The Baltimore Sun, 
some yeafs ago, carried a news item from 
Danville, Va., to the effect that the police 
in that town had had to deal with a large 
number of drunks and that each inebriate 
admitted that he became .ntoxicated on 
“a certain proprietary medicine that con- 
tains 25 per cent. of alcohol.’’ Danville, 
it should be said, had recently gone dry. 
In order to learn just what proprietary 
medicine had been responsible for this oasis 
in the local desert, a telegram was sent 
to the chief of police of Danville. His 
laconic answer was: ‘‘Name of medicine 
Hostetter’s Bitters."’ 

But while new alcoholic nostrums have 
come on the market and some of the old 
ones still retain their pre-Volsteadian 
strength, others have undergone certain 
modifications. One nostrum, which for 
years contained alcohol—Warner’s Safe 
Cure—has had its menstruum changed 
from alcohol to glycerine. Another, which 
brought such glowing testimonials from 
notables in the ‘nineties—Paine’s Celery 
Compound—went out of existence entirely. 
Still others reduced to some extent their 
percentages of alcohol. Thus, S. S. S. now 
contains 12 per cent. instead of the old 15 
per cent., and Manola is reduced from 18 
per cent. to 15 per cent. Peruna, which be- 
fore Prohibition was at 20 per cent., has 
reduced its alcohol content for domestic 
consumption to 12 per cent., but still 
seems to put the old 20 per cent. kick into 
the product made for export. 

Possibly the most interesting example of 
alcohol reduction is afforded by Wine of 
Cardui, which was once sold widely in the 
South for the alleged cure of women’s ail- 
ments. For years it contained 20 per cent. 
of alcohol, beside the extractives of an 
insignificant amount of black haw and of 
an innocuous and long-discarded bitter, 
blessed thistle. In 1916, when the Wine of 
Cardui concern sued the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for some of 
the unkind things that publication had 
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said about it, the manufacturers undertook 
to prove in court how chemically impos. 
sible it was to lower the alcohol content 
of their ‘‘tonic.’’ Learned counsel earnestly 
pleaded that, ten years previously, their 
clients had employed ‘‘one of the greatest 
chemists in the United States’’ in an effort 
to tone down Wine of Cardui’s 20 per cent, 
kick. But it couldn’t be done! They did 
get it down to 17 per cent., but the stuf 
spoiled on the druggists’ shelves. The 
story was a moving one. Then along came 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the most 
powerful drug in Wine of Cardui, alcohol, 
was cut exactly in half and a preservative 
added to prevent its spoiling—thus demon- 
strating the superiority of law over chem- 
istry and the feasibility of modifving mo- 
rality by act of Congress. 


(Vv 


Legal restrictions, a public awake to the 
tricks of the game and a growing distrust 
in drug therapy have all caused the patent- 
medicine gentry to modify both their prod- 
ucts and their appeal. As a result, the nos- 
trum of 1924 differs widely, not only in 
composition but also in its method of 
presentation, from its prototype of 1904.) 
But in spite of all their efforts the manu> 
facturers find the demand for their wares 
failing in the United States, for the aver- 
age American today spends fifty cents for 
patent-medicines where he spent a dollar 
fifteen years ago. {Yet as an industry the 
patent-medicine business of the United 
States has not diminished, for as domestic 
demand has fallen off the manufacturers 
have sought foreign markets. American 
nostrums are now flooding the markets of 
the world and are especially in evidence 
where advertising standards are lowest. In 
the newspapers of Latin America are now 
to > be found the same crude and blatant 
patent-medicine advertisements that graced 
the newspapers and magazines of the United 
States two decades ago.) 

Contrary to the general idea, public is- 
telligence bears little, if any, relation to 
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the popularity of nostrums. It is knowl- 
edge, not intelligence, that diminishes cre- 
dulity, especially when one goes into the 
market to purchase relief from real or 
imaginary suffering. Experience shows that 
the intelligentsia are more easily gulled 
by a quack who knows how to word his 
appeal than the illiterate. We are using 
fewer patent-medicines today than we were 
twenty years ago, not because we are less 
gullible, but merely because the bait is 
stale. On fresh bait we bite as avidly as 
ever. It is merely foolishness of a different 
kind. Where the Latin American accepts 
at its face value the astounding claims 
made for Peruna or something equally 
crude, we swallow, hook, line and sinker, 
the amazing nonsense of a Macfadden, the 
fantastic vagaries of an Abrams or the 
grotesque theories of a Palmer or a 
Still. 

In order to cash in on the public’s new 
tendency toward therapeutic nihilism the 
American patent-medicine maker has put 
out a line of nostrums that he claims are 
not medicines. They are advertised as 
““food-tonics’’ or ‘‘tonic-foods’’ or ‘‘vita- 
min concentrates."’ One of the first and 
easily the best and most successful of the 
food-tonic humbugs was Sanatogen, a 
product that admittedly was nothing but 
95 per cent. casein and 5 per cent. glycero- 
phosphates. It was put over by an adver- 
tising campaign whose very impertinence 
was so stupendous as to command admira- 
tion. The appeal was especially to the 
intelligent. Advertisements were offered 
to and accepted by high-class magazines 
that would have scorned a contract for 
Pink Pills for Pale People. Yet the claims 
made for Sanatogen were no whit less pre- 
posterous than those that are made for 
the cruder proprietary remedies. Sanatogen 
flourished just as long as the advertising 
campaign was kept up.jJThe product itself 
contained no “‘repeater’’element; it had 
neither seductive nor powerful drugs; its 
physiologic action was only that of dried 
milk curd; there was nothing to sell it 
except the advertising, but that sold it in 
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vast quantities {A few cents’ worth of dried 
cottage cheese, with a minute amount of 
a discarded and therapeutically valueless 
drug, was sold for a dollar, and for this 
dollar one got a product whose only virtue 
was its food value—and that was equiva- 
lent to the value of two cents’ worth of 
dried beans,})When the war came Sana- 
togen, being an enemy-owned product, 
was taken over by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, the advertising ceased, and with it 
also the demand. An American patent- 
medicine firm later purchased the right to 
manufacture and sell the nostrum and at- 
tempted to resurrect it. But the public 
had lost interest. 

An interesting but abortive attempt to 
float another ‘‘food-tonic’’ was exempli- 
fied in the conception and birth of Susto. 
This was put on the market by a concern 
that had for years sold a ‘‘tonic’’ contain- 
ing small but unrecorded quantities of 
well-known drugs and a large and recorded 
quantity (18 per cent.) of alcohol. It had 
been featured as a cod-liver oil product 
without the oil,—'*Hamlet’’ minus the 
melancholy Dane. The exploiters of this 
preparation, possibly fearing that the time 
might come when alcoholic tonics would 
no longer be good form and awake also to 
the public's interest in ‘‘food-tonics,’’ de- 
cided to put out tablets containing malted 
milk and the vitamins of yeast under the 
name of Susto. In order to float the product 
under respectable auspices, a professor of 
physiologic chemistry in a well-known 
eastern medical college was given the 
commission of suggesting improvements in 
the product. The professor did his part by 
recommending that there be added a spe 
cial brand of malted milk and a widely 
advertised proprietary yeast. The ‘‘im- 
proved"’ product was then tested on white 
rats, old ladies, undernourished infants 
and others. 

Then the general public, through the 
newspapers, and coincidentally the medical 
profession, by ‘‘clinical reports’’ sent 
through the mail, were apprised of the 
accouchement of Susto. All the advertising 
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played up the professor, his college and 
the work claimed to have been done in 
“*perfecting”’ and “‘indorsing*’ Susto. Phy- 
sicians were gravely told that rats which 
had been fed Susto were found to gain in 
weight..As it was largely malted milk, 
such a result might not have been unex- 
pected, even without experimental evi- 
dence and even by those less erudite than 
professors of physiologic chemistry. After 
the entire matter was aired in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, it 
was not long before the exploiters of Susto, 
prohibited from playing up the alleged 
scientific foundation for their product, 
seemed to abandon their advertising cam- 
paign, and so Susto died a-borning. 


V 


Following the ‘‘food-tonic’’ fad and more 
or less contemporancous with it came a 
flood of patent-medicines, usually in pill 
form, alleged to contain in concentrated 
form those comparatively newly discov- 
ered accessory food factors, the vitamins, 
There were probably two score of them, 
and many were sold under claims that were 
worthy of old Doc Hartman at the crest 
of Peruna’s fame. The vast majority of 
these preparations were utterly worthless 
and contained no vitamins, at least by 
the time they reached the public. The best 
that could be said of them was that they 
were harmless; the worst, that they were 
swindles. 

Today the popular nostrum is of the so- 
called glandular extract or endocrine type. 
This phase of the industry grew from a 
soil well prepared by sensational news- 
paper articles on the alleged marvels in 
sex rejuvenation that were going to result 
from the work of Steinach and Voronoff. 
None of the work of these men had any 
relation to the oral administration of gland 
substance, but the modern Fausts who 
would seek a renewal of sexual youth 
from Mephistophelian nostrum exploiters 
are ignorant of this fact. The new ‘‘gland”’ 
proprietary remedy is thus endowed with 
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aphrodisiac virtues. But there is not 
scintilla of scientific evidence that testicy. 
lar or ovarian substance when taken by 
the mouth has any such action. 

Many if not most of these preparations 
actually contain gland substance or s0- 
called extract, for it is not difficult for 
fakers to get presumably reputable busj- 
ness concerns to furnish them with the 
raw material for their faking. In one or 
two instances active drugs are mixed with 
the glandular substance, and the sexual 
neurasthenic who fondly imagines that 
the stimulation he receives comes from 
testicular substance actually gets his kick 
from a dash of strychnine. These gland 
extract patent-medicines are a passing fad; 
they are doomed to fail. Most of them con- 
tain no substances having any physiologi- 
cal effect, and so whatever results they 
accomplish are psychic, and depend upon 
the plausibility of the advertising and the 
gullibility of the purchaser. In all such 
cases the time must come when the static 
power of experience overcomes the dy- 
namic energy of advertising, and this is 
the death knell of the nostrum. It then 
becomes necessary for the quack to change 
the name of his product, rechristen his 
company, revamp his appeal and spend 
another fortune on a new advertising cam- 
paign. If skilful, he will get his money 
back with a high rate of interest. 

The proprietary medicine business will 
cbtinue to flourish just so long as public 
credulity lasts.) The charlatan was not 
born, as Voltaire said, when the first 
knave met the first fool, but when the 
first knave met the first ignoramusy It is 
lack of knowledge and not a deol of 
brains that breeds credulity. Life has been 
defined by Spencer as the continuous ad- 
justment of internal relations to external 
relations. The patent-medicine business 
adjusts its products and appeal—internal 
relations—to its external relations repre- 
sented by public health laws, a more so- 
phisticated public and a growing skepti- 
cism about drug therapy. Just so long as 
it obeys this biologic law will it thrive. J 
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CONGRESSIONAL LETTERS 


BY HILTON BUTLER 


am a man of letters. My letters, how- 

ever, are all purely congressional. As 

private secretary to a member of Con- 
gress I have taken thousands of them in 
dictation, written other thousands myself, 
and read an unknown number from con- 
stituents, cranks, Otto Kahn and the 
countless American societies whose chief 
purpose it is to write letters to anybody 
who will read them. 

Congressional letters are the most care- 
fully written documents in the American 
language. Unfortunately, the care lavished 
on them is not xsthetic, nor even gram- 
matical, but only political. When the 
words of a congressman are intended for 
his colleagues and the Congressional Record 
only, he may speak with an abandon as 
reckless as the raising of his hands to high 
Heaven, but when they are intended for 
home consumption, he ponders every word 
carefully, and speaks to his secretary slowly, 
thoughtfully, and with a hand to his ear 
to receive the echo from the open spaces. 
The sole purpose of congressional letters is 
to please those who receive them, and so 
their chief constituent is what is called, in 
the New York dialect, schmoos. Of course, 
there are a few congressmen who boast of 
their frankness to their constituents and 
believe that saying that two and two make 
four is a virtue, but such daring spirits do 
not commonly retain their seats as long as 
their more diplomatic and saponaceous 
colleagues. 

A heavy correspondence is the delight of 
a congressman's heart, and to him a proof 
of his strength with the people of his dis- 
trict. He not only answers the mail that 
pours in upon him spontaneously, but en- 





courages all literate voters in his fold to 
write to him. He sends out farmers’ bulle- 
tin lists and form letters inviting replies. 
He reads the district newspapers carefully 
for deaths, births and accidents. When a 
constituent dies, a letter of consolation, 
full of Christian solace, goes to the widow. 
If it is an accident, a letter of ‘‘deep sym- 
pathy for your tragic misfortune”’ is franked 
to the victim. If the family disaster is 
the birth of a child, the congressman dis- 
patches some government bulletins on in- 
fant care, together with a form letter of 
congratulations and oftentimes of advice 
to the parents. One of the most chaste ex- 
amples of this last letter is that used by the 
Hon. Clifton A. Woodrum, LL.B., of the 
sixth Virginia district: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Sir and Madam: Having learned of the 
birth of your baby, and naturally knowing the 
anxious days before you during its infancy, it has 
occurred to me that you may find some guidance 
and valuable suggestions in the two government 
publications which I am enclosing herewith. 

The very slight trouble I have been to in this 
matter is but a practical expression of my con- 
gtatulations upon the happy event in your home. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] Clifton A. Woodrum. 


The Hon. Ross A. Collins, A.B., LL.B., 
of the fifth Mississippi district, is appar- 
ently somewhat more exultant over the 
birth of a child in his bailiwick than is 
Congressman Woodrum, for he writes a 
much longer letter and says that ‘‘only by 
a general improvement in the upbuilding 
of the young can our country wax right- 
cously strong.’’ Mr. Collins is the con- 
gressman who, in a campaign for reélection 
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in 1922, accused a woman opponent of be- 
ing wedded to a man with Negro blood in 
his veins. In Mississippi that’s a serious 
charge. He was reélected, but his hardest 
fight was to win a $100,000 damage suit for 
slander a few months later. He is, however, 
a tender, loving congressman at bottom, 
for he includes this paragraph in his form 
letter: 


I learn with much pleasure that you have a little 
baby in your home and I congratulate you upon 
this fortune. I hope that the health and gen- 
eral condition of the baby is and will continue 
good. I have always believed that child care and 
conservation is more to be looked after than any 
other activity affecting national progress. 


In Oklahoma's sixth congressional dis- 
trict the parents of the baby are congratu- 
lated by the Hon. Elmer Thomas, A.B., of 
Medicine Park, who says in the opening 
paragraph of his letter that he has been in- 
formed by the Department of Health of 
Oklahoma that “‘the stork recently visited 
your home and I hasten to extend congrat- 
ulations." Just what arrangement Con- 
gressman Thomas has with the Oklahoma 
Department of Health whereby he receives 
the addresses of the new-born in his dis- 
trict is not revealed. Other congressmen 
have to depend upon the vigilant reporters 
of their local newspapers for their in- 
formation. 


II 


When the biennial time for renomination 
comes round the mail of congressmen in- 
creases several hundred per cent and the 
scores of law students on the Senate and 
House post-office pay-rolls have to put aside 
their books for a while and earn at least a 
part of their salaries. The majority and mi- 
nority party service-rooms are kept busy 
day and night turning out thousands of 
form letters to be franked to the various 
congressional districts. Pre-primary letters 
usually recount in detail the activities in 


Congress of the member seeking renomi- 


nation. They often contain an indorsement 
of his services from the party leader, who 
invariably “‘views with alarm’’ even the 
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thought that the highly valuable services 
of so virtuous and valuable a member May 
be “‘lost to the party, to Congress and to 
the country.”’ 

Reading any of these pre-primary con. 
gtessional letters, one must inevitably con- 
clude that the writer is the most important 
figure in Congress and one of the mighty 
men of the nation. Occasionally a congress- 
man may discuss briefly and modestly the 
legislation in which he has had active part, 
but the majority of the letters sent out are 
made up wholly of lofty boasting. Last 
Spring, the Hon. John N. Tillman, LL.D., 
of the third Arkansas district, who will 
also have a seat in the coming Sixty-ninth 
Congress, sent out thousands of form let- 
ters to his constituents in which he re- 
counted his whole personal history and 
achievements, defended himself against 
“words as foul as a sewer,” and finished by 
declaring that “‘I love to listen to the mu- 
sic of our song birds and to look on the 
crystal flow of our rippling streams.” 
This letter, unfortunately, caused snickers 
even on Capitol Hill, and particularly the 
sentence: ‘I have brought many honors 
and no dishonor to Washington county, 
my home."’ Dr. Tillman said that he began 
his career as a country school-teacher in 
Benton county, Arkansas, and that he 
“never wronged her.’’ Later he besought 
God to bless the mothers of Arkansas and 
suggested that everybody “‘strike once 
more with a pure white ballot the liquor 
curse, the mortal enemy of peace and order, 
the despoiler that shadows the face of chil- 
dren, the demon that has dug more graves 
and sent more souls unshriven to Judgment 
than all the pestilences that have wasted 
life since the morning stars first sang to- 
gether.’’ I quote some more strophes from 
this eloquent letter: 

My neighbors and friends for months have been 
compelled to listen to words about me as foul as 
a sewer, to blackguardism, to petty peanut stuff 
reflecting the littleness of the opposition, to stale 
slanders thirty years of age, call dav are sick of 
such aspersions and will resent it all by an in- 
creased majority for me. 


Our farms and orchards and homes are good to 
look upon. I love to listen to the music of our 
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song birds. I love to look on the crystal flow of 
our rippling streams, but above all I respect the 
manly men and womanly women of this favored 
land. I am depending on these manly men, who 
think as I think, who love the things I love. I 
appeal to the women, who believe that ae 
faithful and honest service should have its reward. 
And lastly I appeal to the mothers. God bless 
them! God nb ya be everywhere, so He made 


mothers. 


One thousand dollars reward, ‘legally 
collectible under the law,”” is offered by 
the Hon. Thomas D. Schall, A.B., LL.B., 
the learned representative of Minnesota's 
tenth district, to anyone who can point out 
where he has failed to champion ‘“‘the side 
of the ordinary folks.’’ His thousand-dollar 
offer is written on the backs of farmers’ 
bulletin lists, which he broadcasts to his 
constituents. His excuse for not using the 
regular congressional letter-head, which 
he can also get for nothing, is that “‘my 
economic sense protests this good blank 
paper going to waste.’’ The Hon. Mr. 
Schall says he believes *‘the consensus of 
opinion is the best guide a public man can 
have.’ Here is his letter in full: 


My dear Neighbor: | wish you to have the benefit 
of these bulletins. Check any dozen. Return to 
me with your full name and address signed at the 
bottom of this page. 

My economic sense oy this good blank 

ing to waste and I'm taking the oppor- 
Sealey of pe Si you a hello and a wish ag 
—_ hear from my friends. I want to know how 
and what you're thinking on the public questions 
in which I represent you. The consensus of opin- 
ion is the best guide a public man can have. In 
the conflict of such opinion lies the true secret of 
American success, endurance and strength. I have 
served you ten years in the lower house of Con- 
gress, giving you the best I have with the light 
gives me to see it. I came to Congress free 
from any entangling alliances, as the representa- 
tive of the plain people, and by them I have been 
kept here, with an ever increasing majority. So 
long as I am here, I shall continue to be free. 

I have not space to state my record in detail, 
but I am still offering $1,000 reward, sufficient 
amount to warrant looking it up, for anyone who 
cao point out in my ten years’ service where 
I have once voted against the interests of the 
farmer, the soldier, or the cause of labor, or have 
failed to champion the side of the ordinary folks. 
The above offer is legally collectible under the 
law and should be oudlicione answer to the agents 
of the great selfish interests who irk at my occu- 
pancy of high office. 

Let me hear from you, whether it’s kicks, 
commendation or advice. 
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Two full pages, single-spaced, are re- 
quired by Senator William J. Harris, of 
Georgia, a son-in-law of Fighting Joe 
Wheeler, *‘to call attention to some of the 
things I have done in spite of the fact that 
the Republicans have majorities in Con- 
gress."’ He goes on: 


I am next to the ranking Democrat on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the most important. 
No Senator ie worked harder or accomplished 
more for the farmers. No Senator has taken a 
deeper interest in the matter of immigration. 


“I believe in economy," avers the Sena- 
tor, but in the same paragraph is his boast 
that “the government spends more money 
in Georgia than in any other southern 
State." Then he says that he was “‘the 
chief factor’’ in legislation 


appropriating $125,000 for market news service 
so that the farmers of our section could find, with- 
out expense, markets for their products; appro- 

iating $90,000 additional for boll-weevil work; 
ays in developing cheaper processes for the 
manufacture of calcium arsenate and other poi- 
sons; $15,000 for the United States Geological 
Survey to determine the various sources of arse- 
nate ores for making calcium arsenate; $25,000 
for experiments in poison gases to kill the boll- 
weuedl; aqquepeiation $5,000 additional for to- 
bacco investigations by the Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station at Tifton; $10,000 for 
study of storing pecans and canning syrup in 
bonded Federal warehouses under my amend- 
ment broadening the warchouse law; $50,000 for 
study of more effective and profitable utilization 
of the rapidly increasing production of peaches 
in Georgia through packing and senainds eee 
—_ $10,000 for branch office of the Uni 

tates Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau 
in Atlanta to find foreign markets for merchan- 
dise and agricultural products. 


Terms suggestive of poker are used in a 
letter of the Hon. Bill Green Lowrey, 
A.M., LL.D., to his Mississippi constitu- 
ents. ‘What I want from you is facts to 
call with,’” says he. He writes chiefly of 
the boll-weevil and taxes: 


We all know that times are unusually hard. The 
weather has been ruinous; taxes are worse. Our 
European markets are cut off; and the boll-weevil 
is the concentrated fury of it all. The government 
can not control the weather, but it certainly has 
something to do with the other three. It is time 
for us to call on it mightily to be up and doing. 
What I want from you is facts to call with. How 
much has the weevil hurt you? Have you and 
your neighbors made anus to pay taxes? Can 














you buy farm and life necessities at reasonable 
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kiddies may get from this congressional 











prices? Have you anything to suggest as to what 0 
the government might do to help the situation? Santa Claus: a 
I should like to have a letter from every citizen : tax 
in the district. I might not have time to answer When I was in Congress before, I wrote a letter bact 
them all, but every one of them would be helpful to the various teachers that if “| had any boys hur. 
in my efforts to represent you here. or girls in the school who would write me, | 
i send a om and Sones seeds. I te. the 
. . os ceived a number of requests from all over 
Even widows of Civil War veterans are district, but I cannot do that this year as ‘on = 
not immune from congressional letters. are no more garden and flower seeds, the last Bre 
The Hon. John C. Box, of the second Congress having cut out the appropriation for L 
Tones dicerice. hes 0 La pe ffa- all seeds. However, I can procure some bulletins gt 
’ spec eags very alta that I think would be of interest to both boys pe 
ble form for Confederate widows that goes _and girls. For instance: ‘A 
as follows: Bird Houses and How to Build Them. N 
Some Common Birds Useful to the Farmer. w 
My dear Madam: I write you as the honored widow School Lunches. C 
of an ex-Confederate soldier. I greet you as my Removal of Stains from Clothing. 3 
honored constituent and wish for you health, Illustrated Poultry Primer. J 
comfort and peace of mind. We of the generation Rabbit Raising. _ t 
of your sons and daughters will continue to honor Poison Ivy and Poison Sumac. a 
you while our lives shall last. As your servant I Growing Annual Flowering Plants. ct 
am trying to sustain the best standards of patri- Diseases of Watermelons. fc 
otic service to the people and the nation. I crave Now, if anyone of your students are interested 
our approval and the opportunity to serve you. in any of these booklets and will write to me P 
ean write me freely. With assurances of rever- themselves, I certainly will be very glad to send . 
ence and esteem, I remain them such as they may desire, and also will be I 
Your servant, very glad to hear from any of them as I am very I 
John C. Box. much interested in school children and their 
work; and let me say further, if their teacher ] 
False reports regarding the bonus, cur- desires any particular government publication, cor 
: . . I hope they will not hesitate to write me also. 
rent in rural Kentucky, are dispelled in the ne 
Hon. J. M. Robsion’s letter to his fellow a 
Kentuckians. He rushes to its defense as Ill W 
follows: Whenever he accomplishes anything or can 7 
rt he ay and Friend. In going over the district get credit for some accomplishment, the . 
nd that my o sition is putting out man * ; | 
false reports A saeed to the i ‘end congressman immediately corners the news- let 
does not in any way, shape and manner affect the paper correspondents on Capitol Hill. But 
pension or compensation of disabled veterans and the gentlemen of the press frequently differ Cc 
it has nothing to do with the war risk insurance. . . . d Bu 
The adjusted compensation law means that the with him as to what constitutes news, an tit 
soldiers did not get enough pay per day during when the decision is unfavorable to him 
the war and this we 4 gives them more pay for he resorts to the form letter. The advan- ee 
their service during the war. : , pa 
You are being told that the bonus law is a gold tages of the form letter over the interview in 
— This gs pam —— ut out by ¢ - are numerous. It is not subject to space lim- | 
who are now and have always been against the ar St tt te 
soldier’s bonus. The American Legion a other itations, to a copy reader's eliminations, of 
soldier organizations are backing the present to the tricks of the make-up man. Its cir- . 
bonus law to the limit. They urged all of us who culation is limited only by the number of 
were friends to the soldiers and favored the sol- : eer ST d by th 
dier’s bonus to vote for it. It was the very best people in the district. It is delivere y the | 
bill that we could get through and I know that post-office direct to the constituent at 00 
every veteran and his friends will resent the at- cost to the congressman. And if the job of | 


tack that is being made on me by my enemies. : é ter : h 
They are fighting me because I voted for you multigraphing it is a good one it has the 


veterans and your dependents. I know you will appearance of a genuine personal letter to 


appreciate what we have done for you. I am . Se 
sorry that it could not be more. the untrained rustic cye. 
Here is a form letter sent out by the Hon. 


Something for the children is offered by George W. Johnson, of the fourth West 
the adroit and Hon. W. A. Ayres, of the Virginia district, to tobacco growers im 
eighth Kansas district. Look what the _ his district. The letter was written after a0 
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effort was made in Congress to increase the 
tax on certain manufactured forms of to- 
bacco. Tobacco growers from many States 
hurried to Washington to protest, and in 
the course of their efforts saw and enlisted 
the aid of many members. Here is Con- 
gressman Johnson's version of the matter: 


Last Winter when the tax bill was before Con- 
an effort was made to increase the tax 25 
centum on certain finished tobacco articles. 

A committee of gentlemen, headed by Hon. Elliot 
Northcutt of Huntington, West Virginia, along 
with others from West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina and Kentucky, came to Washington and 

t in touch with me and other representatives in 

ngress for the purpose of defeating this addi- 
tional tax from being levied upon our growers, 
as above indicated. In this connection Mr. North- 
cutt, who knew of our activities, wrote me as 
follows: 

“I did not have an opportunity to thank you 
personally for your work for the tobacco people 
on my recent visit to Washington, but they are 
loud in their praise of what you did for them, and 
I want to abl te thanks. It was great work.” 


If the form letter does not appeal to the 
congressman, he may establish a private 
news bureau and be his own reporter. In 
a weekly ‘‘news letter’’ sent out from 
Washington, a portion of which is printed 
below, there are five items and four of 
them concern the Hon. E. B. Howard, of 
the first Oklahoma district. This weekly 
letter is sent out by what is known as ‘“The 
Congressional News Bureau, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.,"’ but the en- 
tire personnel of this bureau is the secre- 
tary to an Oklahoma member. Here is a 
part of one of the weekly releases contain- 
ing Washington ‘‘news’"’: 

WASHINGTON WEEKLY NEWS LETTER 
[From Congressional News Bureau.] 


Washington, D. C.—Congressman E. B. Howard 
this week appeared before the U. S. Veterans 
Bureau. The Central Office Board of Appeals of 
the Bureau rejected Congressman Howard's ap- 
peal for relief for Everette H. Washburn, of We- 
tumka, whereupon the Oklahoma solon appealed 
the case to Director Frank T. Hines. 





The so-called ‘“‘Howard amendment” to the 
Good Roads Act has received favorable action in 
the committee. 





Vocational training students have voiced their 
approval of the policy of providing placement 
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training for them during the Summer vacation 
months. This policy was suggested to Director 
Hines by Congressman Howard. 


Frequently included in the form letter 
sent out by a congressman is a speech he 
has made on one of the subjects about 
which he is at liberty to talk in Congress. 
The congressional franking privilege is as 
good for a pound as it is for an ounce and 
the congressman rarely misses an oppor- 
tunity to include a speech with his letter. 
When voting time nears, many congress- 
men avail themselves of the convenient ‘‘ex- 
tension of remarks’’ method to incorporate 
in a never delivered but faithfully printed 
speech something about their records in 
Congress. Such matter from the Comgres- 
sional Record is reprinted by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in convenient mail- 
able form at a small cost to the member. 
An example is the following excerpt from 
the Congressional Record entitled: “Six 
Months and Three Days in Congress: Ex- 
tension of Remarks of Hon. Elton Watkins 
of Oregon in the House of Representatives’ : 

Mr. Watkins: Mr. Speaker, there is an unwritten 

rule of Congress to the effect that new members 

should be seen and not heard. From the manner 
in which congressmen absent themselves one 
would conclude that another rule obtains to the 
effect that old members should be neither seen 
nor heard. Both are wrong, and that member who 
subscribes to them is false to his constituency and 
unfit to be a congressman. During my campaign 
for Congress my enemies stated that I would not 
be able to accomplish —— that I would be 
unknown and unheard of in Congress; and that 
I would not get a single committee assignment of 
any value; whereas I promised results and advo- 
cated, among other things, selective and restric- 
tive immigration, adjusted compensation, tax re- 
duction, child-labor prohibition, hospitalization 
for all veterans, increase and readjustment of pay 
for postal employés, and adequate pensions for 
veterans of the Civil War, Indian wars and the 

Spanish-American War. I have labored night and 

day in the interests of the people of my district, 

my State, and my country and without question 
have fulfilled my promises and kept the trust 
pee me. I challenge anyone to show wherein 

voted contrary to the interests of the people of 
my district; not only that, but I challenge anyone 
to show wherein I voted wrong. 


Loyalty to party is a congressional vir- 
tue, if there be any congressional virtue. 
The unwritten law is that a member of 
either of the two major parties must stand 
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by his organization at all costs. Senator 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi is a model of 
such extreme partisanship. But where will 
the Democratic congressman, the Hon. J. 
Earl Major, stand when his Democratic 
colleagues read the form letter he sent out 
from his Illinois home at Hillsboro, beg- 
ging for ‘‘a half dozen Republican votes in 
each precinct’’? Here it is: 


My dear Friend: Your name has been furnished me 
as one who might be willing to take some active 
interest in my campaign as a candidate for re- 
election to Congress from this twenty-first dis- 
trict. 

I earnestly endeavored to so serve you during 
the first session of which I was a member as to 
merit a continuation of the confidence placed in 
me at the last election. 

A half dozen Republican votes in each precinct 
in the district, in addition to the normal Demo- 
cratic vote, would make my reélection certain. 
I know you have some Republican relatives, 
neighbors or friends whom you could no doubt 
interest in my candidacy, and may I not depend 
upon you to at least take this much interest in 
my behalf? 


“I have succeeded in getting a few extra 
bulletins from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and will send them to farmers on the 
rural routes as long as they last,’ writes 
the Hon. Clarence Cannon, once the par- 
liamentarian of the House, to his Missouri 
constituents. No doubt the picture Mr. 
Cannon wishes to convey is that he strug- 
gled valiantly day and night with the de- 
partment and finally brought back in his 
bloody hands enough bulletins to supply 
the farmers on the rural routes. But the 
truth is that farmers’ bulletins are provided 
by the thousands for congressional distri- 
bution. The Division of Publications of the 
Department of. Agriculture allots 20,000 
bulletins yearly to each congressman, and 
the public demand for them is so smal] that 
bulletin letters are necessary in order to 
dispose of the allotments, which are cumu- 
lative. Among the thousands of publica- 
tions a congressman has at his disposal are 
two thick, well-bound and profusely illus- 
trated books: ‘‘Diseases of Cattle’’ and 
“Diseases of the Horse.’’ A New York city 
congressman has but little use for them, 
and so he asks his southern and western 


colleagues to take them in exchange for * 
something more in demand in his districg | 
When there is a stock of these books ayajj. | 
able, a form ‘‘disease book”’ letter goes out 
from the southern and western members, 
offering copies as a part of their service to 
their constituents. 

For five years the principal subject of 
congressional letters has been the com. | 
pensation claims of ex-service men. These 
claims have poured into the offices of con- 
gressmen by the thousands, and are only 
now beginning to slacken. The claimants 
seem to think that a congressman can be of } 
material assistance to them in getting com- | 
pensation. The truth is that he can do little | 
more than write a placatory letter to the } 
claimant and request the Veterans Bureau | 
to expedite action in his case. Almost all 
the claimants—and they number more than 
a million—have at one time or another 
written to some congressman or senator 
about their claims, according to the rec- 








ords of the Veterans Bureau. The bureau 
cannot discourage this practice for political 
reasons; the congressman himself encour- 
ages it, for it means contact with the ex- 
service men of his district. In the Veterans 
Bureau hospitals there are thousands of 
claimants who have considerable time on 
their hands and too much Y. M. C. A. sta- 
tionery nearby. They write to their con- 
gressmen about everything, from hospital 
conditions to national legislation, but they 
are chiefly concerned with their own needs 
and desires. These boys must be answered 
promptly, for if they are not given the best 
of attention, it is the congressional fear 
that they will write home to tell their rela- 
tives and friends that Congressman So-and- 
So pays little or no attention to them in 
their “‘hour of need.”’ 

The work of hundreds of government 
bureaus is designed to aid a congressman in 
building up his correspondence. For in- 
stance, all applications for government 
fish, to plant in streams, must bear the in- 
dorsement of a member of Congress. This 
means a letter from the constituent asking 
his congressman's endorsement of the ap- 
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plication. It gives the congressman an op- 


rtunity to write his constituent that he 
“will personally present the application to 
the Commissioner of Fisheries’’ and ‘‘see 
that action thereon is expedited.’’ If there 
has ever been an instance wherein the en- 
dorsement of a congressman was refused, 
it is not recorded. 

Letters from the congressman’s constit- 
vents naturally receive preferred attention. 
Letters from outside often outnumber the 
district letters, but they frequently go un- 
answered. The labor unions, Wayne B. 
Wheeler, Otto Kahn, the Methodist Board 
of Morals and the Literary Digest lead in the 
number of letters sent to congressmen. The 
labor unions write about matters affecting 
their interest and warn the congressman 
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that his votes are being watched and that 
local unions in his district are being ad- 
vised of his activities for or against union 
labor. Wayne B. Wheeler writes frequently 
on fine stationery. Otto Kahn never fails to 
send congressmen nicely bound, auto- 
graphed copies of his innumerable public 
addresses. The Methodist Board of Morals 
addresses a letter to Congress on almost 
every subject that arises in which there is 
the slightest possibility of danger to the 
morals of ‘generations yet unborn."’ The 
Literary Digest polls congressmen regularly 
on various questions and always incloses a 
stamped envelope for reply. So frequent 
have been the polls of late that the Digest 
nearly came in for a congressional investi- 
gation last Spring. 
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HIGH DIGNITARIES OF STATE 


BY JAMES M. CAIN 


NE is struck by a curious blowziness 
() in American public men. I have no 
reference to their usefulness; for all 
I know, they are wise and competent, and 
add to human happiness. I am speaking of 
the cut of their jibs, the way they look 
and sound, their effectiveness as dramatic 
figures. It may be that to the student of 
government they are models, and offer 
material for thick books; but to the con- 
noisseur of a show there is undoubtedly 
something lacking about them. 

Set down the great figures of American 
history beside the great figures of other 
scenes and times, and the former always 
appear at a disadvantage, despite the fact 
they were probably more useful men. 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lee, Wil- 
son,—these names surely do not carry the 
glamor that goes with Alexander, Caesar, 
Constantine, Charlemagne, William, Crom- 
well, Louis, Peter, Frederick, Napoleon, 
and Bismarck. About that old-world gal- 
axy, granted, there is a smell of the sordid: 
these men were in habitual contact with 
greeds, lusts, and hatreds from which fine 
natures recoil. They were adventurers. 
There was not one of them who did not, 
at one time or another, shoot the bones 
for the whole pile. There was more than a 
suggestion of the sinister about them: they 
were in unusually close touch with brute 
reality: they faced the fact of a cruel, sense- 
less world without being oppressed, with- 
out needing balm in Gilead: they were un- 
fettered by the timidity, the ‘‘morals”’ 
that give ordinary men pause. It was not 
so much that they were unscrupulous as 
that they were cynics, magnificent cynics, 
cynics on a heroic and shocking scale. 
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When, to boot, their evil ventures pros- 
pered, there was a flavor of black blas- 
phemy about them, of unholy alliance 
with Satan, so that some of them were 
hailed as children of the gods, and one at 
least as the Man of Destiny. . . . A fine set 
of bozos surely, a pirate’s guard, the ermine 
mever quite concealing dirk and dice-box. 
Yet what a glitter, what a hypnotic lure! 

Now turn to our Americans. Unques- 
tionably, they accomplished much: it is 
agreed the world is better for their having 
lived in it. In the popular picture of any 
of them the brow is always drawn with 
care, with sorrow, with pain; they all 
travelled the Valley of the Shadow and 
stalked through Gethsemane. Yet as actors 
in the play they cannot stand comparison 
with the least of those I have named from 
across the water. Ask the average man 
whether he had rather be Lincoln or Napo- 
leon. If he tells the truth he will say 
Napoleon. Lincoln stands for all his na- 
tional mores stand for: a cheer for him in 
some vague way is also a cheer for God, 
Moses, and the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Napoleon stands for all Ais national mors 
stand against: a cheer for him is a cheer 
for the devil and the Masque of the Red 
Death. Yet—the average man can no more 
resist the appeal of that dizzy career than 
he can resist spitting off the end of a dock. 
Lincoln, the man his acquired philosophy 
tells him he ought to be like, remains a 
prosaic figure in rusty black and a half 
gallon hat. Napoleon, the man his deeper 
self tells him he would Jéke to be like, isa 
figure of fabulous romance. 

If the greatest of American statesmen 
are thus dramatically weak, the general 
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run are dramatically impossible. If Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Lee have an appeal, 
it has its source in their great scines 2 faire, 
the moments when they made great deci- 
sions, rewrote history, changed the map of 
the world. Subtract this from them and 
there is nothing but a pother of phrases, 
most of them pretty stuffy. The present- 
day American statesman is simply Wash- 
ington and Lincoln with the great mo- 
ments left out, an imitator of what has 
gone before, conforming to a set mold 
as unchangeably as a bond salesman, a 
mouther of set phrases, a wearer of pot 
hats and undertaker clothes. From Maine 
to California he is exactly the same; his 
every phrase and gesture can be forecast 
as accurately as those of Civitas, Veritas, 
and Pro Bono Publico. He exudes a charac- 
teristic aroma, a dregsy reek . . . of what? 
It is rather elusive. I have been after it for 
some time now, and I am not sure that I 
have got it, but I shall try and get down 
what I think it is. 


II 


The source of all dramatic appeal in public 
men, I think, is power. It is this that 
makes us envy a statesman, when we do 
envy him. Again, it is a requirement of 
drama that the appeal of the protagonist 
be susceptible of indefinite expansion and 
contraction. That is, it must be possible 
for him to scale greater heights than the 
rest of us, and to come crashing down for 
a greater fall. Power alone enables the 
statesman to do this. Power is capable of 
indefinite expansion; it feeds a lust that 
grows until it seems greater than the hu- 
man frame can endure. Had Napoleon's 
appeal rested on other things, there would 
have been no drama in Waterloo: he would 
still have been the same Napoleon after- 
ward as before. But his appeal lay in his 
power, and the excitement for the audience 
lay in watching his diabolical expertness 
in holding and swelling it. He was astride 
two horses, three horses, five, ten, ten 
thousand, and still he held his feet and 
galloped on. Finally, in this mad race be- 


tween the man and his fate, the man lost, 
and was crushed to pulp—a climax as per- 
fect as was ever recorded. After his fall he 
was not the same Napoleon. He was a 
Napoleon shorn of his power, the visible 
symbol of his greatness, the one thing that 
gave him his glamor in his heyday, the 
one thing that could be cut from under 
him to bring him to earth. ...So with 
every other great dramatic figure in his- 
tory. There can be no real magnificence 
without a foot on somebody’s neck. 

But in America power is the one thing 
that is denied the statesman,—power and 
all the trappings and symbols of power. 
I do not mean that the American states- 
man does not have power. What I mean is 
that the nation cannot tolerate power on 
public view. It is a corollary to the Decla- 
ration of Independence that no man ought 
to hold dominion over other men. The 
American statesman, therefore, must pre- 
tend that he hasn’t any power, that he 
only holds in trust certain powers dele- 
gated to him, that he is not even remotely 
interested in arrogating them to himself 
personally. He asks “‘respect for the office, 
not the man."’ He is therefore under the 
necessity of making his bid for fame on 
other grounds. 

Well, what other grounds are there? In 
the American scheme of things only one: 
service to his fellow-men, or as it has come 
to be called, Service. I am unable to think 
of any other claim he can make. I have 
been examining the standing of a number 
of American heroes, not their real doings 
exactly, but the reason posterity has placed 
its seal of eminence upon them, and in 
every instance I find them measured by 
their contribution to the national weal— 
their “‘records,’’ as the newspapers say. 
Nay, I uncover a still more lamentable 
circumstance. I find many a captivating 
man condemned by posterity because he 
did mot make a perceptible contribution to 
the national weal. But of that more in a 
moment. 

Now, it must be very apparent that this 
Service, as an ingredient of drama, is very 
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defective. It may reduce the tax rate and 
improve Conditions, but it does not add 
anything to the candidate’s heroic lustre. 
For one thing, opportunities for Service 
are very spotty, a fact which accounts for 
certain phenomena very puzzling to our 
better-informed newspaper writers. Let us 
suppose that a citizen, having taken coun- 
sel with himself, decides to enter public 
life, and in the proper manner files his 
papers for nomination and election to the 
State Legislature. It is impossible, con- 
sidering the state of public prejudice, for 
him to address his prospective constitu- 
ency thus: ‘“Ladies and gentlemen, I hereby 
solicit your support for this office because 
if I get it I shall be pretty important, with 
power to name three doorkeepers, a page, 
and a filing clerk in the next Legislature, 
all of which I promise to choose from de- 
serving voters in this district. Vote for me. 
I want the job.”’ 

That would lay him open to all sorts of 
accusations: playing politics, corruption, 
and the like. What he must do, first, is to 
pretend he is not at all interested in the 
power and glory that go with being a 
delegate. His friends must write letters to 
the newspapers demanding that he run. 
Then he will be able to hatch a cock and 
bull story beginning: ‘‘Upon the earnest 
solicitation of a large number of voters in 
this district, and at great personal sacri- 
fice, I have decided to enter my name.” 
Then he must cast around for some way 
to perform Service; in popular parlance, 
he must find an “‘issue.’’ But it quite often 
happens that there isn’t any issue to find. 
That is to say, his prospective constitu- 
ency is employed, has money in the bank, 
and deesn’t give a damn who is elected. 

Nevertheless, an issue must be found. 
So he addresses his first meeting thus: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I come before you 
tonight to speak on a subject which I 
know is next to all of our hearts. Before 
I begin I want to say I didn’t go after this 
office, it has like you might say come to 
me, that is if I get it, anyway I never had 
no intention of running for office until 
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some of my friends come to me and showed | 
me how it was my duty I should run. But | 
what I want to say is this: We about had | 
enough of Smithism in this district, and 
if I get elected all I got to say is the labor. 
ing man is going to get looked after like | 
he ain't been looked after since this Smith | 
ring got into office, and I say it’s time 
somebody looked after the laboring man, | 
Folks, I’m a plain business man, I am, but 
nobody can’t say I ain't been fair to organ. 
ized labor, and nobody never heard no 
complaints in my shop. Way I see it, the 
issue in this campaign is, Is the laboring 
man going to get a square deal, or are they 
going along giving him the little end of | 
the stick like they done last time and like | 
they’re going to do so long as they have } 
Smithism in this district? Now you take 
this here full-crew law: they got a paper 
going around says it ought to be repealed, 
but what I say is them as is trying to get 
this very fine law repealed had better look 
out, or the laboring man is going to rise 
up and demand what is coming to him, 
and that ain't no more’n right. ...” 

If he is a candidate for Vice-President of 
the United States, the way he sees it is 
that the Reds are trying to land in the 
White House, and if he is a candidate for 
President of the United States, the way he 
sees it is that there is a deliberate and iniq- 
uitous plot afoot to destroy the Supreme 
Court, and that way leads Revolution. 

It takes no more than a glance at these 
“‘issues’’ to see that there is a distressing 
suggestion of unreality about them. One 
feels that if a cigarette were held against 
them they would go pop like a toy balloon. 
We should then be as well off as before, 
so far as I can see: it would take a wise 
man to say what difference it makes who 
gets elected, and on what issue. . . . But 
what I am trying to get at is simply 
the flabbiness of these issues as dramatic 
themes. Drama, indeed, is an inexorable 
Muse: she feeds on reality: there is no 
fooling her with shoddy stuff, and it makes 
little difference whether she is staged in 
theatre or parliament hall. It is as impos 
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sible to make this pother about the labor- 
ing man, the Reds, the Socialists, the 
Supreme Court, the farmer, the tariff, 
the veterans, the Shipping Board, Teapot 
Dome, and Progressivism look like real 
flesh and blood as it is to make a 10-20-30 
melodrama look like tragedy. The man 
who takes them seriously would tremble 
at stage thunder. The Supreme Court, I 
daresay, is a useful body, but it is in no 
more danger than Mary Pickford in an 
old soldiers’ home, and everybody knows 
it. When the President gets excited about 
the dangers that beset it, he is a tedious 
old gent, puffing out wind, as intriguing 
dramatically as a life-size portrait of Willie 


Hoppe. 
III 


I here state the general, common-sense ob- 
jection to the thematic material with 
which the American statesman is provided. 
There are others more technical. Assaying 
human merit on the basis of Service some- 
how implies that the servitor, in some 
way, is of better stuff, more pleasing in 
the sight of God, than the rest of us. But 
there is a well-marked limit, and it is 
quickly reached, to the capacity of one 
human being for conceding finer soul- 
texture to another human being. It af- 
fronts the ego to concede intrinsic supe- 
riority to another—or much superiority. 
Thus Service is bogged on a score I have 
already mentioned: it is inelastic: it does 
not permit the protagonist to soar far 
above us and plunge far below us. It is 
one of those blind themes that lead no- 
where: it won't develop: it won't orches- 
trate. The public man who relies on it for 
bedazzling his fellows suddenly finds that 
his pedestal is only 214 inches above the 
level on which the multitude stands and 
can't be jacked any higher. Then he usually 
steps down from the pedestal altogether 
and pretends he had rather be with the 
crowd. This, I believe, accounts in part 
for the insistence with which our public 
men proclaim that they are nothing but 
plain men of the people, and have their 
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pictures taken running threshing machines 
on a Vermont farm, or lighting pipes, or 
cussing in plain he-man fashion. 

Finally, there is the unescapable fact 
that Service can be effective dramatically 
only when it costs something to perform 
it. The soldier, for example, always has an 
appeal. His part in the slaughter may be 
ludicrously small. But in doing it he may 
get bumped off, and actually he does often 
get bumped off. So as long as he goes 
marching off to war there will be crowds 
to cheer him on the way. But how about 
the $1-a-year man? A few times, perhaps, 
he performed some sort of Service. But is 
he a hero? He is not. He is a pretty sorry 
joke. His Service, no matter how valuable, 
cost him nothing to perform, and he must 
yield place to every yokel who shouldered 
a gun and went where the shells were 
whickering. And how about, say, a sen- 
ator, at $7,500 a year, with no war going 
on? The thing becomes ludicrous. . . . 

The point involved is obvious, and the 
public, I think, is always aware of it. 
Else why does it always seck to make 
martyrs of its favorite public men? Lin- 
coln, Wilson, and Harding are good ex- 
amples. In the case of Lincoln, the relation 
between his death and his Service is hard 
to see; in the case of Wilson it is still 
harder to see, and in the case of Harding 
it is almost impossible to see. Yet the pub- 
lic leaped at the chance to write Pro Patria 
over their tombs. So, in lesser degree, with 
other heroes. They are not lucky enough 
to get shot, but they can at least look 
haggard and ill, and this a great many 
have proceeded to do, to their great ad- 
vantage. But how about the Bill Tafts 
who look fat and contented? . . . Well, 
what kind of hero was Bill Taft? Thus 
doth a good digestion make clowns of 
us all. A gunny sack around his foot 
and a crutch, and he might have been 
reélected. 

Thus, it is clear that politics under de- 
mocracy, on its visible levels, is an impos- 
sible trade for heroes. The man who seeks 
romance there is doomed to disappoint- 
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ment. Fortunately, there are other levels, 
where no record is kept, and where the 
connoisseur of drama may refresh a jaded 
palate. I refer to those greasy dives where 
the game is played under cover, where wan 
and ghostly issues fade out and are no 
more, where reality is the thing, riches for 
some, bare life for others, where titans 
snarl and bite, wrestling savagely—for 
what? For power, the one thing that can 
put an edge on politics. Here is glamor, a 
pure incandescent glow. Policemen, con- 
tractors, newspaper reporters, whitewings, 
prostitutes, mayors, minor privilege hold- 
ers, bootleggers, senators, firemen, council- 
men, judges of election, garbage men— 
what a lovely motley! How brightly does 
the ideal of Service burn in these patriotic 
breasts?... All playing in dead earnest, 
raking in their chips with claw-like fin- 
gers; all pawns, pushed about by the Boss. 

The Boss! There is dark fascination 
about him, without a doubt. He is the 
one romantic figure in American politics. 
Tweed, Croker, Hanna, Gorman, Murphy, 
Penrose—these names stir the imagina- 
tion. Most 100 per cent Americans would 
rather have known one of them well than 
to have known every President since James 
A. Garfield. What did they accomplish? 
Why—nothing! What did Napoleon ac- 
complish?...It is the irony of drama 
that such men, who think nothing of Hu- 
manity and only of themselves, should 
have such an incomparable appeal. Or is 
it indeed irony? Possibly it is only inex- 
orable logic. For after all, just how genuine 
is this Service? As a philosophy, an ab- 
stract idea, something evolved from dia- 
lectic, it is a pretty thing to play with, I 
grant. But hardly to be put into practise. 
It implies that a man habitually thinks 
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more of others than of himself;—not tap. 
gible, concrete others, like his family, but 
shadowy, never-seen others, swarming by 
myriads;—and such an implication passes 
credence. Actually, no man does put others 
before himself, and to cast him in a fle 
which avers that he does so is to cast him 
in a rdle palpably false at the outset, and 
foreordained to be perpetually and irre. 
mediably ridiculous. 

Be this speculation as it may, it is a 
curious commentary on the national mind 
that the political figures I have named, 
men whom any student of human beings 
would pick out as among the most inter- 
esting we have ever produced, should be 
condemned by a sort of conspiracy of si- 
lence to ultimate oblivion. Who will say 
that Penrose was not as much of a man as 
Wilson? That he was not essentially as 
honest a man? Yet who will say that he 
will be remembered after fifty years?... 
No, the picture drawn for posterity in the 
United States is not true to life. It is like 
those moving pictures made so that certain 
colors which show in the set do not show 
on the screen. In our political scene all 
those rich, vibrant colors of the game as 
it is actually played, with its sordidness, 
its intrigue, its excitement, are blanked 
out; even the newspapers do not display 
them from day to day: the picture that 
actually shows is a wishy-washy thing of 
false moustachios, false whiskers, and false 
circles under the eyes. . . . Tweed, Croker, 
Hanna, Gorman, Cannon, Murphy, Pen- 
rose, and a regiment of their prototypes in 
every city in the country, all irresistibly 
picturesque figures, virtuosi of human pas- 
sion, makers and busters of Presidents; and 
all are sleeping under the hill. . . 

And Harding has a Memorial! 
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Footnote to Modern American Criticism.—If 
it be un-American to disparage and detract 
from much that is American, it is, equally, 
un-Borneoan to disparage and detract from 
much that is held in patriotic esteem in 
Borneo. 


The Classical Fallacy.—The theory that 
the ancient Greeks and Romans were men 
of a vast and ineffable superiority runs 
aground on the fact that they were great 
admirers of oratory. No other art was so 
assiduously practiced among them. Today 
we venerate the architects of Greece far 
more than we venerate its orators, but the 
Greeks themselves put the orators first, and 
in consequence much better records of them 
are preserved today. But oratory, as a 
matter of fact, is the lowest of all the arts. 
Where is it most respected? Among sav- 
ages, in and out of civilization. The yokels 
of the open spaces flock by the thousand to 
hear imbeciles yawp and heave; the city 
proletariat goes to political meetings and 
glues its ears to the radio every night. But 
what genuinely civilized man would turn 
out to hear even the champion orator of 
the country? Dozens of the most eminent 
professors of the art show off their tricks 
every day in the United States Senate. Yet 
the galleries of the Senate, save when news 
goes out that some Senator is stewed and 
about to make an ass of himself, are occu- 
pied only by Negroes who have come in 
to get warm and hand-holding bridal 
couples from rural North Carolina and 
West Virginia. 


American Journalism Again.—In the recent 
concerted critical attack on the principles, 
ethics and conduct of the American jour- 
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nalistic press, it strikes me that the critics, 
though they state what is undoubtedly 
true, nevertheless finally negotiate what is 
true of the journalistic press the world 
over. The criticism they make of American 
journalism describes English, French, Ger- 
man and other foreign journalism quite as 
appositely and trenchantly. If the general 
standard of American newspaper morals is 
low, it is no lower than that of the general 
run of European newspapers, and this ap- 
plies alike to the owners of those news- 
papers and to the hired men who make 
them. 

To say that the average American news- 
paper reporter is a cheap and ignoble fellow 
is to imply that the average English, 
French or German reporter is not a cheap 
and ignoble fellow. The implication is 
without warrant. For, though it is pretty 
uniformly agreed that newspaper reporting 
is a profession that, save in the case of 
very young men, attracts the riff-raff, the 
disappointed, the incompetent and the 
mentally pink in the field of what, by 
stretching several thousand points, may in 
this connection be called the world of let- 
ters, it is not true that the men it attracts 
in America are worse, in any respect, than 
those it attracts in other countries. As a 
matter of fact, the American reporter—I 
am, plainly enough, speaking not of the 
higher grade of reporters in this feuille- 
ton but of the lower and middle grades— 
is much the superior of his foreign col- 
league. His resource, his independence, his 
achievements—all are greater than those of 
the English, French or German newspaper 
reporter of his class. Not a week passes 
that American newspaper reporters do not 
excel the pick of European newspaper re- 
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porters. They write better, as a general rule, 
and they know more about reporting. 

The European reporter, as all know who 
have ever come into close professional or 
even lay contact with him, is not to be 
compared with the American, however rel- 
atively questionable the latter may be. The 
English reporter is a tidier fellow, and he 
is generally a better educated man, but as 
a reporter he is the inferior of the Ameri- 
can. Both are always obviously at the 
mercy of the shadowy “‘policy’’ whip at 
their rear, but, even so, the American is 
the freer agent. The French reporter is 
hardly to be called a newspaper reporter 
in the strict meaning of the word: he is a 
mere alibi. He pretends to get news in 
order that his boss may call what he pub- 
lishes a newspaper. Unless that boss sent 
reporters out onto the street for the look 
of the thing, even the French would refuse 
to regard his product as a newspaper. The 
German reporter, at least at the present 
time, combines in himself the worst features 
of both the English and French reporters. 

What holds true of reporters holds 
equally true of the captains of the journal- 
istic industry. The American newspaper 
owner is surely no worse than the English, 
French or German. As a matter of record, 
he is, as a usual thing, a lot better. Aside 
from a few readily apparent exceptions, he 
is more honest, more fearless, more re- 
sourceful and infinitely more successful. 
For every American Munsey, there are 
three European Munseys. 

The deduction is simple. The generality 
of American journalism as we have it to- 
day is in a disgraceful state for the reason 
that journalism the world over is, for the 
major part, in a disgraceful state. Jour- 
nalism, to a considerable degree, has 
ceased to be the profession of intelligent, 
idealistic and charming gentlemen. It has 
become the profession of public office 
seekers, title hunters, social pushers, dollar 
diddlers, mountebanks and cads. 


Definition —Democracy is that system of 
government under which the people, 
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having 35,717,342 native-born adult whites 
to choose from, including thousands who 
are handsome and many who are 
pick out the Hon. Mr. Coolidge to be the 
head of the state. It is as if a hungry man, 
set before a banquet prepared by master 
cooks and covering a table an acre in area, 
should turn his back upon the feast and 
stay his stomach by catching and eating 
flies. 


Literary Tip.—Gamalicl Bradford's psy. 
chographs, a novelty so lately as ten years 
ago, are now imitated in a wholesale 
manner. All the strange characters in Amer- 
ican history are being dug up by psycho- 
analyzing boys and girls, and anatomized 
joyously. So far, however, no one has 
violated the tomb of one of the strangest 
of them all, to wit, the Hon. Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte, LL.D., Secretary of the 
Navy and later Attorney-General in the 
Cabinet of the illustrious Roosevelt. This 
neglect of him is hard to understand, for 
he was unquestionably one of the most 
picturesque figures ever heard of in Ameri- 
can politics—an almost fabulous com- 
pound of Sicilian bandit and Scotch blue- 
nose, one of the greatest wits of his time 
and yet one of the most humorless of mea, 
a royalist in his every instinct and yet a 
professional democrat and Puritan reformer 
all his life. He died only a year or two ago, 
already long forgotten. His life would 
make an extremely amusing and instructive 
book. 

Bonaparte was a grandson of that 
younger brother of Napoleon I who mar- 
ried the fair Betsy Patterson, of Baltimore, 
daughter to an eminent Babbitt of the 
time, Scotch in origin. This younger 
brother, Jerome, deserted Betsy at Napo- 
leon’s order, but not before she became the 
mother of a son. The son, who called him- 
self Jerome Bonaparte-Patterson, was the 
father, in his turn, of two sons, one of 
whom was Charles Joseph. Betsy herself, 
after Jerome deserted her, returned to 
America, and lived to a great age. She did 
not die, in fact, until 1879, and during her 
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Jast years she accumulated a very large 

. Old Baltimoreans remember her 
as she plodded about the town in rain and 
shine, collecting her rents. She took charge 
of the education of her grandsons, sent 
Charles Joseph to Harvard, set him up as 
a lawyer, and when she died left him a 
million in gilt-edged real estate. 

The other grandson, Jerome Napoleon, 
was never heard of, but Charles Joseph 
began to make a noise in his native Balti- 
more in the seventies, when he was just 
out of Harvard. The public school in 
America was then just getting on its legs, 
and Bonaparte, who had been brought up 
as a Catholic, was violently against it. 
His opposition, characteristically, was car- 
ried on in a very violent and doctrinaire 
manner; he argued, in the end, that it was 
as outrageous for the State to supply free 
schools as it would be for it to provide free 
soup-houses. Some wit thereupon gave him 
the nickname of Soup-House Charlie, and 
it stuck to him for thirty years. But the 
public schools did not long detain him. In 
the early eighties, when Civil Service Re- 
form began to be heard of, he joined its 
legions with a whoop, and thereafter, 
until his death, he spent half of his free 
energies bawling for the merit system in 
public office and the other half performing 
prodigies as a Republican politician. 

It was through the National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League that Roosevelt first 
came into contact with him. They had 
many things in common. Both were re- 
formers who were yet adept at every trick 
of practical politics. Both sobbed for de- 
mocracy, and distrusted the concrete dem- 
ocrat. Both consecrated themselves to 
Service, and were yet highly alert to the 
main chance. Bonaparte, I suspect, had 
secret doubts about Roosevelt, as he had 
about all men, but on Roosevelt's side it 
was a genuine love affair. He not only ad- 
mired Bonaparte’s caustic wit and im- 
mense (if disorderly) learning; he was also 
greatly flattered by the attentions of a man 
whom he looked upon as of royal blood. 
When he became President he put Bona- 


parte into the Cabinet at the first oppor- 
tunity, and made frequent references there- 
after to the fact that a member of an 
imperial house sat at the table. Bonaparte 
was the worst Secretary of the Navy ever 
heard of. It was not so much that he was 
incompetent as that he was indolent. For 
weeks running his attendance at his office 
was confined to an hour a day. He left 
Baltimore by the 11 o'clock train, got to 
Washington at noon, dashed to the Navy 
Department, and then caught the 1 o'clock 
train back to Baltimore. Only on Cabinet 
days did he linger longer in the capital. 
Nevertheless, Roosevelt was delighted 
with him, and presently made him Attor- 
ney-General. In this high office his indo- 
lence was of the utmost value to all preda- 
tory gentlemen of wealth. He sat for three 
years, and during all that time the trusts 
were well and happy. Nevertheless, there 
is a record that, on one occasion, at least, 
he bestirred himself. This was when 
Roosevelt made one of his periodical on- 
slaughts upon the anarchists—the prede- 
cessors, in political buncombe, of the 
modern Reds. Certain Italians at Paterson, 
N. J., printed a small anarchist paper, in 
Italian, and sent it through the mails. It 
had only the most meagre circulation, and 
its contents were so mild that prosecuting 
the editors was out of the question, but 
Roosevelt wanted to make a sensation by 
barring it from the mails. The problem 
was put up to Bonaparte as Attorney-Gen- 
eral. After weeks of cogitation he pro- 
duced an opinion which, years later, was 
to be the foundation-stone of all the patri- 
otic endeavors of Burleson, Palmer, Daugh- 
erty and Burns. In brief, he decided that, 
while there was no warrant in law for 
barring the paper from the mails, it should 
be done anyhow, for the Italians who ran 
it would have no practicable means of re- 
dress after the business was accomplished. 
In other words, he laid down the rule that 
it is all right to invade a citizen's rights so 
long as he can’t help himself. This prin- 
ciple, which Roosevelt adopted instantly 
and gladly, is now embodied in many of 
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the decisions of our highest courts, and is 
thus firmly established in American juris- 
prudence. Roosevelt and Bonaparte, not 
Wilson and Palmer, put it there. 

Bonaparte, as I have said, was a Cath- 
olic. In fact, he was a very earnest one, 
and was never absent from his pew in the 
Baltimore Cathedral at high mass on Sun- 
day morning. But he had more Scotch 
blood in him than Latin, and so he be- 
came, in his old age, that strangest of hy- 
brids, a Catholic Puritan. Had he lived 
long enough and kept his vigor, he would 
have been the most violent of Prohibition- 
ists. As it was, he specialized in the pur- 
suit of the scarlet woman. For years he was 
one of the chief backers of the Baltimore 
Anti-Vice Society, and his enthusiasm kept 
up even after the grand archon of the or- 
ganization, a Methodist clergyman, had 
been taken in oriental practices at the 
Y. M. C. A. and had to leave town be- 
tween days. It was common gossip in Bal- 
timore that the Bonaparte estate included 
a number of old rookeries that were rented 
by ladies of joy. Nevertheless, Bonaparte 
demanded the blood of these fair creatures 
in season and out of season, and in the end 
he stirred up the town to such an extent 
that vice was formally prohibited and abol- 
ished, absolutely and forever. From that 
day to this not a single act of illicit car- 
nality has ever been perpetrated in Balti- 
more. 

Bonaparte lived to be nearly seventy, 
and died childless and relatively poor. His 
property had gradually slipped through 
his fingers, though he was the most assid- 
uous of business men, and seldom missed 
a day at his office. It was only in public 
office that he was indolent. He belonged 
to all known reform organizations, made 
endless speeches against public and private 
sin, and wrote incessantly. His style was 
extremely florid and complex. It was com- 
mon for him to write sentences of five hun- 
dred words. In my newspaper days I often 
handled his pronunciamentoes. Not infre- 
quently I would make two or three para- 
graphs out of a single sentence. But for all 


this copiousness he wrote clearly: hig 
longest sentence, given wind enough, 
could be parsed. His books, once widely 
read by believers in the reforms he ode 
cated, are now forgotten. His speeches and, 
essays moulder in newspaper files. Few per | 
sons seem to recall him at all. 

Yet he was a racy and amusing fellow 
and his story, done with any sort of skill, 
would make an extremely interesting book, 
I mention one thing more about him, and 
then resign him to the literary anatomists, + 
He got into the Roosevelt Cabinet mainly, 
if not solely, because he was a Bonaparte: 
the fact caressed Roosevelt's vanity. The 
same fact got him an audience the moment 
he was out of Harvard, and so opened the 
way for his career as a reformer. All his 
life he was chiefly conspicuous, not on his 
own account, but as the grand-nephew of 
Napoleon I. Nevertheless, the relationship 
seemed to interest him personally not at 
all. He never made any public reference to 
it; he never visited France, nor had any 
visible communication with the rest of the 
Bonaparte family. Once, denounced as a 
Frenchman and hence sinful, he defended 
himself by maintaining that he hadn’ta 
drop of French blood—that he was Italian 
and Scotch. Beyond that, so far as I know, 
he never mentioned the Bonapartes. 





The Arch-Clown.—Time, commonly te 
garded as a tragedian, is actually a come- 
dian. The tragedies that time brings with 
its passing are puny in number and degree 
compared with the comedies and burlesque 
shows. No man, looking back across the 
years of his life, can fail to discern the un- 
suspected humors that time has found 
there and brought to light. Time is the 
greatest of comic dramatists. The moment 
the curtain falls on one of its tragedies, it 
begins to satirize it. 


Cynicism and the American Mind.—It is4 
peculiarity of the American mind that it 
regards any excursion into the truth as aa 
adventure in cynicism. Let a writer or any 
one else clear his eyes and make an effort 
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to get under the pretty blanket which 
Americans like to throw over ugly facts 
and to set forth his findings and at once 
he will be dubbed a carper, a detractor, a 
shrew. It is not that the American mind 
does not know better, for it does; it knows 
that the exploratory person in point is not 
exactly what it calls him. It is, rather, 
that the American mind seeks thus, like 
an ostrich with its head in the sand or a 
jail-bird who tears off his calendar hind 
end foremost, to blink the humiliations of 
truth and to foster the comforts of illu- 


sion. 


The Sick-Bed of the Klan.—The increas- 
ingly audible death rattle of the Ku Klux 
Klan, presaging the early demise of that 
Grand Order of the Facial Diaper, brings 
the student of public phenomena to the 
business of contemplating the contributory 
causes. The most popular reason assigned 
for the Klan’s dégringolade is that the order 
has been gradually ridiculed out of court. 
Nothing, it is said, can stem the tide of 
ridicule. And it has been such ridicule in 
the form of thousands of cartoons and cari- 
catures and lampoons, thousands of wheeze- 
ful editorials, the swish of Ma Ferguson's 
red flannel petticoat, the nose-fingerings of 
countless stage comiques, the newspaper 
accounts of innumerable Klan parades and 
demonstrations that have been broken up 
by a lone-handed Irish cop, and similar 
seltzer siphon sprayings that have, it is 
claimed, made the Klan a laughing-stock. 

That this is the actual reason for the 
Klan’s steady loss of strength and position, 
however, I privilege myself to doubt. 
Ridicule, it is true, is a powerful weapon, 
but its power is infinitely less great in 
These States than elsewhere. Many local 
personages and institutions of varying de- 
grees of integrity and merit have with- 
stood its onslaughts effectively. Ridicule 
never hurt Doctor Munyan, or Lydia 
Pinkham, or the Police Gazette, or General 
Dawes, or the Theatrical Syndicate, or 
Mrs. Winslow, or the cheap sex maga- 
zines, or Henry Ford, or Oshkosh, or 





Eleanor H. Porter, or jazz bands, or Mayor 
Hylan, or the Elks, or Henry Cabot Lodge, 
or Billy Sunday, or a hundred like them. 
They have all got fat and thrived on it. 
It has made them rich and famous and 
happy. Similarly, the Klan could with- 
stand ridicule to the end of its days and 
prosper in the midst of the thickest bom- 
bardment of custard pies. Ridicule, unless 
I am in sorry error, has had nothing to do 
with tying a can to the Klan. What has 
contrived to give the Klan the bum’s rush 
is, rather, the opposite. For every Ameri- 
can who has given the Exalted Order of 
the Nocturnal Chemise the raspberry, 
there have been fifty or more who have 
taken it soberly and seriously. For one who 
has ridiculed it, there have been many, 
many more who have regarded it with 
emotions akin to fear and trembling. And 
it is this, paradoxically enough, that has 
sent it to its present sick-bed. 

The reason for this should be obvious. 
For all the altiloquent declarations of 
noble purpose on the part of the Klan’s 
bosses, the rank aad file of the Klan’s mem- 
bers are in the thing less to keep the United 
States safe from democracy than to have a 
good time. Just as a college boy joins a 
Greek letter fraternity infinitely less to 
promote the moral, ethical and philo- 
sophical teachings of Aristotle, Socrates, 
Plato, Xenophon, Alcibiades—or what- 
ever other Greek happens to be the tute- 
lary saint of the order—among the twenty- 
five other boys in the fraternity house than 
to become chummy with a number of com- 
panionable souls who will join him in mid- 
night keg parties, secret trips to New 
York to see the “‘Follies’’ and Saturday 
night expeditions to Mabel’s just outside 
the town limits, just so do the majority of 
young men join the Klan chiefly for the 
sport and amusement it will vouchsafe 
them. The Klan may be founded spiritu- 
ally on a plane of lofty purposes and en- 
deavors, but its potential success, materi- 
ally and financially and every other way, 
was founded on the universal impulse of 
every young man to get a chance to kick 
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up his heels once in a while in some other- 
wise forbidden manner. The white hood 
and nightshirt offered men this chance, 
and they took it. And it offered them not 
only this chance for an occasional lark; it 
offered them also and coincidently a bit of 
romance and glamor and mystery in the 
negotiation of that lark. 

For a while, then, all was well and the 
Klan prospered. But gradually the Klan 
began to feel the effects of its serious recep- 
tion by the country at large. This, of 
course, was by no means displeasing to the 
chiefs and sachems of the bund, but it was 
anything but pleasing to a very consider- 
able number of the privates in the ranks. 
These gentlemen, the most of them clerks, 
office boys, small-town postmasters, de- 
livery wagon drivers and such, who had 
joined up purely out of a spirit of simple 
adventure—akin to reading a Nick Carter 
or Diamond Dick paperback—now found 
that they were getting more than they had 
bargained for. They had joined a social and 
pleasure club and now suddenly found 
themselves members of a Factor in Na- 
tional Politics. They had paid in twelve 
dollars and a half to indulge in a jolly 
Hallowe'en Night carnival the year ‘round 
only to discover that they were a National 
Menace and a whole lot of other such ir- 
relevant and irritating things. And it all 
began to seem damfoolish to them—and 
excessively disappointing. They had started 
out on a chowder party and clambake, 
with Catholics and Jews for the chowder 
and some very appetizing dinges for clams, 
and had ended up, it appeared, several 
miles from their gala destination—in the 
rain. The sardonic humor of the thing 
struck them—even them, clerks, office 
boys and dray drivers though they were. 
And they began to feel a tri‘le sheepish and 
dog-faced, and vastly uncomfortable. Self- 
ridicule, though perhaps unidentified as 
such to their own senses, began to assail 
them. And the Klan began to hit the 
greased toboggan. It was given the push 
not by popular ridicule, but by ridicule 
from within. Nothing in the world—no 


man, no organization, no institution—cap 
face that and live. 


After the Fireworks.—The net result of the 
Ku Klux buffoonery, once it runs its 
course, will be, I believe, vast profit to the 
Church of Rome in the Republic. The 
Catholics, in the main, have borne the as- 
sault of the plupatriotic Methodists and 
Baptists with great dignity and discretion, 


and so they have won the good opinion of | 


all fair men. They have not permitted the 
uproar to divert them from their proper 
and useful business. Their parish priests, 
in the midst of it, have kept on consoling 
and policing the faithful, and their nuns 
have gone on practicing the Beatitudes 
while the evangelical pastors denounced 
them as loose women. Every time Ku 
Kluxery encounters a man who has ever 
been ill in a Catholic hospital it runs upon 
a snag, and gets a hole knocked in its 
bottom. 

The danger is, indeed, that Holy Church 
will come out of the combat, now begin- 
ning to languish, with such flying colors 
that its General Staff will grow somewhat 
cocky, and so overlook some weak spots 
in its defences. One of those weak spots, 
in America, lies in the inferiority of its 
higher clergy, compared to their prede- 
cessors of the last generation. To say that 
the church has failed to produce another 
Cardinal Gibbons is to say only what is 
both melancholy and obvious. The old 
hierarchy, with such men as Monsignors 
Gibbons and Ireland at the head of it, was 
discreet, shrewd, far-seeing and enor- 
mously influential. It lifted the church out 
of obscurity and impotence among us, and 
made it powerful and respected. More 
Presidents than one sought the counsel of 
Cardinal Gibbons: he was a man of the 
highest sagacity, a politician in the best 
sense, and there is no record that he ever 
led the church into a bog or up a blind 
alley. He had Rome against him often, but 
he always won in the end, for he was 
always right. 

The present hierarchy, it seems to me, 
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shows no sign whatever of producing a 
leader of equal or comparable skill. The 
new cardinals are all plainly inferior to 
him, despite the fact that they have han- 
dled the Ku Klux situation, as I have said, 
with considerable adroitness. What ails 
them is that they seem to be unaware, as 
Dr. Gibbons was, that there are times 
when it is disastrous to show too much 

wer. I point at once to several examples 
in the archdiocese of New York. There 
was, first of all, the attempt to put down 
the Birth Control agitators by strong-arm 
methods, with the aid of the police. It 
failed miserably, and left the church look- 
ing silly; thousands of its own communi- 
cants were outraged, not only by the rough 
tactics, but also by a far too gross and un- 
pleasant statement of the underlying doc- 
trine. Then came the grotesque farce of the 
so-called Clean Books bill, with Madison 
Avenue victimized by the Comstock So- 
ciety, and Rome taking a crazy ride in the 
Methodist cart. It ended in a smash-up; 
even Tammany jumped out. This bill was 
clearly dishonest—a palpable device to 
take away the constitutional rights of per- 
sons accused of crime—and so supporting 
it was idiotic politics. The ire of its op- 
ponents, after they beat it, was naturally 
concentrated upon the agents of Cardinal 
Hayes. The assault of the Comstock Meth- 
odists was expected and discounted, but 
no one looked for the Catholics to take 
any hand in it. 

A worse blunder was made during the 
Democratic National Convention last Sum- 
mer, when the Ku Klux uproar somewhat 
unexpectedly took the centre of the stage. 
This uproar was not started by Catholic 
delegates; it was started by the Hon. Oscar 
W. Underwood's anti-Klan Protestants 
from Alabama. But what made it so bitter 
was simply the visible presence of hordes 
of priests in the convention hall. Many of 
the rural Kluxers had never seen a priest; 
all they knew about the order was what 
their pastors had told them. As incredible 
as it may seem, I know positively that 
some of them believed that every priest 


had a bomb under his coat, and that a gen- 
eral massacre impended. Even the more 
civilized winced every time they saw the 
Roman collar; when the higher clergy ap- 
peared on the platform they writhed. Ob- 
viously, the shrewd thing to do in such a 
situation would be to keep all priests away 
from the hall—to make them resign, for 
the Larger Good, the rather dubious 
pleasure of listening ten hours a day to 
dull roll calls and nonsensical speeches. 
This was not done. The fact, I believe, did 
more to make for bitterness among the 
McAdoo Ku Kluxers than any of the overt 
denunciations they had to give ear to. 
They could answer the denunciations, and 
did so passionately, but the rev. fathers 
simply scared them. 

I throw out these suggestions in a 
friendly spirit, but suspect that they will 
be received badly. All ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments are very sensitive. There never 
lived a bishop who, after two or three 
years of the adulation that goes with his 
office, could bear to hear any insinuation 
of his imperfection. His job makes for com- 
placency; I wish heartily, in truth, that I 
were eligible for it myself; my worst error, 
in youth, was the infidelity that kept me 
out of holy orders. But if the hierarchy is 
thus beyond reach of counsel from the fron- 
tiers of hell it is possible that there may 
be more open minds among the laity. I 
urge no contumacy from that quarter; in 
fact, I recommend nothing whatever. I 
simply suggest that, when a ship misses 
the port it is aimed at, the trouble is 
usually on the bridge. 


Vale.—Poor old Dr. Frank Crane has 
been the goat for so long that ‘one hesi- 
tates to drag him again from his content- 
ful licking of philosophical tomato cans 
out onto the slapstick platform, but the 
temptation in this instance proves stronger 
than sympathy. I therefore present the 
good Doctor's latest schnitz’l of wisdom. 
“Criticism,’’ observes the good Doctor, 
“*is the easiest thing in the world. It does 
not take a thimbleful of brains to find 
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fault and the biggest numskull in the 
world can find fault with the greatest man 
in the world. We flatter ourselves that 
criticism is a sign of superior intelligence. 
It is not. It is usually a sign of bad man- 
ners, of lack of self-restraint, and of an 
entire ignorance of psychology.” 

Brief illustrative list of numskulls: 
Renan, Huxley, Spencer, Goethe, Nietzsche, 
Carlyle, Darwin, Schlegel, Kant, Voltaire, 
Moliére, Dryden, Lessing, Poe, Shaw, 
Brandes, Croce, Huneker. . . 


No. 3,216.—The most charming of women 
is she who remembers yesterday and for- 
gets tomorrow. 


Pacifism.—One of the defects in pacifism, 
as it is commonly encountered, is that it 
attacks war as organized murder but says 
little or nothing about it as organized 
stealing. It is easy to prove that there is 
no blood lust in ordinary men—that the 
theory that there must be war now and 
then, to work it off, is buncombe. But 
these same ordinary men are all hot for the 
other fellow’s property, and most wars are 
started by making them think that they 
can get it. The late war was sold, as the 
Babbitts say, in both England and Ger- 
many by convincing the plain people that 
the destruction of the other fellow would 
produce immense prosperity at home. The 
same argument was also used, though not 
so openly, in the United States. The actual 
soldiers, perhaps, were not promised any 
loot, but certainly the business men of the 
country had it dangled before them, and, 
what is more, they actually got it. A con- 
stitutional amendment providing for a 
100 per cent tax on war profits and forbid- 
ding such thieveries as those practiced by 
the Chemical Foundation would probably 
do more to discourage war than all the 
humanitarian appeals ever heard of. If 
there were no enemy property to seize, 
there would never be any war. The Swiss 


always escape, not because their neighbors 
are afraid of them, but because no one 
wants their bald Alps. What nation would 
waste moncy and blood invading Norway? 
But Belgium is rich, and so Belgium jg 
menaced every time there is a war in 
Europe. 


Reflection in the Twilight—My confiden- 
tial agent lays upon my desk certain news- 
paper clippings. At least half of them de- 
nounce me as a bad American. Perhaps, 
after all, the accusation has some truth in 
it, as accusations sometimes do. My fun- 
damental offense, I begin to suspect, is 
teal and serious: I believe in liberty and ] 
advocate honor. 


Men in Cages.—The failure of the cruel 
and archaic prison system to diminish 
crime is now so obvious that even judges 
are beginning to notice it. The theory is 
that sending a man to prison makes him 
repent and so improves him; the fact is 
that it almost always makes him worse. I 
pass over the great body of thieves and 
thugs and point to a prisoner on a far 
higher level, to wit, to the Hon. William 
H. Anderson, late superintendent of the 
New York Anti-Saloon League, now con- 
fined in Sing Sing for somewhat occult mis- 
demeanors. There was a time, a dozen 
years ago, when I was in frequent contact 
with Dr. Anderson, and learned to esteem 
him highly, despite his anti-social occu- 
pation. He was an ingenious, humorous 
and charming fellow, and full of a sharp 
and diverting common sense. Certainly, 
there never lived a professional blue-nose 
whose nose was actually less blue. But 
now, after six months of remedial durance, 
he is issuing proclamations from his dun- 
geon alleging that he became a Prohibi- 
tion agitator by direct command of God, 
and comparing himself to Christ! Thus an- 
other good man has been ruined by sending 
him to prison. 
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CONCLUSION 


BY L. M. HUSSEY 


united; George and his great, blonde 

wife came from Washington, and 
Howard, with his sparrow-like woman, 
from their home in the suburbs. Julia and 
Lillian lived at home, for they were 
unmarried. 

Old Mrs. Root was in the kitchen, her 
face flushed with the surges of heat ascend- 
ing from the oven. In spite of her age her 
movements were brisk, and she was sus- 
tained, moreover, by an unfailing inner 
sense of youth. This she derived from com- 
paring herself with her husband, twenty 
years older, and indeed old. No matter how 
many years she lived she would never grow 
so old as Richard! How exasperating he 
was! What a ceaseless struggle to combat 
the stubborn whimsies of an old man! 

A few minutes ago he had grown almost 
eloquent in denying that today’s celebra- 
tion imposed upon him any special obliga- 
tion. He had maintained, obstinately, that 
his everyday clothes were good enough for 
dinner. When she had asked him to dress 
he had repeated the word dress and snick- 
ered scornfully. 

“God Almighty isn’t coming for dinner, 
is He?’’ he had asked, meeting his wife's 
shocked stare unflinchingly. 

But, in the end, he had gone to his room 
and Mrs. Root could hear him blundering 
about overhead, colliding with the chairs 
and chipping away the white enamel from 
his bedstead. His eyesight was poor, of 
course; for a consequent clumsiness he 
could not be blamed. Eighty-six years old! 
Still, Mrs. Root assured herself, one need 
not grow careless and indifferent at any 
age. 


\ Christmas-time the family was re- 


In his room the old man had gone first 
to the closet door. For a second his hand 
moved uncertainly over the panels until 
his fingers closed upon the knob. As was 
apparent, he found it more by touch than 
sight. To him, for more than a decade, the 
visual world had been fading; each day 
familiar objects were imperceptibly more 
dim. Lately he had scarcely been able to 
read and his big reading-glass, as he moved 
it laboriously across the printed lines, re- 
vealed an almost indecipherable grotesque 
of blurred letters. 

With the closet door open he stood a 
moment, hesitating. The shadows of the 
closet defied his penetration; he must find 
his clothing by a tactile search. Within the 
obscurity he saw, however, a highlight 
glinting from a circular tin box on the 
shelf above his head. By this he recognized 
the box and began to smile. 

It contained, at the moment, a little 
package of old receipts, a few yellowed let- 
ters, and four one-dollar bills. Tomorrow, 
the old man knew, the sum of money stored 
there would be increased by twenty dol- 
lars. Every Christmas, at dinner, each one 
of his children gave him five dollars. That 
was his income, his yearly revenue. 

From it, during the course of each twelve- 
month, he made certain necessary pur- 
chases. His chief purchase, at the begin- 
ning of every year, was a pair of Congress 
gaiters—that kind of comfortable shoe 
with a soft vamp and inserts of elastic at 
the sides. It was the old man’s plaint that 
the clastic lost its resiliency in time, be- 
came stretched and flabby, but neverthe- 
less he could not manage the difficulties of 
laced shoes. 
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Other than the gaiters, his purchases 
were few. He did not use tobacco. His only 
luxury was an occasional ounce of calamus 
root in dry sticks. He would whittle off a 
fragment and chew it thoughtfully as he 
sat alone in his room. When asked to ex- 
plain his use of calamus root he would 
answer: 

“It is an astringent." 

It was never necessary for him to buy the 
major articles of dress. Instead of new suits 
he wore his son George's cast-off gar- 
ments. George was larger than the old 
man, more stocky and a little taller. From 
his father’s shoulders his outworn coats 
hung limply, in many folds, while the 
trousers flapped about the old man’s legs 
when he walked. 

Now his groping hands found the newest 
of George's gifts, and he removed it from 
the closet. He pulled off his trousers of 
everyday and tediously unbuttoned the sus- 
penders. He had never learned to wear a 
belt. As he drew on the newer trousers he 
sighed discontentedly. It must be comfort- 
able, he thought, to wear one’s own 
clothes, clothes cut and fitted for one’s self. 

But his discontent was evanescent. At 
eighty-six he had few desires. He lived 
without wantings, without expectations. 
Indeed, his existence was remote from the 
moment, centred in times departed. Daily 
he revisited, from the silence of his chair, 
old places, and renewed encounters with 
people of other years. Sometimes at the 
dinner table he talked of them; his wife 
had heard each story a hundred times and 
the repetitions irritated her. 

He was struggling to button his collar 
when he heard George's voice in the living- 
room below. He heard the shriller accents 
of Alice and he knew that when he went 
down that large woman would put her 
plump arms about him, kiss his cheek, and 
call him ‘‘Father.’’ The greeting, with its 
gesture of conventional affection, would 
leave him unstirred, for George's wife was 
remote from him. He knew that she was 
blonde, and big, and garrulous, but she did 
not clearly live for him. No person met 


within the last fifteen or twenty years had 
any vivid existence. 

After many trials the collar yielded to 
his efforts; he snapped on a black tie with 
4 manufactured bow. He was ready to go 


n now and see his children. 


II 


As he reached the head of the stairs a curi- 
ous coldness flexed the muscles of his back 
and he shivered slightly. Although he 
knew them to be tightly closed, his sensa- 
tion was that one of the windows had been 
left open and a chill wind was blowing 
down the hallway. 

“Is that you, Father?”’ asked Alice, call- 
ing from below. 

Carefully guiding himself by the ban- 
ister, he descended and received her humid 
kiss. Through the fog that enveloped her 
he was aware of her broad, blonde face, 
and he knew that she had stepped back 
and was scrutinizing him. 

““George!"’ she cried. *‘Come here and 
shake hands with your father. Why, 
Father, you're all dressed up! You're get- 
ting to be an old sport! Doesn't he look 
sweet, George?” 

Embarrassed, the old man stroked his 
patriarchal beard with slightly tremulous 
fingers; meanwhile, he grinned. Vaguely he 
wished it possible to glide into the room 
unobserved, avoiding this turmoil of greet- 
ing. A moment later his hand was clasped 
by George, and afterward by Howard, and 
on his moustache he received a brief peck 
from Howard's little wife. 

**How are you, Dad?’’ asked George. 
You're looking pretty chipper!”’ 
Eagerly he grasped at the chance to 
speak of his many discomforts. He shook 
his head dolefully. 

“*Bad,’’ he answered. “I’m eighty-six 
years old...” 

“You'll live to be a hundred!”’ inter- 
rupted Alice. 

*‘Look at that hand,’’ he went on, 
spreading apart the long fingers with their 
swollen knuckles. ‘There's pain in every 
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one of those joints. Also, I think I have a 
touch of lumbago. I—"’ 

He talked of himself a little longer, and 
his children seemed to listen, but it came 
to the old man, presently, that they we 
not really interested. Then he grew shy 
was glad to find a chair where he could sit 
in silence. He was even a little puzzled, like 
a child among its elders. He sat facing 
George, and trying to focus a clearer sem- 
blance of his older son. George, he knew, 
had an air of prosperity. He grew stouter. 
Each year the clothes he turned over to his 
father were more voluminous. As the old 
man watched George, he heard his wife 
bustle out of the dining-room. 

“Folks,’’ she said, ‘‘dinner’s on the 
table."’ 

She lingered until they had all passed 
into the next room save her husband and 
then, taking him by the coat sleeve, she 
whispered dramatically toward his ear: 

“Why didn’t you put on a better collar, 
Richard? That one’s frayed and soiled. I’m 
ashamed for the children to see you so 
careless."” 

She released his arm and permitted him 
to blunder toward the dining-room. He 
stooped over his plate, putting forth a 
groping hand. It closed, as he had hoped, 
over four separate envelopes. Smiling, he 
gathered them up and put them in his coat 
pocket. Each contained, he felt sure, a five- 
dollar bill. 

Then, as Howard carved the turkey, 
George began to tease his father a little. 
Mrs. Root and her daughters listened with 
happy smiles. George was the wit of the 
family; he had but to grimace and all 
would laugh. 

“What are you getting to drink these 
days, Dad?”’ he asked. 

The old man shook his head. But touched 
upon a point in her deepest convictions 
that even George's wit could not tincture 
with mirth, Mrs. Root interrupted with an 
emphatic denial. 

“You know well enough, George, that 
there’s no drink permitted in my house!" 

As she said this she glanced, for an un- 
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easy instant, at her younger son, Howard. 
He was slicing the white meat from the 
breast of the turkey. Before his marriage 
he used to be, she knew from shameful 
memory, a drinking man. That is, on Sat- 
urday nights he often came home with a 
jolly edge. Sometimes, walking up the 
street, he staggered a little, and this, his 
mother knew, was observed by the cease- 
lessly watchful neighbors. In those days, 
before she could get him to bed, he would 
sing songs or make speeches. Occasionally, 
in an evangelical mood, he would pray. 
When he prayed, immense tears rolled out 
of his eyes and streaked his cheeks. Mrs. 
Root shuddered at these dreadful memories. 
It was a sore spot in her recollections that 
the old man had never been scandalized by 
his son’s failing. She was thankful to 
Howard's wife for all that little woman 
had done to reform Howard. 

George, hesitating over the filled plate 
that had been passed to him, pursued his 
theme. 

‘But it wouldn’t surprise ms,”’ he as- 
serted, *‘if Dad had his bottle hidden away 
somewhere. You take a nip now and then, 
don’t you, Dad?”’ 

The old man grinned, but found nothing 
to reply. 

“I’m going to take a week off one of 
these times,"’ continued George, ‘‘and 
come up here to see the sights with you, 
Dad. When was the last time you went to 
a good burlesque show?”’ 

This produced a concert of giggles, for 
everyone knew that the old man had never 
attended a burlesque show in his life. How- 
ever, he ignored the amusement of his chil- 
dren and, with an abruptly. stimulated 
memory, he said: 

“In eighteen-sixty a panorama of slavery 
was shown in Harveysburg. It made out 
fair enough there and in the small places, 
but when they took it down to Cincinnati 
the secesh element—” 

“That must have been a big excitement, 
back there in the sixties, going to the 
panorama shows,”’ interrupted George. 

The others, finding this droll, laughed. 
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The old man wanted to tell more about the 
days of the panoramas. His own brother 
had painted a panorama years ago and the 
two had taken it about the country with 
Richard Root as the lecturer. They had 
gone down the Ohio on a big side-wheeler 
and commenced their tour at St. Louis. 
They had come East and traveled as far as 
Boston, but the Bostonians declined their 
patronage and in that city the enterprise, 
and the two brothers, had stranded. The 
pale blue of the old man’s eyes was vivified 
by a fire of stirring memories, and it never 
occurred to him that his memories had not 
an equally intense vitality for those at the 
table, his wife and children. But when he 
tried to talk, his voice was lost in the bright 
gabble of concerted gossip. 

Then he ate in silence, dipping his bread 
into his coffee. 

Mrs. Root frowned, but she did not ad- 
monish him. Some of his habits were in- 
tractable. He could never be made to see 
that one’s bread must not be moistened in 
the cup. She had given up the effort to per- 
suade him otherwise when, with an explo- 
sion of orotund wrath, he had declared 
that he would cat his bread as he pleased 
even if hell belched. 

A large mince pie was divided and the 
old man ate his portion with obvious 
relish. When the others arose from the 
table to reénter the living-room, he turned 
toward the kitchen. At the kitchen door 
his wife confronted him. 

**You have a large spot of gravy on your 
good coat,"’ she told him, dolorously. 

““Good!"’ he cried, snapping viperishly 
at the adjective. ‘“This coat is big enough 
to hold a ton of a man. You could put two 
or three lean yardsticks like me inside of it 
and still have room enough for a good 
round bellyful!’’ 

*‘Richard,’’ admonished his wife, “‘you 
ought to be ashamed to talk that way 
when George is so good!”’ 

He mumbled sardonically and went on 
into the kitchen. Now his regular task 
confronted him, which was to wash the 
dishes. For ten years, ever since he had 
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been forced to abandon outside employ- 
ment, he had performed this task three 
times a day. 

It was, iargely, the only vital activity 
in his current life. He had made of it a sort 
of ritual. He refused, obstinately, the 
simple procedure of running hot water over 
the dishes in the enameled sink. It was 
necessary for him to employ three large 
dish-pans, filled with water. Only by suc- 
cessive treatments in the three pans were 
the dishes, according to his word, effectu- 
ally *‘policed.”” 

Today the hot rinse-water lapped at his 
hands with a warmth singularly grateful. 
Nevertheless, he experienced once more 
that peculiar chill, as from a breath of cold 
air. He was, perhaps, more perfunctory 
with his work than usual. He hurried a 
little; he felt drowsy and he wondered why 
his back ached. 

‘Probably I’m getting a cold,”” he told 
himself. 

Drying his hands, he went to the closet 
above the dresser and groped until he 
found a large bottle of sirupy medicine. 
The label bore a splendid print of the in- 
ventor, a faith-bestowing man with a 
florid beard. The old man poured out twice 
the suggested dose and swallowed it with- 
out water. This medicine had an odor of 
tar and tasted like bilge-water, but the 
octogenarian esteemed it because it was 
nauseating, and to this quality he at- 
tributed its virtue. It would, he believed, 
break a cold. 

But in spite of the antidote, his sense of 
chilliness persisted. The objects in the 
kitchen were, it seemed, vague, more 
clouded than usual. He felt a strange 
impulse to be alone. He came out of the 
kitchen and crossed through the living- 
room. No one noticed him. The talk was 
animated, but he did not pause to listen. 
He went on upstairs, to his own room. 

Presently, when a lull came in the talk, 
Howard looked about him and asked: 

**Where is Dad?”’ 

**Yes, where is he?’’ demanded Alice. 
“I haven't seen him since dinner!"’ 
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“Why, he went upstairs,"’ Mrs. Root 
explained. “Didn’t you see him when he 
assed?” 

“T must be getting blind, Mother. 
What do you suppose he’s doing up there 


alone?”’ 
Mrs. Root shook her head, as at the ex- 


asperating but inexplicable vagaries of a 


child. 7 
“He’s such a strange man,"’ she mur- 


mured. 

“T think I'll call him!’’ Alice exclaimed. 

She went to the foot of the stairs and 
called, but when there was no answer an 
expression of alarm touched every face. 
Mrs. Root stood up, nervously touching 
her lips with faltering fingers. Everyone, 
as if commanded, hurried upstairs to the 
old man’s room. 


Ill 


Alice was the first to reach the door, and 
behind her were the old man’s daughters, 
Julia and Lillian. The thought of a fatality 
had come into every mind, and they drew 
their breaths in audible relief when they 
saw him sitting in his chair, his thin 
hands gripping the arms until the swollen 
knuckles were livid. Julia, the older of his 
girls, hurried to his side. 

*‘What is the matter, Father?2”’ 

He could not answer her. He kept his 
lips grimly compressed, but within his 
teeth struck upon each other like little 
trip-hammers. The chill shook him so vio- 
lently that even the room trembled a little; 
from the floor everyone received a percep- 
tible vibration. With a touch of hysteria in 
her voice Mrs. Root asserted that they 
must get him to bed. 

George and Howard performed the serv- 
ice of undressing him. Mrs. Root hung his 
clothes in the closet—and noticed that the 
lid of his tin box was not securely pushed 
down. Before the chill had seized him he 
had put away his Christmas money. It was 
in the box now, revenue for another year. 
Remembering her own needs, she looked 
at the box regretfully. 

Meanwhile, they covered him with blan- 


kets and a down quilt. His wife went to 
the kitchen and made hot lemonade and 
found him docile enough to drink it with- 
out demur. Her alarm had subsided and 
George had reassured her by telephoning 
for the doctor. 

After he drank the lemonade the old 
man lay quietly in bed, no longer shaken 
by the chill. His eyes closed and he fell 
asleep while Mrs. Root was still in the 
room. She remained with him a little 
while, nervously smoothing out small 
wrinkles in the bed-clothes. What a shame 
that he should be taken sick on Christmas 
day, when the children were home! All his 
acts were eccentric. . . . She sighed. 

When she went downstairs she found the 
talk subdued. The doctor was expected 
soon, and when he came Alice and Mrs. 
Root accompanied him to the sick-room. 
Nervously animated, old Mrs. Root began 
to tell the doctor of her husband's infirmi- 
ties, convinced that she could aid him to 
a diagnosis. The practitioner appeared to 
listen, and he even nodded his head occa- 
sionally, but at the same time he performed 
Certain routine manoeuvres in his own way. 

As his pulse was being taken the old 
man awakened. 

**Hot water!"’ he cried. 

Mrs. Root came to the bedside. 

“What did you say, Richard?’ she 
asked. 

“Hot water!"’ he repeated. *‘More hot 
water! How can I police all these dishes 
without hot water?”’ 

The old woman's eyes dilated; she in- 
spired a quick breath. 

*‘Doctor!”” she cried. ‘‘He’s delirious!"’ 

The doctor nodded. He removed his 
stethoscope from his ears and dropped it 
into his coat pocket. Mechanically he 
wrote a prescription on his pad and, tear- 
ing off the sheet, handed it to Alice. 

“Once every three hours,”’ he instructed. 
“With a little water.”’ 

He spoke a bit listlessly, and, indeed, he 
was thinking of other things. He knew 
that the prescription was futile so far as 
the patient was concerned, but it com- 
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forfed the others, his family. They ex- 
pected the doctor to write it; it was part 
of a long-established ritual. In the hall the 
doctor beckoned to George, who was 
standing near the head of the stairs. 

‘What is it, doctor?’’ asked George. 

The physician lowered his voice. 

*“*Pneumonia.. .”” 

“You're positive?”’ 

The doctor nodded. 

“I suppose you understand—what that 
means, Mr. Root?’’ 

George nodded slowly. 

*‘Not much hope,”’ pursued the doctor, 
“for a man of your father’s age. Pneu- 
monia—usually the terminal disease of the 
aged. But we'll do what we can!” 

Afterward, in the course of a family con- 
sultation, George and his wife agreed to 
remain at home for a few days. A measure 
of cheerfulness returned to everyone. Mrs. 
Root busied herself with the duties of the 
sick room and enjoyed the bustle of her ac- 
tivities. Once or twice, pausing at the 
closet door, she thought of the tin box 
within. 

No one mentioned the probable outcome 
of the old man’s illness. Indeed, the family 
refused, for a time, to credit the doctor's 
prognosis. They remembered that Richard 
Root was a strong man; he had come to 
the age of eighty-six without suffering 
much infirmity. 

“*He’d be almost young,”’ Lillian af- 
firmed, ‘‘if it wasn’t for his eyes.”’ 

In the morning he seemed no worse, al- 
though he babbled a good bit about long- 
forgotten affairs. His illness had restored 
him to the keen realities of other years. 
He was mercifully oblivious of the present, 
perceived always through its mist, its fog. 
At noon George was standing at the bed- 
side when the whistles blew. The old man 
heard them, and he said that a show-boat 
had docked at Kenova. 

**Listen!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“*You can hear 
its calliope!"’ 

George was abruptly touched. His eyes 
grew humid; he remembered his childhood 
and the excitement of watching the show- 
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boat, making its way down the river, with 
its steam organ shrilling seductively. That 
was before the family came East. 

“I'm getting a little old myself” 
George thought, suddenly. 

On the second day the old man’s de. 
lirium passed. He grew stuporous then, 
The doctor injected digitalis, because this 
was the thing he had been taught to do. 
The following afternoon, while they were 
all waiting for the doctor, Alice called 
sharply from the sick-room. She had been 
watching there. George hurried upstairs, 
followed by his mother and the girls. 

They found the old man with his head 
thrown back, his patriarchal beard pro- 
jected upward. He was gasping. His 
mouth was open. Below, someone entered 
the house and came upstairs. It was the 
doctor. He hurried to the bedside. 

“Is everyone here?’’ he asked, in a low 
voice. 

Mrs. Root nodded. 

*“What is it?’’ she asked, quickly. 

**This is the end,’’ said the doctor. 

The rigidity of the old man’s body re- 
laxed. The gasping ceased. Swiftly the 
doctor applied the bell of his stethoscope 
over the heart, under the left arm-pit. 

He stood up—and nodded. 

*‘No, no, doctor!’’ cried Alice. “‘Not 
yet!” 

She pointed to the throbbing of the ar- 
teries at the throat. But that subsided. The 
doctor took a pillow and placed it over the 
old man’s chest. Upon this he folded the 
thin arms. The eyes had closed of them- 
selves. It was the end. 


IV 


The family went downstairs. Lillian cried 
a little, as did Alice. George telephoned to 
Howard at his office and to Howard's 
wife. Mrs. Root moved about uncertainly. 
She was somewhat dazed. She experienced 
no notable access of grief. More than all 
else, she was puzzled, incredulous. To see 
her husband blundering about, to be irri- 
tated by his vagaries, to admonish him, to 
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shake her head over his stubborn ways— 
these were long familiarities. It was 
scarcely possible to believe that their suc- 
cession was broken, ended. 

Alice drew down the blinds in the living- 
room. The family sat there conversing in 
whispers. Mrs. Root disliked to miss any- 
thing that might be said; nevertheless, she 
arose and moved toward the stairs. No one 
questioned her and her eyes brightened as 
she began the ascent unnoticed. She hur- 
ried through the hall and, reaching her 
husband’s room, she entered, almost 
stealthily. 

She did not look toward the bed. She 
tried to ignore the presence lying there in 
rigid immobility. For her there was but 
one thing to do in that room. She hastened 
to the closet and opened the door. Rising 
on her toes, she reached for the tin box. 
When it was in her hands she removed the 
lid and found twenty-four dollars. With a 
swift glance about the room, but with an 
inner affirmation that the money was in- 
deed hers, Mrs. Root tucked it into her 
bosom. 

No one sat with the old man that night. 
He was alone in his room. The family was 
Protestant, and no candles were lighted, no 
vigil kept. But in the living-room a neces- 
sary problem was discussed. 

“It won't do to bury him," said Alice, 
“in a suit of those old clothes of yours, 
George.”" 

“I've worried so much about that,” 
sighed Mrs. Root. ‘‘What would the neigh- 
bors think?”’ 

‘He must have a suit of his own to be 
buried in,’’ said Alice, firmly. 

Mrs. Root’s eyes brimmed with tears. 
She was touched by her daughter-in-law’s 
generosity. Then George said: 

“Tl go downtown early tomorrow 
morning and buy him some new clothes. 
Before the undertakers come." 

The old woman pressed George's hand 
and kissed him. Had the neighbors seen 
Richard laid out in his old clothes, 
George's cast-off garments, it would have 
hurt her deeply. 


“You're a good boy to your parents,”’ 
she murmured. 

Years before, the old man had been a 
church member, but during the past decade 
he had refused to attend any religious serv- 
ices. The infirmity of his latter-day faith 
Mrs. Root had attributed to his old age. 
Now, for the burial service, the Rev. Mr. 
Swoope was called, for at one time he had 
been pastor at the church where Richard 
Root had worshiped. The Rev. Mr. 
Swoope did not remember Mr. Root, but 
he signified his willingness to officiate, and 
no one suspected his want of memory. 


V 


The funeral was held in the afternoon. 
The neighbors came in and viewed the 
body, which had been carried down into 
the living-room. A heavy odor of flowers 
hung in the air. Shortly before the service 
a very old man, a neighbor, entered and 
looked at the figure in the coffin. 

**How old is he?’’ inquired the ancient 
man, addressing George. 

*“Eighty-six,’’ answered George. 

“*Ha!"’ cried the old man. ‘‘I'm eighty- 
seven!’’ And he struck his breast a light 
blow. He grinned with pleasure, and shuf- 
fled toward the door. 

Presently the Rev. Mr. Swoope arrived, 
a little out of breath. Indeed, it had been 
a hurried day for the divine, for he had 
just come from preaching the funeral serv- 
ice of a child, a little boy of eleven. 

Concerning the child he had said thar, 
after all, God was merciful, since in taking 
the boy away so young He had saved him 
from the sorrows and miseries that come 
to all as years gather, as life unfolds. 

Now, concerning the old man, the Rev. 
Mr. Swoope said that the bounty of God 
was reaffirmed, since He had given to 
Richard Root fourscore years and six of 
life instead of cutting him off, as in His 
wisdom He might have done, in youth. 
For the long life that had been accorded 
the old man, the Rev. Mr. Swoope 
thanked God. 
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He spoke in sincere accents, with a 
gently vibrant voice. 

As he uttered the final words of the 
ritual, the chief of the undertakers sifted 
rose petals upon the old man’s breast, sym- 
bolic ofearth. The neighbors, the curious, 
withdrew, and the family came forward to 
see Richard Root for the last time. 

He was dressed in his new suit. It fitted 
him snugly, and for a moment, used as she 
was to secing him inoneof George's volumi- 
nous coats, he was strangely unfamiliar to 
his wife. He looked, she realized with a 
start, younger! Yes, in spite of the white 
beard, he seemed young! 

He was so trim in his new suit! A sudden 
memory, a composite picture from long- 
forgotten days, possessed her. Then she 
visualized Richard Root, not as the exas- 
perating old man, so obstinate in his ways, 
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but as a youth, calling to see her at her 
father’s home. Strange, unused emotions 
came with the recollection. Her sense of 
loss, not of immediate loss, but of the pass- 
ing of other days, of youth and dreams, 
grew poignant. The old woman pressed her 
handkerchief against her eyes. Taking her 
arm, George drew her back from the 
coffin. 

Then the undertaker’s men stole for- 
ward and deftly screwed down the lid. 
They were handsome fellows and as noise- 
less as cats. They lifted the coffin and, glid- 
ing stealthily, they carried it out of the 
house. Outside, the limousines were wait- 
ing for the mourners. The family moved 
slowly toward the door. On the pavement 
stood the eighty-seven-year-old neighbor, 
proudly exhibiting himself, trying to 
stifle a smirk. 


























Military Science 


MODERN INFANTRY 


By Ex.srince CoLsy 


the trade of war, the mark of the ma- 
chine has become increasingly evident. 
The bowmen of Crecy, the gunners of 
Metz, the shock cavalry of Marlborough, 
the grenades of Port Arthur, the skirmish- 
ers of South Africa, the chlorine dispensers 
of Ypres, the tanks of Cambrai—these have 
all affected the tactics of the armies of the 
world. The railway is created, and lo! we 
find President Lincoln authorized by stat- 
ute to appropriate and utilize all the rail- 
roads needed for military operations. Dr. 
Morse sends an impulse over an electrical 
circuit, and we find the White House in 
telegraphic touch with the ficld. One has 
but to read through the military cor- 
respondence of the great von Moltke to 
realize the importance of such things. 
There is scarcely a document prepared dur- 
ing the first period of the Franco-Prussian 
war that does not mention the telegraph or 
the railroad or both. 

It is the function of armies to investi- 
gate such novelties and to adapt whatever 
they can, physically and legally, to the 
purposes for which they are maintained. 
Yet it is also the function of armies to keep 
a sane level balance and to adopt and to 
hold fast only to that which has been 
found good and proven applicable. The 
pacifist delights in emphasizing the new 
inventions because the horrors they seem 
to predict serve the end of pacifism, but 
the army man must be practical, his art is 
an art wholly of execution. He knows that 
for every offensive weapon ever invented, 
there has been a defense invented too. He 
has seen the radical change in formations 


I" that trade which is as old as the ages, 





brought about by long range artillery and 
accurate rifle fire. He has seen the tank and 
the pill-box countered by the anti-tank gun 
and the one-pounder. He has seen the gas- 
mask decrease the effectiveness of gas at- 
tacks, camouflage deceive the observing 
aviator, and the simple earthwork give se- 
curity against heavy artillery. He knows 
that success in battle still depends upon 
artful security far more than upon the 
manipulation of machines. Whatever ma- 
chines there may be, there must still be 
men to run them. Fuel and ammunition 
must be brought forward, and clothes and 
food and lodging provided for the men 
running them. A machine cannot have will 
power and determination. And a man with 
will power and determination is what is 
needed above all things when it is a ques- 
tion as to whether Feldgrau or horizon blue 
shall hold a particular piece of territory. 
The cavalryman with his sabre and his 
vaunted shock action, the artilleryman 
with his big guns, the aviator with his far- 
secing eyes and his deadly bombs, the 
communications expert with his nerve 
lines that bind the scattered command into 
a cohesive whole, the supply men who 
bring up the shells and the grub—all these 
are well-nigh indispensable. But they ex- 
ist, in the last analysis, only to aid the in- 
fantryman who with his cold steel meets 
the enemy face to face and conquers him 
hand to hand. In every battle the primary 
tactical principle of the offensive, which 
alone is decisive, is to go forward with the 
fixed determination of driving home the 
bayonets of the infantry. By the bayonet, 
or the threat of the bayonet, ground is cap- 
tured, the line is advanced and the battle 
is won. The general and his staff may be in 
command, but the man behind the bayo- 
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net is at the real head of the army. He is 
the first to pierce the enemy line, and his 
final position marks the limit of con- 
quest. All the supporting arms exist only 
for the assistance of the infantry. 

This is established doctrine. It is as old 
as the ages. Yet it remains true. Even the 
World War did not dispose of it. The 
American army went into the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne with the greatest concentration of 
men and materials that ever fought under 
the flag and the greatest accumulation of 
scientific appliances. We moved forward to 
temporary successes until the roads be- 
came jammed, and flanking fire crippled 
our supply and support, yet we had not 
pierced the enemy third line. Then, from 
October 4 to October 26, 1918, American 
man-power grappled with German man- 
power amid tangled forest and steep hill 
slopes. It was man to man, and hand to 
hand. At the end, we broke the resistance 
of the enemy, pierced his principal com- 
munications at Sedan, and the war was 
over. 

When the armistice had come and de- 
mobilization was practically over, the 
General Staff attempted to determine what 
were the lessons to be drawn from that 
experience in France. The following were 
some of the conclusions arrived at: 


(1) That man remains the fundamental instru- 
ment in battle, and as such cannot be replaced by 
any imaginable instrument short of one more per- 
fect than the human body, including the mind. 

(2) That man in the bulk—meaning the greater 

rtion of the armed forces—fights with greatest 
marred of action and with greatest efficiency 
when on foot, not on horseback, in a tank, in an 
airplane, in a fixed fortification, etc.; that to 
achieve decisive action he is best armed with the 
rifle and bayonet; that man is rendered least vul- 
nerable when merely clothed against the weather 
and armored by his own agility and a steel helmet. 

(3) That battle is normally determined by 
physical encounter with the bayonet, or the fear 
thereof; all other agencies of destruction, such as 
artillery, machine guns and aircraft are auxiliary 
in their effect, however potent, and serve to make 
possible the advance of the foot soldier to hand- 
to-hand encounter. 

(4) That infantry is the basic combatant arm 
upon whose success normally depends the success 
of the army; the primary duty of other arms, 
when associated with infantry, is to assist the 
infantry to achieve its mission by protecting and 
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aiding it in every way, and by destroying enemy 
resistance to its efforts. 

(5) That no arm except infantry can be ex. 
pected under normal conditions to destroy an 
approximately equal force of enemv infantry 
armed with rifle and bayonet. 


Thus man remains the unit in war. 
Rousseau may say that war is not a rela- 
tion of man to man, but only of state to 
state, and Wilson may declare that we 
quarrel, not with a people, but only witha 
“vast military organization,”’ but it is the 
enemy man-power that resists and it is the 
enemy man-power that must be conquered. 
Buller may announce in South Africa that 
he wars not upon individuals, but he has 
to establish his concentration camps and 
can bend the will of the hostile state only 
by breaking the will of its constituent 
membership. The fiction of proclamations 
like these is maintained merely because it 
forms useful propaganda. Here the lawyers 
are sounder than the statesmen. The legal 
doctrine in England and America is: 


War is not war between sovereigns or govern- 
ments alone. It puts each subject of the one bel- 
ligerent into the position of being the legal 
enemy of each subject of the other belligerent. 
(Daimler Co. ». Continental Tyre Co., L. R. 
(1916) 2 A. C. 307, 308.) 

When one nation is at war with another nation, 
all the subjects or citizens of the one are deemed 
in hostility to the subjects or citizens of the other; 
they are personally at war with cach other. 
(White v. Burnley, 20 How. 235, 249.) 


This might not have been an appropriate 
view in days when the dynastic kings of 
history forced their subjects into service for 
wars of personal aggrandizement, but it is 
sound in these days when governments are 
supposed to rest upon the will of their 
people. Not the state or the government, 
but the nation and the people, go to war. 
“It is not an army we must shape and train 
for conflict,’’ remarked our last war Presi- 
dent, “it is a nation.’’ The conflict is de- 
cided in muddy trench and amid wire en- 
tanglements by the personal conflict of 
man and man. 

But, in spite of the political and tacti- 
cal soundness of this view, and the su- 
preme position of the individual fighting 
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THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


man, infantry and the foot-soldier have 
nevertheless felt the effects of the tendency 
to reduce war to a mechanism. A German 
writer remarks: 


In 1914 the German infantry went into battle 
armed with but few different weapons; the men 
carried the rifle with bayonet; officers and a few 
noncommissioned officers and men had pistols; 
each regiment had a machine-gun company; and 
each Jaeger battalion had six machine-guns, 
which were considered as an auxiliary arm of 


the infantry. 

The same infantry returned from the war 
armed to the teeth. Light machine-guns, machine- 
pistols, grenade throwers, hand grenades, rifle 

enades, and anti-tank guns had been added; 
ight trench mortars had become an integral part 
of infantry armament; the number of heav 
machine-guns had been enormously increased; 
and the accompanying artillery guns had been 
placed directly under the control of the infantry. 


In the same way the American infantry 
has been completely transformed as a result 
of the World War. There was a time when 
we had practically nothing but riflemen in 
the ranks of an infantry regiment. In 1917, 
there was one machine-gun company to 
each regiment, and twelve rifle companies. 
Then the chaos began. We learned French 
formations and French phrases. We had 
our rifle grenadiers and our hand grena- 
diers and our automatic riflemen and our 
riflemen and our bayonet men, designated 
as such, with elaborate formations for each 
company. The signals we learned were 
more like the Minnesota shift in football 
than like anything ever before seen on a 
drill-ground in the United States. We went 
overseas and added tin hats. We discov- 
ered the brass knuckles of the Bowery 
might be as effective against an enemy sol- 
dier as against the Gas House Gang. We 
thought of trench knives and wire cutters. 
We remembered that day at Ypres and took 
gas masks along. We strapped an extra pair 
of shoes on the back of each doughboy. We 
found that our Fourth of July fireworks 
might be transformed into illuminating 
flares. The infantry became a moving pro- 
cession of junkmen. 

But since those days there have been re- 
adjustments. The Chief of Infantry, after 
elaborate studies, has materially reduced 
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the weight of the infantry pack. Upon the 
marching ability and endurance of the in- 
fantry depends the flexibility of the di- 
vision and the larger units. It must be able 
both to march and to fight. What to retain 
must be settled, and where and how it 
must be retained must be settled. The proc- 
ess is now nearing completion. New tables 
of organization are ready, and new training 
regulations. Thus the infantry of the United 
States, after all its war experiments, has 
become more or less stabilized again, and 
will remain what it is today, in all proba- 
bility, for a long while. 

Our basic infantry unit is the squad, and 
the squad now has all the individual 
weapons with which infantrymen are 
armed: rifles, bayonets, rifle grenades, hand 
grenades, and an automatic rifle. It also 
has two specially trained scouts. Each 
member of the squad is trained in all the 
weapons the squad carries. It can function 
in any infantry manner. The old regimental 
machine-gun company has been trans- 
formed into an infantry howitzer com- 
pany, with a trench mortar and a one- 
pounder cannon. Three of the twelve rifle 
companies have been transformed into ma- 
chine-gun companies, so as to give one for 
each battalion. In addition,—remember- 
ing, perhaps, the fact that the younger von 
Moltke attached ‘“‘great importance to 
equipping the infantry with telephone ma- 
terial,"’"—the American infantry has been 
charged with the maintenance and opera- 
tion of its own telephone communica- 
tions, from the battalion up through the 
regiment and the brigade. When a battal- 
ion goes into action now, it has all of these 
things that it did not have before, and in 
addition, it has been trained with and is 
taught to rely in emergencies upon the spe- 
cial aid of tanks, heavy and light artil- 
lery,—with an accompanying gun actually 
on the spot with the infantry battalion,— 
aircraft, and chemical warfare smoke 
screens and clouds. It is a balanced and 
sustained unit. 

Nor is the only change a change in equip- 
ment and paraphernalia. There is a change 
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in method. The long serried ranks of sol- 
diers no longer march in attack as the red- 
coats marched up Breed’s Hill. Modern 
artillery and automatic small-calibre weap- 
ons would wipe them out. The men are 
separated. A squad of cight men is scat- 
tered over a frontage of forty yards. Even 
the platoon of fifty-odd men is ‘‘deployed in 
depth,’’ as the military phrase has it, with 
one section to the fore and the other be- 
hind it ready to manoeuvre into position. 
Distribution in depth is the rule of minor 
tactics. The old days have gone forever. 
Soldiers do not go into action shoulder to 
shoulder. High ranking officers do not 
shout commands by word of mouth, as 
they did in the Civil War. The World War 
thinned the skirmish line from one man a 
yard to one man for every five yards. 
Even at drills and parades the change is 
seen. In 1911 the colonel lost his voice. 
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Now even the major does not move his 
battalion by verbal commands, as he did 
from 1911 to 1917; instead, he issues ip- 
structions to the company commanders. 
Based upon the experience of the World 
War, it is now generally understood that 
the maximum number of men who can be 
directly controlled by one man in battle 
under modern conditions is eight—that is, 
a squad. The squad leader is the important 
leader. The non-commissioned officer, the 
*‘back-bone of the army,’’ has come into 
his own. Even the platoon leader, the lieu- 
tenant, is a manocuvre leader, giving or- 
ders rather than commands. And even the 
squad corporal’s control is limited, for his 
men are scattered over forty yards of front. 
Each soldier is on his own. Each must 
know how to coéperate with his scattered 
fellows for the furtherance of the common 
plan. 


Music 


THE RING THAT RULES OUR OPERA 
By Cuarites Henry MELTZER 


T seems strange to Frenchmen, Germans 
I and Italians that Americans should be 
obliged to plead, like serfs, for the encour- 
agement of their own music. Strange, but 
quite pleasant in a way. For what, to the 
artists of this country, seems so painful 
spells fame and fortune to a host of 
foreigners. 

In theory, art has no frontiers. The lyric 
world would soon grow dull and drab if 
Music, heavenly maid, were forced to ex- 
press herself in one form and one mode 
only. But every land has, or should have, 
its own school in each field of art, its spe- 
cial qualities and characteristics. All na- 
tions, indeed, which have played great 
parts in art have had their own art idioms. 
The musical masters of every country may 
delight the whole world, but they began 
with the ambition to win fame in the ears 
of their own people. And they all differ as 
the stars of heaven. The idiom of a Bee- 


thoven or a Wagner is distinctly German, 
and the style of Bizet, even in ‘‘Carmen,” 
is as surely French, while Verdi, like Puc- 
cini, is not German, French or Spanish at 
all, but Italian, even when he toys with 
Egypt. No one wants the music of the 
world to be standardized. Great art, the 
greatest, all men understand. Yet in all 
cases it is absolutely national. Only the 
minor lights of music are cosmopolitan. 
There is not yet a distinctive school of 
opera in these United States—a school, 
that is, which produces operas differing 
from those of all foreigners as the Italian 
“Il Trovatore’’ does from the French 
“Faust,’’ or the German “Lohengrin” 
from the Russian ‘Boris Goudonoff.” 
Nor will there be one to the end of time 
if the charming foreigners who now rule 
our opera can keep their grip on our two 
leading opera-houses. It is surely time that 
someone told the truth about our vaunted 
Metropolitan and self-satisfied Chicago 
Auditorium. To do so, I know, will bea 
thankless task. But, though it may cause 
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resentment in some quarters, an effi ort must 
be made to rub the gilt off what is very 
largely gingerbread. 

Apart from one or two or three men, I 
know of no American composers likely, 
even under the most encouraging condi- 
tions, to become rivals—I will not say of 
such immortals as Wagner and Gluck, but 
of Mascagni, or Charpentier or even Mas- 
senet. Charles Martin Loeffler may yet 
give us a fine opera and Charles Cadman 
has shown promise in ‘‘Shanewis,’’ but 
both these composers are still only hopes. 
The “‘Natoma”’ of the late Victor Herbert, 
while technically brilliant, could not have 
existed but for the preéxistence of Puccini 
and Bizet. The ‘Cleopatra’ of Henry Had- 
ley is a re-hash of a dozen older works. 
And the one American composer known to 
me who is daring and original—I mean 
Carl Ruggles—is still, to nearly all, a 
baffling mystery at best. Ruggles has cre- 
ated an ambitious work—a lyric setting 
of ‘‘The Sunken Bell’’ of Hauptmann. If it 
is ever heard (as it may never be until new 
managers control our opera-houses) it will 
at least excite both interest and anger. 
For it is very strange and marks a new de- 
parture. It may irritate or shock the Bo- 
danzkys and Papis of the hour, but it 
would probably delight conductors with 
more open minds—now, unhappily, not 
active in the field of opera. 

Why have no Americans created vital 
lyric dramas? First, because, as things 
stand, they have found their countrymen 
shamefully indifferent to their aspira- 
tions. Next, because we have allowed for- 
cigners, more than indifferent—indeed, 
hostile—to American ambitions, to con- 
trol our opera-houses. The director of the 
Metropolitan, Signor Giulio Gatti-Cas- 
azza, is so little in sympathy with the 
country which he honors with his pres- 
ence that in the eighteen long years of his 
New York activities he has not yet mas- 
tered its language. The artistic manager of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, Signor Giorgio 
Polacco, though by naturalization an 
American, is still quite Italian in his 
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thought, aims and feeling. Signor Fortune 
Gallo of the popular San Carlo com- 
pany, is another Italian. Yet another is in 
charge of the San Francisco opera. Mr. 
Andreas Dippel, in his heart, is still a 
Viennese. 

What have these foreign-born and 
(which is the only point that counts) 
these foreign-thinking gentlemen yet done 
to help our native opera? From time to 
time they have offered prizes for the best 
opera by an American. They have named 
juries to select the prize-winners. They 
have gone through what in some instances 
was the grim farce of pretending to exam- 
ine, select and to produce that work. But, 
as a rule, they have picked out the dullest 
scores. Their game, you see, has been—and 
is today, despite all that some of the 
wealthy magnates of the Metropolitan di- 
rectorate may babble to the contrary— 
not to encourage but to discourage Ameri- 
can art. May I mention that, not many 
months ago, as I am told on good author- 
ity, one of our foreign-born (and foreign- 
thinking) directors, by way of showing 
his devotion to the art of the United States, 
to which he owed his fortune, was heard 
to say in Italian: *‘We must strangle this 
American composer bird and opera in 
English."’ The reference, I may add, is not 
to Signor Gatti-Casazza. 

Walk into the business offices of the Met- 
ropolitan some morning during the season 
and you will find Babel. You will hear 
German, French, Italian, Russian, Czech, 
and maybe Dutch—but little English. Ev- 
erything at the Metropolitan, as at the 
Chicago Auditorium, seems to be planned 
and ordered to help foreign art and artists, 
foreign directors, foreign conductors, for- 
eign music publishers. The chief factors in 
the ring which rules our opera are Italians, 
Germans and Austrians. I pity the poor na- 
tive-born American who braves the foes he 
meets (polite foes, if you will) when he 
attempts to get a hearing or even a mere 
reading for some work on which he has 
lavished time and thought. Last season not 
a single native opera was produced at the 




















Metropolitan—a house built with Ameri- 
can capital, backed by rich Americans, and 
thriving by the favor of the American pub- 
lic. At the Chicago Auditorium one small 
opera, lasting barely thirty minutes, was 
included in the so-called civic opera 
scheme, yet five or six works of no little 
merit by Americans were performed during 
the past two seasons—modestly, but, as I 
am assured, efficiently—under the very 
shadow of the mammoth Auditorium, by 
an organization which then bore the name 
of the Opera in Our Language Founda- 
tion. 

And the American singer? What can he 
hope for from the foreign powers? It is idle 
for Signor Gatti-Casazza and his associates 
to declare (as they are fond of doing) that 
half the members of the Metropolitan com- 
pany are now Americans. It would mean 
more if they would tell us how many or 
how few of them are permitted to sing 
leading parts, and how much is paid to 
each of them for his services. It might 
surprise you to be told that one American 
soprano, who appeared in rather important 
parts at our chief opera house for a Winter 
or two, was retained at a weekly salary 
such as is often paid to a fair typewriter. 
And the directors of the Metropolitan are 
not foreigners but Americans (by birth or 
naturalization), and in some instances they 
are multi-milliongires, 
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Now, whatever may be said of our com. 
posers, it would be senseless to deny that 
in this country there are hundreds of fine 
singers. There may be thousands; and there 
may be tens of thousands. But the fact that 
when they try to get engagements they are 
almost always rejected, either because they 
cannot sing the foreign languages, or be- 
cause they are not familiar with the foreign 
repertory,—all this only proves to think- 
ing people that our operas should be inter- 
preted to us in our own tongue. The 
artistic nations of the Old World all have 
their opera sung in their own languages. 
Time was when in Germany they sang Ital- 
ian and when in Paris it was considered 
chic to patronize the Thédtre-Italien in 
preference to the French opera houses. But 
in Germany today they sing opera in Ger- 
man only, Wagner is performed at Milan in 
Italian, and French only may be heard or 
would be borne (except now and then asa 
curiosity) on the boards of France. The 
Metropolitan, perhaps, will some day go 
the way of the long famed Théatre- 
Italien. In its place will rise one or more 
really national theatres, in which the 
works of the composers of all lands— 
among them a few Americans—will be 
made plain to us in good, clear, singable 
English. The survival of the system still in 
vogue here is insulting to our intelligence 
and an evidence of unfathomable snobbery. 
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AS LATIN AMERICA SEES US 


BY ISAAC GOLDBERG 


Americans of the North are not 

generally liked by that America 
which speaks Spanish or Portuguese. The 
Latin-American mind, which takes so 
much better than ours to the study of his- 
tory, forgets far less easily than we do 
such episodes as the war with Mexico, the 
rape of the Isthmus, and the conquest of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. If now, to this 
historical suspicion, which dares even to 
question the boons of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, you add the lurking hostility bred 
by the difference in racial origin, you have 
an excellent foundation for mistrust and 
dubiety. Physical and material inferiority, 
as everyone knows, has a habit of trans- 
lating itself into a sense of spiritual supe- 
riority; hence that mistrust and dubiety 
tend to become transformed, in Latin 
America, into the assumption of a lofty 
mission among the nations of the Western 
hemisphere. We of the North are visioned 
as the incarnation of a gross materialism, 
while they of the South become paladins 
of idealism. We are vultures, birds of prey; 
they are swans, symbols of grace and cul- 
ture. We are heavy-footed prose; they are 
light-winged poesy. 

These are all lies of self-defense, but in 
them dwells a core of truth. Translate 
these metaphors into the language of con- 
temporary economics, and they mean sim- 
ply that, with the sure instinct of the 
weaker, the South Americans sense in us a 
predestined enemy. I do not say that such 
an enmity is necessary; in fact, I deplore 
the notion and can only hope that the 
vision of the approaching juggernaut is a 
mirage. I am mercly stripping the case of 
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its tropes and trimmings and attempting 
to reduce it to its lowest terms in fact. 
On our own side, we are, even when not 
frankly belligerent or diplomatically ob- 
lique, just as one-sided in our views as the 
South Americans. Our moving-picture 
Mexican is hardly an exaggeration of 
what the popular mind, by the newspapers 
and other agencies, has been taught to 
regard as the Latin-American reality. 
When that mind thinks of it at all, it 
thinks of South and Central American life 
as a nightmare of bull-fights, bandits, 
revolutions, guitars and ogling sefioritas. 
By way of return compliment, we, to the 
Latin-American mind—and altogether too 
often, alas, to the really cultured mind— 
become a complex of money-grubbing 
swindlers, materialists with the hides of 
rhinoceroses, divorcing our wives every 
Monday and Thursday, lynching Negroes 
between dinner courses, and lighting our 
cigars with thousand-dollar bills. And so, 
across the gulf of antagonistic race and 
creed, we stretch a bridge of misunder- 
standing. Try to cross that bridge from 
either side and one finds that it holds no 
weight; something stronger is needed. 
South America is nearer right as to our 
economic position than it is as to our cul- 
ture. In the latter department it is blinded 
by that same indifference which we show 
to its own budding higher life. The fable 
of the swan and the eagle must and should 
be forgotten. As we shall see, this truth 
has already dawned upon a few inquiring 
and rebellious Latin spirits. But for the 
most part the old defensive lie is still 
fondly believed and remains as fresh as 
ever, confused with the economic fears 
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and racial differentia which gave it birth. 

In its simplest form it takes the shape 
of the stereotyped distinction between 
Ariel and Caliban, with South America, 
of course, in the rédle of Ariel, and the 
United States as Caliban. This view at- 
tained classic expression in Rod6’s **Ariel,”’ 
a remarkable essay, for all the gaudy attire 
in which it moves. Yet I doubt whether 
the Latin youngsters who have enrolled 
themselves behind Rod6’s standard have 
read ‘‘Aricl’’ aright. His Ariel is the 
winged spirit of man, as his Caliban is the 
symbol of stupidity and sensuality. But 
Rod6, in creating that distinction, is ad- 
dressing it to a youth already impassioned 
for Caliban: 


So it happens that the vision of a voluntarily de- 
latinized America, without compulsion or con- 
quest, and regenerate ‘in the manner of its north- 
ern archetype, floats already through the dreams 
of men who are sincerely interested in our future, 
satisfies them with suggestive parallels they find 
at every step, and appears in constant movements 
for reform or innovaticn. We have our mania for 


the North. 


Rodé’s objection to North American 
culture, for the rest, is at one with the ob- 
jections that have been raised by our own 
intellectuals: 


. » the North American has not yet replaced the 
inspiring ideality of his past with any - un- 
selfish conception of the future. He lives for the 
immediate reality of the present, and for this 
subordinates all his activities in the egoism of 
material well-being, albeit both individual and 
collective. 


Yet here Rodé seems himself to have 
forgotten his own indorsement of a saying 
by the sage of Concord: ‘There is deep 
truth in Emerson’s paradox that every 
country on earth should be judged by its 
minorities and not by its majorities.’’ He 
has forgotten what some of his eager fol- 
lowers seem never to have learned. 

I open, for example, one of the latest 
numbers of the Revista do Brasil (May, 
1924) edited by Monteiro Lobato. Lobato 
is of the few realistic editors on the south- 
ern continent; he began his career with a 
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giene and less rhetoric and has continued 
as a straightforward, hard-hitting, soun 
destructive critic of his nation. Yet in his 
magazine a young writer, Saul de Navarro, 
writing of ‘“The New Mentality of Latin 
America”’ (the sub-title reads, ‘‘The Spirit 
of Aricl and Yankee Pragmatism"’) dis. 
ports himself amidst the same old waves of 
splashing verbiage. ‘“The spirit of Ariel, 
which flooded our minds with light through 
the solar eloquence of Rodé.. . has con- 
quered at last the maleficent influence of 
Caliban, that monster incarnated in Yap- 
kee pragmatism."’ To be sure, by the time 
he has reached the end of his article he 
has forgotten Ariel; he launches, indeed, 
into an account of Brazil’s material prog- 
ress—its ‘“‘delirium of civilization,” its 
centuplication of railroads, its acquisition 
of a merchant marine and of ships of war, 
the expansion of its commerce, its rising 
industries, its growing ports—that reads 
more like *‘Yankee pragmatism”’ than any 
booster’s speech ever delivered by a Bab- 
bitt. But his beginning is in the same old 
tone. 

It is just such humorless self-revelation, 
such high riding upon the crest of melo- 
dious but vacuous language, that gives the 
Latin-American case away. For another 
example, I turn to one of the best of the 
Spanish-American magazines, Nosotros, 
published by a lively and generally cosmo- 
politan group in Buenos Aires. It is also 
the May number, and Sefior Gastén O. 
Talamén is discussing the musical season 
at the Argentine capital. His complaints 
read strangely familiar. Native musical 
talent is being flouted or neglected; the 
Teatro Colén again, despite its indifference 
to native art, asks a municipal subvention; 
musical taste in Buenos Aires is at such a 
low ebb that after sixty-seven seasons the 
Opera must apply for help to the city. 
Things, in a word, are so bad that the 
facts deserve “‘to be set down for the 
amazement of future generations and the 
shame of our own."’ Whereupon, forget- 
ting the Opera, Sr. Talamén proceeds to 
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out for special praise the returning quon- 
dam infant prodigy, Horszowski. 


For the rest, art inspires me with so deep a respect 
thatI am shocked and outraged to see it con verted 
into mere prowess for the stupefaction of fools 
and sn rall BOC creatures who seck in music the 
satisfaction of a clownish curiosity worthy of 
Yankilandia, the nation of records, and not the 
intense emotion of those sublime souls, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Debussy... . 


There are more bugle-blasts in the same 
key. In one breath the critic berates his 
city for its lack of a musical soul, and in 
the next echoes the conventional diatribe 
against Yankilandia, as if it were New 
York, and not Buenos Aires, against which 
he is inveighing! 

The truth of the matter, rather than ly- 
ing in the middle, is at both ends. To re- 
vert to the symbolism of Rodé (which, 
by the way, in **Ariel,’’ as well as in 
other books, he took from those Saxons 
of which he taught Latin America to be 
wary), Ariel and Caliban are not neat 
separable entities; they are twin aspects 
of a single continental personality, 
whether above or below the Rio Grande. 
Havelock Ellis, who knows his Rodé, sees 
farther than the Uruguayan essayist. As 
late as the Forum for September of this 
year I find him writing in his *‘New Im- 
pressions’”: 


I note that Garcia Calderén, in his excellent 
book on Latin America, seems passingly to sug- 
gest that he regards Ariel and Caliban together 
as the symbolic representative of the English 
spirit, much as we may regard Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza together as the complete symbolic 
representative of the Spaniard. Whether in the 
vast jungle of Shakesperian commentary this idea 
has ever been worked out, I have no knowledge; 
it may have been, even to the last detail. At all 
events, it seems an idea that is worth bearing in 
mind. Most nations have two totally unlike 
—. A nation that failed to do so would prob- 
ably fail also to play any great part in the world. 


It is salutary to remember that Uruguay, 
which produced Rod6, also produced Car- 
los Reyles, the author, I believe, of a 
crassly materialistic book which even 
Roosevelt, reviewing it in a French trans- 
lation, found condemnable for its rampant 
Calibanism. 
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But any investigation, however summary, 
into the status of United States culture 
among the Latin-American nations must 
at the outset collide flatly with the Ariel- 
Caliban complex. It must be prepared to 
encounter an ignorance of us which may 
be paralleled only by our ignorance of 
Latin America, and a corresponding preju- 
dice comparable only to our own. 

Let us begin with the so-called A B C 
nations (Argentina, Brazil, Chile), not 
necessarily because they represent literary 
supremacy, but because, having attained to 
leadership ineconomicexpansion, they most 
nearly resemble that United States which 
Latin America’s xsthetic representatives 
abominate. In Argentina my own observa- 
tions are supported by those of the well- 
known novelist and publisher, Manuel 
Gilvez, whose “‘Nacha Regules’’ lately 
introduced him to English readers as, in 
part, an Argentine Upton Sinclair. Galvez, 
who reads English, is better informed than 
most of his countrymen, and confesses that 
our literature is almost unknown among 
them. To be sure, there is that enterprising 
newspaper, La Nacién, which has popular- 
ized Spanish versions of James Fenimore 
Cooper, Bret Harte and others and which 
has printed numerous informative articles 
about our contemporary writers by Ernesto 
Montenegro, a Chilean writer at present 
living in New York as the correspondent 
of El Mercurio. Montenegro, at home in 
our tongue, has thus enlightened the Ar- 
gentine élite with studies of Poe, Whitman, 
Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Willa 
Cather, Vachel Lindsay, John Burroughs, 
Hergesheimer and Edgar Lee Masters, be- 
side translating a stray poem or story. 
This is, of course, exceptional, but all be- 
ginnings must be so. Whitman is not too 
widely known in the Spanish version by 
the Uruguayan poet, Armando Vasseur; 
yet his spirit, somehow, has filtered into 
the literary consciousness of Latin Amer- 
ica. ‘Although his poems have not been 
read,’’ Galvez tells me, ‘‘the contents of 
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his writings are known and he is admired. 
He is considered to be the revealer of mod- 
ern life and the writer who best incarnates 
the spirit of the United States.’’ Better 
known is Emerson; while, though the 
name of the woman who wrote it is un- 
familiar, ‘‘Uncle Tom's Cabin”’ is general 
property. 

These are read, of course, in Spanish or 
in French; readers who know English 
are rarities. Our present literature, bar- 
ring the interpretative essays of a Monte- 
negro, is less known than that of the last 
century. A single name stands out, in Ar- 
gentina as in Russia: that of Upton Sin- 
clair. Public opinion is decidedly unfavor- 
able to us. 

Here it is believed that you people lack feeling, 

and that North Americans think only of amass- 

ing wealth. You are not credited with sensibility, 
elegance, kindliness. The admiration which you 

feel up there for so secondary and so superficial a 

writer as Blasco Ibdfiez is to us beyond under- 

standing. Nevertheless, we imagine that since 
the country is so vast, there must be excellent 
writers whom we do not know. I can affirm that 
there is a desire to learn of the better American 
literature. You Americans are to blame for our 
unfavorable attitude. You take no interest in us, 
and I believe this is to be deplored. Our literatures 
and our writers would gain by mutual under- 


standing. One thing alone is needed... that 
your books be translated and published in Spain. 


Yet, so far back as 1868, we of the North 
had begun to take an active interest in the 
work of Sarmiento, president of the Ar- 
gentine republic and advocate of North 
American ideas in education. His book, 
*“‘Facundo,”” was put into English by the 
wife of Horace Mann; at home his advo- 
cacy of our educational notions was re- 
sented. 

Brazil, ‘*the United States of the South,”’ 
speaks Portuguese; yet it would hardly be 
exaggeration to say that, like its Spanish- 
speaking neighbors, it thinks largely in 
French. There is a strong reaction against 
this fact, it is true, which ultimately may 
produce results of importance to the cul- 
tural autonomy of the neo-Latin nations. 
Meanwhile, as to North American influ- 
ence, perhaps Senhor Hilario Tacito, in a 
frivolous moment, struck as near to the 
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truth as one may come. He said that 
Singer sewing-machine catalogues and 
countless fox-trots constitute the Major 
articles of cultural importation into Brazil 
from the United States, seconded by alma. 
nacs and movie films. Every Brazilian 
knows Rudolph Valentino, Wallace Reid, 
Pearl White and Mae Murray. But Mon- 
teiro Lobato informs me that Hawthorne 
is unknown, while Longfellow, though 
he is to be had in Portuguese, is but little 
read. Poe, of course, is read in French 
translation, and ‘The Raven" is also 
widely known in Portuguese, having been 
twice admirably rendered, by Machado de 
Assis and by Emilio de Menezes. As to our 
later writers, Mark Twain and William 
James divide honors with Nick Carter, 
General opinion in Brazil has it that the 
United States possesses no literature. 

Sporadic attempts there have been, of 
course, to introduce our novelists, but 
they have been of no lasting effect. In the 
Romantic days, for example, Cooper was 
read by Alencar, author of the perennial 
““Guarany."” The general ignorance of 
Hawthorne and Emerson is deplored by a 
number of my correspondents, one of 
whom, indeed, Senhor Manoel Oliveira 
de Lima (at present professor of interna- 
tional law at the Catholic University, 
Washington) is frank enough to say that 
it is Poe’s ‘‘Raven’’ which alone saves the 
reputation of North American letters in 
Brazil. For the rest, the country is in much 
the state of enlightenment of the politician 
in one of Eca de Queiroz’s novels. Hearing 
the names of Shakespeare and Byron men- 
tioned, he inquired in surprise, *‘Has Eng- 
land any poets?”’ 

There are Brazilians who do not read 
even Brazilian books, and they have spirit- 
ual brothers farther north. Some ninety 
per cent of the country is illiterate; of the 
remaining ten per cent, but one tenth know 
English. From Senhor Gilberto Freyre, of 
Pernambuco, I have a letter which is all 
the more important since he is one of the 
few Brazilians who has made a study of our 
contemporaries upon the scene. His case, 
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of course, is exceptional; like Montenegro, 
he too, during his sojourn in the United 
States, sent informative and interpretative 
articles back to his home newspapers. 
These and the books that grow naturally 
from them are the seeds of the future liter- 


ary entente. Senhor Freyre says: 


Relatively, French and American literature, and 
even English, are little known in Brazil.... 
Imagine the almost complete ignorance of the 
English poets, essayists and novelists! This is the 
situation of nine-tenths of our élite. 


The paradox is that even the public 
which knows English lacks the mentality 
to appreciate English letters. As to its ac- 


quaintance with our writers: 


Some are known by name, or by an occasional 
fragment; at times, even by a whole book: Poe, 
Longfellow, Mark Twain, William James, Cooper. 
More intimately, perhaps, Emerson. [This con- 
tradicts information from other quarters.] Among 
law students, Hamilton, Madison, Wilson and a 
lesser name. And lately the stands have displayed 
a translation of a book by—Orison Swett Marden! 


This, I may interpose, is by no means 
Marden’s first appearance in South Amer- 
ica. Already in ‘*Ariel,’’ Rodé was con- 
demning in his placid way the frankly 
utilitarian moral of Marden’s *‘Pushing to 
the Front,’’ published in Boston in 1894 
and praised, as he complained, ‘‘even in 
church circles, and compared to the ‘Imi- 
tation’ of 4 Kempis! . . ."’ Freyre contin- 
ues: 


Our grandfathers read the novels of Cooper and 
even the verses of Longfellow. Our last Emperor 
was a Longfellow enthusiast. He translated 
“Robert of Sicily’’ into Portuguese and the 
author, who knew our tongue, was highly pleased 
with the version....The new generation in 
Brazil is no longer enthusiastic over Longfellow. 
Thete is a certain enthusiasm for Emerson, but 
it's an Emerson in French or Spanish. I don’t 
know whether you've noticed that Emerson, in 
French or Spanish, seems deeper than in English. 

As to acquaintance with contemporary United 
States letters, I may say that my case is a thing 
apart. Those I most esteem are O'Ncill, Sandburg, 
Amy Lowell, Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, John Macy, 
Spingara, Hergesheimer, Vachel Lindsay and 

arkington. Vachel was once my guide through 
the Metropolitan Museum. I dined one afternoon 
with Miss Lowell in her Brookline home, and I 
can still see her before me, stout, pink, be- 
goggled, giving the false impression of a German 
governess, only to surprise me soon with the 
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elegance and youthfulness of her spirit. At Co- 
lumbia the courses by Carl Van Doren were a 
delight.... 


Freyre’s other admirations,—Santayana, 
Randolph Bourne, Van Wyck Brooks and 
James Huneker—reveal him as well-in- 
formed even for a native-born ‘United 
Stateser.”” 

Traveling South to Chile, we find Dr. 
Marden still in the ascendant, with Elbert 
Hubbard as archpriest of the American 
faith. The Chileans share a greater or 
less familiarity with Poe and Whitman 
with the rest of the continent, the most 
famous version of ‘*The Raven’’ in Spanish 
being that of Pérez Bonalde. Poe’s tales 
have made the rounds of Latin America in 
the magazines. Add to this *‘Evangeline”’ 
and excerpts from Washington Irving's 
Spanish impressions, and the early litera- 
ture of the United States is practically ex- 
hausted. A Chilean, Arturo Torres Rio- 
seco, sometime instructor in various of 
our universities, is the latest to translate 
Whitman. Armando Donoso, who is the 
critic of the Chilean intelligentsia, years 
ago discovered the Good Grey Poet to his 
countrymen. I quote Mr. Montenegro: 


As to Whitman .. . the spiritual leadership of 
the French caused his verses to be fervently de- 
ciphered, commented upon and imitated as soon 
as Bazalgette and our gallicized Rubén Dario 
revealed him to the Latin peoples. His was more 
than an individual influence. Just as Poe was held 
among us as a prophet and a martyr of pure art, 
fallen among a nation of merchants and Pharisees, 
so Whitman loomed up all of a sudden as the 

ople’s own poet—the messiah of democracy. 
chk that what singled them out to the ad- 
miration of Latin America was: in Poe the intel- 
lectual appeal ; in Whitman the spiritual freedom, 
both so dear to the Latin mind. 

Emerson's persuasive ecclecticism appealed 
also to a restricted circle of our philosophical 
dilettanti, but his message seems a little cold to 
the restless soul of our time. Of the Romantic 

riod in the United States, a volume of Bret 
Frarte’s gave him popularity through the librar 
issued by La Nacién of Buenos Aires. Mar 
Twain is universally known as a jester, but of his 
more penetrating analyses of child, village and 
mob psychology I doubt if anything has been 
translated yet into Spanish or Portuguese. An 
élite saloubesdly knows of the modern poets and 
novelists of the United States, but all the general 
public is receiving from this source is an occa- 
sional story by Jack London, Booth Tarkington 
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or O. Henry that finds its way into the miscel- ; il : 

laneous department of the daily press. - om h declares that our classics are not 
There are furthermore a few doctrinaires to be read by his countrymen. He Says: 


considered. In his time, the educational ideas of 
Horace Mann were implanted by the zeal of 
Sarmiento, only to be swept aside by the Ger- 
mans. Henry Santee has converted a fair per- 
centage of our cranks to his single-tax theory; 
Ingersoll gave ammunition to many of our free- 
thinkers; Edward Bellamy’s forerunner to Wells’ 
Utopia was at one time the favorite feuilleton of 
our radical papers. 

For the immense majority of the Latin-Ameri- 
can public, the genuine representatives of North 
American thought are Elbert Hubbard and O. S. 
Marden. Some of our literary Homais wished us 
to believe that in these names was embodied the 
spirit of the American people. Every time I open 
a Latin-American newspaper I am prepared to see 
the announcement that Dr. Frank Crane and 
Arthur Brisbane are henceforth to provide us with 
our daily dose of North American wisdom— 
which, in fact, a newspaper in Cuba and another 
in Mexico have already accomplished. 


Save for those Cubans, like myself, who have 
lived and studied in the United States, the readin 
ublic here is ignorant of or ignores your ol 
iterary values. Every now and then, you find a 
scholarly fellow who has read Emerson in Spanish 
or Hawthorne in French; but he is rare. Poe is 
fairly known through Baudelaire and his Latin. 
American translators, such as Pérez Bonalde. 
Whitman is indirectly known to us Cubans 
through Marti’s fine essay on him. Longfellow is 
but a name. Perhaps the best-known American 
writer of the imenoilece past is Mark Twain, who 
goes so far as to have—shall we say fans—on a 
par with Anatole France and Ega de Queiroz. . . 
Our suspicion—that is what it is—of your liter- 
ature is a reflex of what we generally think of 
your national life. That is to say, we still are to- 
wards it in the picturesque prejudiced era, just 
as you are towards us. We have not ceased enter- 
taining the iniquitous dollar-chasing-sky-scraper 
notion of American effort. Few among us know 
anything of Edith Wharton, Robert Frost, James 
Ill Cabell, or Sinclair Lewis—or even of Herge- 
sheimer, who has written that beautiful “‘San 
Cristébal de la Habana.”’ It’s a shame, but it must 


So much for the A BC. The other nations 
be confessed. 


to the southward show the same outlines, The reason for it is not so much the above 
with here and there a divergent detail. In — — your Pag seen. as a lack 

; : : of time. . . . Of course, this is regrettable. A little 
Peru, the home of the partly Whitmanian aes propeneine on your part and a little more 
poet, Santos Chocano, the work of Pres- varied attention on ours would do much to bring 


us wholesomely together—and keep us safely 


cott naturally looms up, as does, largely pa. 


through the influence of Pedro Zulen, the 
philosophy of William James. It is Zulen, In a recent article by Ramos in the 
likewise, who has familiarized the more Figaro (Havana) I find the realistic anti- 
critical Peruvian public with our contem- dote to such romantic rhodomontade as 
porary culture. In Mexico, always alert to we met with in the Brazilian, Saul de 
foreign stimuli, a closely-knit educational Navarro. *‘Why Do We Publish Books?” 
group, enlisted from the wandering youth is his title, and he proceeds to contrast the 
of all Latin America, keeps in close touch lot of the writer in ‘‘idealistic’’ Latin 
with the intellectual doings of the North. America with that of the author in the 
In Costa Rica, Emerson is held in highest ‘‘materialistic’’ United States. Literature 
esteem, and Thoreau is well known for his in Cuba, as he describes it, appears to be 
‘Walden,’ whiletheever-recurringPoeand a very precarious profession, whereas far- 
Whitman share honors with Longfellow ther north even critics acquire an indepen- 
(whose “‘Excelsior’’ and ‘‘Psalm of Life’’ dent income! I do not mean to imply that 
are learned by heart), Irving (‘‘Legends’") Ramos is blind to the external and internal 
and, by a welcome exception, Hawthorne defects of our civilization, any more than 
(‘The Scarlet Letter’). Amy Lowell has are our own more serious novelists and 
penetrated in the company of the educa- critics, who, though their vocabulary and 
tional authority, Dewey; William James their approach may differ, launch against 
divides attention with Woodrow Wilson. their countrymen the selfsame accusations 

Both Sefiores Jorge Majfiach and José that filter up from South America. He does 
Antonio Ramos of Cuba know us well know, however, that there are Calibans 
from study and residence. But the former, at home and that there are Ariels up here. 
as much an exception in Cuba as Freyre is He knows that literature in the United 
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States sinks its roots deeply into the na- 
tional life, instead of, as in Cuba, simply 
furnishing a respectable path to political 
preferment. He says: 


“Main Street’’ owes its triumph exclusively to 
the fact that it is a protest, though it is some- 
what softened, and at the close conforms to the 
canons of the happy ending. If the heroine had 
slipped a little lower in her adventure, accord- 
ing as experience in American life permits one 
to suppose would have been surer and more 
human, the novel would never have attained to 
its popularity. James Branch Cabell, a fine, 
cultured novelist, is not reckoned in the first 
rank for this very reason, despite his having had 
the honor of being persecuted by the famous 
anti-vice league, which tried to = are **Mile. 
Maupin.” Nevertheless, the North American 
novel is achieving definite affirmation. The 
theatre already possesses masterpieces. Essay 
and criticism carry on the tradition which it 
would be a ridiculous provincialism on our part 
even to try to deny is the legitimate pride of the 
Saxon North. James Harvey Robinson and 
John Dewey, to name only gentlemen from the 
hilosophical camp, are worthy successors to 
Snesoa. ... The authors of the United States 
... at the same time that they acquire material 
wealth, live intensely, pursue a new sense of 
contemporary life and will discover it! The future 
belongs to them. 

And we? 

With what pain, with what grief I detect that 
disdain which certain of our writers affect when 
they refer to the realm of the spirit in North 
America! 


Here, unless I am greatly mistaken, is 
an indication of what we may expect from 
Latin-American critics as soon as they re- 
place rhetorical platitude with placid in- 
vestigation of the facts. While they have 
been invoking Ariel, Caliban has been 
thriving lustily in their midst; while they 
have been sneering *‘Caliban”’ at us, Ariel 
here has been airily at work. 


IV 


In view of the fact that the numerous na- 
tions of Latin America barely manage to 
keep in touch with one another, despite 
the identity or similarity of their tongues, 
it is hardly to be expected that they should 
maintain close intellectual communion 
with a people from whom they are divided 
by distance, race and language. Yet the 
southern intelligentsia are closer knit than 
might appear. Articles are freely reprinted 
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from magazine to magazine, and a good 
poem fast makes its way from Venezuela to 
Uruguay and back again. Letters from the 
United States are at last beginning to bring 
news of the northern literary renaissance. 

Out of such intellectual intercourse only 
good can come. I pick up a recent number 
of the Repertorio Americano, published at 
San José, Costa Rica, by Joaquin Garcia 
Monje,—a fine scholar who knows the 
United States from having served his 
country at Washington,—and I find across 
the first page a ‘‘Message From Waldo 
Frank to the Writers of Mexico,"’ trans- 
lated into Spanish and sent originally from 
Madrid to Sefior Alfonso Reyes, of the 
Mexican Legation there. I am attracted not 
so much by Frank's actual “‘message’’— 
he advocates an artistic solidarity that 
shall fight Philistinism on both sides of 
the frontier, recognizing in independent 
spirits a minority that must Combat ma- 
chine-made civilization in Latin as in 
Saxon America, and upholding the ideal 
of cultural variety—and not because we 
can really create today an intellectual 
union of Americans, North and South. 
What attracts me is simply the fact that 
Frank's letter, written in English to a 
Mexican during a sojourn in Spain, comes 
to me in the United States by way of Costa 
Rica, in Spanish! Here, indeed, is a circle 
of print. The excuse for intellectual insu- 
larity has gone. Inertia, rather than igno- 
rance, rather than prejudice, now keeps the 
minds of the Americas apart; and minds, 
like water, seek a common level. The nat- 
ural channel is print. What is needed for 
the immediate present, more than speeches 
and compliments, is a wholesale blasting 
of diplomatic vacuities, a purely zsthetic 
consideration of cach other's accomplish- 
ment. This should be conducted well out- 
side the precincts of institutions that lend 
themselves to propagandistic exploitation, 
by men of both North and South America 
who are above provincialism. The Amer- 
icas have nothing to lose by closer com- 
munion, and commercial advantage is the 
least of the things to be gained. 














THE BURDEN OF THE CROSS 


BY DON C. SEITZ 


nite not all of Christ's teachings 
W seem humane or just today, no- 
where in them can be found any 
warrant for the choice of the cross as the 
emblem of Christianity. As a symbol it 
compares very poorly with the crescent 
of Mohammed. The slender arc of the 
new moon has in it the element of hope; it 
will wax into a great and glowing orb. 
But the cross can suggest only torture and 
death. 

For two thousand years the western 
world has been striving to conquer under 
the banner of the cross. It has overcome its 
heathen enemies and driven them out of 
Europe, save for a small corner of Turkey, 
but it has never conquered itself. Europe 
and America alike remain workshops for 
armorers. We preach peace, and we prepare 
perpetually for war. Yet all the western 
nations accept Christ and profess His teach- 
ings, and every one of them upholds the 
cross. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
the world is, and always has been, influ- 
enced by human sacrifice. The Hebrews de- 
plored the barbarities of Baal and mar- 
veled at a Daniel who could survive un- 
scathed a stay in the lion’s den, but they 
sacrificed the young Jesus upon the altar of 
their creed and became outcasts from that 
day, while a new and great religion grew 
into mastery of the growing civilization 
that accepted it. The nations that refused 
it vanished. Not the Titans, but the thun- 
ders over Calvary, swept the gods from 
Olympus. 

Under prayerful auspices, ten million 
lives went into oblivion to make the 
world safe for democracy, and today it 
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very gingerly toys with the result, but go 
far it has failed to get any profit out of it. 
The United States is the most backward of 
all. Only Russia has rejected the cross,— 
perhaps because the symbol of Greek 
Catholicism is a double one! May it not be 
fairly argued that the failure of the faith 
to achieve what its Founder taught is due 
to its mistaken adoration of the cross? Is 
there not a psychological relationship be- 
tween that adoration and the perpetua- 
tion of human hates? Has not its selection 
as the crest of the Prince of Peace made 
Him instead a potentate of war? 

Christianity deplores fetish worship and 
sends missionaries into the jungle to com- 
bat it, yet all the Christian sects, including 
the most liberal, preach the doctrine of 
blood atonement. ‘‘We Are Saved by the 
Blood of the Crucified One’’ is an espe- 
cially popular, though infamous, hymna. 
They even start it with “Hallelujah,” as 
if pleased at profiting by a horror. To be 
literally washed in blood, I fear, would 
throw the average Christian into convul- 
sions, but to be spiritually bathed is rather 
exalting and intoxicating. All this, of 
course, is based on the idea of sacrifice 
rather than on the code of living prescribed 
by Jesus. It makes life easy for sinners, 
which perhaps explains its popularity. 
‘Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you” means a lot of bother. It is 
simpler to take a dip in blood. 

We are taught in the churches to “bear 
our crosses’’ as Christ bore that upon 
which He died. But the weight of evidence 
is that He did not carry His cross to Cal- 
vary. St. Mark says that the mob into 
whose hands Pilate gave Jesus after wash- 
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ing his own, compelled ‘‘one Simon, the 
Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out of 
the country, the father of Alexander and 
Rufus, to bear the cross.’’ St. Luke says: 
“And as they led Him away, they laid 
hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming 
out of the country, and on him they laid 
the cross that he might bear it after Jesus.”’ 
St. Matthew's version is the same: ‘*And 
as they came out, they found a man of Cy- 
rene, Simon by name; him they compelled 
to bear His cross.’’ Thus a stray stranger 
was commandeered for the distasteful 
office. No one in the crowd would hurt 
himself with the exertion, but they wanted 
to preserve the strength of the victim to 
prolong His suffering. St. John is the sole 
authority for the statement that ‘‘He, 
bearing His cross, went forth’’ to the place 
of crucifixion. If He in truth carried the 
tree, it was a light load compared to the 
sin laid upon His shoulders by priests and 
parsons since His sacrifice. 


II 


The Red Cross gleams on battlefields as 
the sign of succor to those who have 
fought and fallen, each in the belief that 
God was on his side. It was raised the first 
time a thousand years ago, when the mer- 
chants of Amalfi, trading in Jerusalem, 
founded a hospital for their fellows in the 
Holy City. It next adorned the breast- 
plates of the Knights of St. John and 
Malta, those valorous Defenders of the 
Faith, who flourished until Bonaparte, 
the iconoclast, snuffed out their humbug. 
Red is the color of blood. Daubed on a cross 
it makes the latter all the more hideous. 
In our own days the several States issue au- 
tomobile number-plates to doctors marked 
with a blue or green cross, and it permits 
them to break the speed laws with im- 
punity. Why should an alleviator of pain 
be tagged with a symbol of suffering? 
Though the Protestant churches do not 
use the cross so conspicuously in their 
architecture as do the Catholic, they make 
far more of it in their urgings. Their 





hymns and sermons reek with the blood of 
Christ flowing from it. ‘‘In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory’’ is a fervid and ferocious 
hymn, much sung at revivals. Instead of 
teaching the saintly Christ of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Beatitudes, we are 
given vast doses of blood. In the Catholic 
churches the half-naked body of the cruci- 
fied Saviour is shown, with streams of 
life’s ichor dripping from the nail holes in 
feet and hands, while drops of crimson 
ooze from the forehead under the crown of 
thorns. The sinner must choose between 
blood and hell. Consider the appeal the fol- 
lowing gory lines must make: 

On Calvary’s brow my Saviour died; 

‘Twas there my Lord was crucified; 


"Twas on the cross He bled for me, 
And purchased there my pardon fee. 


So the Old Testament idea of the blood 
atonement becomes transferred from the 
sacrificial lamb to the Great Teacher. 
Other popular lines are these: 

Blessed be the fountain of blood 
To a world of sinners revealed; 


Blessed be the dear Son of God; 
Only by His stripes are we healed. 


And these: 
There is a fountain filled with blood, 


Drawn from Emmanuel's veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that blood 
Loose all their guilty stains! 


A roaring chorus is the following: 


Hallelujah for the cross! 
Hallelujah for the cross! 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah! 


Yet we shudder over the tales of human 
sacrifice in the days of the Aztecs! The 
effects of all this have at times been far 
reaching. When, two centuries ago, the 
Japanese expelled the Jesuits and extin- 
guished their converts with oriental imi- 
tativeness, they made a liberal use of the 
cross—for one thing, crucifying thirteen 
of the Black Brothers at Nagasaki. Count- 
less little brown brothers kept them com- 
pany until the new faith was obliterated. 
The ingenious Chinese also adopted the 
cross, and supplemented its use with sun- 
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dry sabre carvings that do not disturb the 
vitalities. But a religion thus dependent 
upon an instrument of torture for its sig- 
nificance and superiority makes slow prog- 
ress in heathen minds. There is no cross or 
blood in the teachings of Confucius or 
Buddha. 


Ill 


Just as the Highland cattle-stealers sum- 
moned their fellows for a raid with a fiery 
cross, so the Ku Klux night-riders, horse- 
whippers, tar and featherers and monkey- 
shiners of today use the same symbol—a 
deep echo of the debasement that comes 
from its choice as the sign manual of a 
holy cause. Fashioning gold in crosses is 
an important part of the jewelry industry. 
Pious ladies use them as pendents. I have 
seen them dangling from clerical watch- 
chains. All priests wear them and I have 
in mind the pet Bishop of a Cuban plant- 
er’s wife, who groaned beneath the load 
of a cross and chain given to him by the 
good lady. Together they weighed about 
three pounds. 

In the splendid days of the Inquisition 
heretics going to the stake, clad in flowing 
garments of yellow decked with devils 
dancing in red, bore in their shackled 
hands the sacred device, and as their bod- 
ies sizzled the good priests waved it before 
their smarting eyes, that the cross might 
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be their last vision on the way to glory. 
But some credit must be given the Holy 
Office for never degrading it by using it 
as an actual means of transition from this 
world to the next. The inquisitors em- 
ployed, instead, the stake and faggot, 
though occasionally breaking a particu- 
larly hardened sinner on the wheel, or 
pressing the wind out of him with heavy 
weights. Perhaps the cross was too sim- 
ple; their methods required the play of in- 
genuity. Occasionally a most Catholic 
King would have a man torn to pieces by 
horses hitched to various parts of his per- 
son; but that is another story. 

What civilization should concern itself 
about is some real way of perfecting itself. 
How could it better do so than by aban- 
doning that part of its religious sym- 
bolism which suggests slaughter and em- 
ploys blood as a saving grace? Much as 
Luther did to break up corruption in the 
church, his Reformation was in a sense 
mainly political. That of Henry VIII was 
purely an act of statecraft. Both Luther 
and the Tudor tyrant wished to escape the 
thrall of Rome, where the Pope sat in a 
superstate. A real reformation would te- 
store the living Christ, banish the cruel 
cross and take for its guidance the shining 
star. Did not the three wise men say: ““We 
have seen His star in the East and come 
to worship Him’’? 









































A WHITMAN MANUSCRIPT 


BY EMORY HOLLOWAY 


HEN Walt Whitman died in 1892 

\ \ / the mass of manuscripts and books 

which for years had cluttered up 
his room was left by will to be divided 
among his literary executors. Much of this 
material has remained practically intact, 
though not all of it has been made avail- 
able for study. Dr. R. M. Bucke, however, 
published most that he had which had any 
value, except a large number of letters to 
Whitman, and Thomas B. Harned, after 
allowing me to publish some of it, donated 
his share to the Library of Congress, in the 
hope that it would serve as the nucleus 
for a national collection of manuscript 
and other material concerning the most 
national of our poets. 

The most interesting and valuable item 
in this donation was a series of note- 
books in which Whitman, from 1847 or 
1848 onward, jotted down ideas for poems 
or the first drafts of the poems themselves. 
It is a motley collection of twenty-three 
volumes—if the word volume be not too 
misleading. In some cases a regular pocket 
memorandum book is used. In one or two 
instances the notebook is made by sewing 
together a few sheets of foolscap paper and 
affixing a manila cover. But many are no 
more than little handmade memoranda of 
fifteen or twenty pages, without covers, 
measuring three or four inches each way. 
Since most of the notes are in pencil and 
since some of the booklets show signs of 
pocket wear, it is not surprising that the 
soft lead sometimes is too blurred to be 
any longer legible. The present article con- 
cerns a single notebook of the last-men- 
tioned type which, in some way unknown 
to me, strayed from the collection, or was 





never in it, but which has a certain interest 
as belonging to the period during which 
the first edition of *‘Leaves of Grass’’ was 
evolving. It is owned by Mr. Oscar Lion, 
of New York, who purchased it a few 
months ago at a private sale, and who has 
generously supplied me with a copy. 

That this notebook antedates the first 
edition is proved by the fact that it con- 
tains passages that were to appear in that 
edition. That it, or at least a part of it, is 
later than 1853 is shown by a reference to 
the loss of the steamer San Francisco, which 
went down in that year. I think it was 
probably begun in 1854, for its first entry 
alludes to the opening, it must be, of the 
Marble Collegiate Church, which was not 
completed till then. 

I present herewith the entries in this lit- 
tle twenty-four-page commonplace-book, 
interpolating explanations or comments 
between the Whitman texts, which are 
given in italics. But first I venture to give 
it a title, to conform to the denotation 
employed for the other notebooks of the 
series that I have published: 


MANUSCRIPT NOTEBOOK 4A 


I. 


I know a rich capitalist who, out of his 
wealth, built a marble church, the most 
Splendid in the city; and when it was 
opened, he stood at the door, the first Sun- 
day, and helped the sexton show people to 
seats. He was the meanest looking person 
in the place, and proud of his building and 
his wealth. 
This was, as I suppose, the Marble Colle- 
giate Church, at Fifth avenue and Twenty- 
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ninth street. Though in later life Whitman 
numbered philanthropists among his 
friends and ‘‘rich givers,’ and though he 
wrote a poem as an epitaph for one of them, 
he never quite looked with favor on the 
accumulation of great wealth. Nor did he 
approve of display in religious edifices. 
Herein appears the influence of his carly 
country associations and his Quaker train- 
ing in simplicity. 
2. 


The Elementary Laws do not get excited 
and run and bawl to vindicate themselves. 
The doctors might all deny the attraction 
of gravity and that sublime power would 
never complain. Be you like the grand 
powers. 


The change that Whitman made in pre- 
paring this passage for the “‘Leaves of 
Grass"’ is interesting, not only as showing 
how his crude and hasty prose became 
dignified free verse, but as suggesting the 
possibility that the author's original plan 
was to write a book of moral maxims like 
the Enchiridion (of which he was fond) 
rather than autobiographical verse whose 
dominant note should be a challenging 
egotism. The passage, as published, was: 


I know I am august, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or to be 
understood, 

I see that the elementary laws never apologize, 

I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant 
my house by after all. 


3. 
Exist. Do not trouble yourself soothing 
spatterers and infidels. Manure the field 
of the heart, for it brings great crops. Sure 
as the most certain sure—reliable as im- 
mortality—the effects appear after the 
causes are born. 


Like the preceding passage, this one is 
incorporated in the description of the ideal 
modern man, by affirming it of the poet's 
self, taken as proof and specimen. In the 
rhythmical form it is: 
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Sure as the most certain sure... plumb in the up. 
rights, well entretied, braced in the beams, 

Stout as a horse, affectionate, haughty, electrical, 

I and this mystery, here we stand. 

The prevalence of figures drawn from car- 

pentry would suggest that this was the 

period when Whitman for a time assisted 

his father in house-building. 


4- 


I see on the Egyptian head-rests the most 
hideous forms and combinations of groups, 
as if they intended to scare away unrest. 
The genuine Man is not as would 
have him, like one of a block of city houses, 
that can't stand except it is upheld in the 
midst of the rest. 





There was relatively little assertion of 
such individual self-sufficiency by Whit- 
man until he began to compose the 
**Leaves."’ A few years before he was, ex- 
cept for occasional eccentricities in manner 
or dress, more like his fellows in the block 
than he realized. 


J. 
Greater than wires of iron or treaties, or 
even strong mutual interests is Sympathy. 
When Creighton hove to for many days and 
nights and rescued the wrecked thousand 
on the San Francisco 





This incident, as reported in the news 
accounts of the day, made an enduring in- 
pression on the poet’s mind, particularly 
the heroism of the rescuing captain. In 
Manuscript Notebook 2, which belongs 
to the same general period and which con- 
cludes with a passage almost identical with 
the final passage in the present book, 
Whitman worked up the incident in vivid 
descriptive verse, practically the same as 
that of ‘‘Song of Myself,’’ Section 33: 
All the large hearts of heroes 
All the courage of olden time and new 
How spied the captain and sailors the great wreck 
with its drifting hundreds, 

How they waited, their craft shooting like an arrow 
up and down the storm. 

How they gripped close with Death there on the sea 
and gave him not one inch, and held on day and 
night, 
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And chalked on a board, Be of good cheer, we will not 


desert you, and held it up and did it; 


How the lank white faced women looked when ferried 
safely as from the sides of their prepared graves 
hildren and the lifted sick, and the sharp- 


How the c 
lipped, unshaven men; 


All this (he drinks)* I swallow in (his)* my soul, 


and it becomes (his)* mine, and I like it well. 


6. 


If a man spatter mud on his new clothes, 
by lifting a child or an old woman over the 
slush, let him nevertheless be content. Mud 
like that strikes in and makes beauty spots. 


7. 
Pride of Birth 


There is nothing in the eminence of any 
office of President or Governor or Mayor, 
royal blood, or the inheritance through a 
direct line of the name of the most historical 
heroes, that should make us carry our heads 
so high, and so fill us with bulging pride 
as the consciousness that we are human 
souls. Office however exalted, and wealth 
however capacious show often a mean and 
starved nature. The best of such distinc- 
tions abstractly amounts to little. Toiled 
for, suffered for, lived for, as they are by 
the majority of men, their only real charm 
is that they symbolize afar off the unspeak- 
able haughtiness and nobleness which the 
personality of man carries well, if be once 


take the hint of bis own birthright. 


Though in his younger days Whitman 
was responsive to ordinary worldly ambi- 
tions—political, literary, journalistic—he 
was by nature more concerned with being 
than with doing. When, in 1840, he gave 
the first hint in his writing that he might 
one day do something original in litera- 
ture, he emphasized the danger of such 
ambitions to the development of the per- 
sonality. And in the first edition of ‘Leaves 


of Grass”’ he said: 


He says indifferently and alike, How are you friend? 


to the President at his levee, 


And he says Good day my brother, to Cudge that hoes 


in the sugarfield; 
*Canceled in the manuscript. 


And both understand him and know that his speech 
is right. 

He walks with perfect ease in the the capitol, 

He walks among the Congress... and one repre- 
sentative says to another, Here is our equal ap- 
pearing and new. 


A prophecy, by the way, of his own 

future, and no mere boast. He was a good 

Jeffersonian Democrat, and looked upon 

the public official as a servant of the citizen 

ruler: 

The sum of all known value and respect I add up in 
you, whoever you are; 

The President is up there in the White House for you 
. . . it is not you who are here for him, 

The Secretaries act in their bureaus for you. . . not 
you here for them, 

The Congress convenes every December for you, 

Laws, courts, the forming of states, the charter of 
cities, the going and coming of commerce and 
mails are for you. 


This emphasis on personal pride, on self- 
reliance, is carried so far that it would 
convict Whitman of the egotism he avows 
if it were not for the fact that it is every- 
where balanced by another principle, that 
of altruism, sympathy, love. The next 
passage in the notebook identifies love 
with the Creator as Blake might have done 
it, making love the father of law. 


8. 


Love és the cause of causes. Out of the first 
Nothing—out of the black fog of the nostrils 
of Death which being ebbless and floodless 
in the spread of space—it asked of God 
with undeniable will, something to satisfy 
itself. By it then Chaos was staid with. 
Like a brood of beautiful children came 
from them the Laws of Nature. 


9- 


There are evidences in ‘‘Leaves of Grass”’ 
that Whitman sometimes had trances in 
which, like St. Paul, he hardly knew 
whether he were in the body or not. 
Doubtless his native caution and his Dutch 
sense of reality at times made him hesitate 
to trust such feelings too far—he could 
hardly forget that his family contained an 
unbalanced mind or two. It may well be, 
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long prose passage of which the following 
is a part: 


therefore, that the following passage refers 
to himself. 


Yes, he is like a small boy who raises a big 
kite, and it pulls entirely too hard for him. 
He had better let it go ere it carry him en- 
tirely up in the air and out of sight. 


zo 


In Whitman's early prose fiction, ante- 
dating ‘‘Leaves of Grass,’’ one encounters 
not infrequently a certain morbidity of 
imagery. One would not be surprised to 
find the following in the notebooks of 
Hawthorne: 


A coffin swimming buoyantly on the swift 
flowing, of the river 


Zi. 


I have seen corpses shrunken and shrivelled—] 
have seen dismal mannikins of abortions, stil]. 
births so small that the doctors preserved them 
in bottles—But no corpse have I seen—no min- 
nied [mummied?] abortion—that appears to me 
more shrunken, from comparison to the fullest 
muscular health of some fine giant—more inert 
and blue and fit for the swiftest burial . . . than 
the whole and best of what over this great earth ) 
has been called, and is still called, Religion, | 
seems to me in comparison with the devotion [?] 
. . . loving in a sort worthy that immeasurable 
love, stronger than the propulsion of this globe, 
ecstatic as the closest embraces of the god that 
made this globe—fiercer than the fires of the sun 
around which it eternally swings—more faithful 
than the faith that keeps it in its company and 
ee et = and vast as the great space that 
ies beyond—which belongs to any well-developed 
man, which is the great law whence spring the 
lesser laws we call Nature's. 





To compare this with the following 


little poem in the present notebook, simple 
yet oracular, and rhythmical, is to get an 
insight into the evolution of the whole of 
“Leaves of Grass.”’ 


Whether from reading Tom Paine (whom 
he admired) or from attending Quaker 
meetings or from hearing Beecher preach, 





Whitman came to believe that the church 
was dry-rotted with creed-worship and for- 
malistic piety; so that one of the leading 
purposes of the “‘Leaves’’ was to begin a 
renaissance of spiritual religion. He did 
not quarrel much with the church or the 
clergy, however; he condescended to them: 


I do not despise you priests: 
My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of 


faiths, 
Enclosing all worship ancient and modern, and all 
between ancient and modern. 
Yes, I believe in the Trinity—God Reality 
—God Beneficence or Love—and God Im- 
mortality or Growth. 


12. 
The following has the realistic touch: 


He dives in the water for a drowned man 
and sees the body with open staring eyes 
and the hair floating out and up from bis 
head. 


73. 


In Manuscript Notebook 3 Whitman 
had indicted contemporary religion in a 


Love is the cause of causes, 

Out of the vast first Nothing 

The ebbless and floodless vapor from the 
nostrils of Death, 

It asked of God with undeniable will, 

Something to satisfy itself. 

By it then Chaos was staid with 

And duly came from them a brood of beauti- 
ful children 

Whom we call the laws of nature. 


14. 
Then comes: 


There are two attributes of the soul, and 
both are illimitable, and they are its north 
latitude and its south latitude. One of | 
these is Love. The other is Dilation or | 
Pride. There is nothing so inconceivably 
haughty as the style of the most magnifi- 
cent heroes or rulers is. 

Nature is always plumb. 

Loyalty of some flatterer of royalty who 
(later) is brought to the scaffold. 

Why do we look back, as century after cen- 
tury adds to the length of the road between 
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us,—why do we always turn with pleasure 
and curiosity to the sayings and doings 
thirty centuries ago of wandering Jewish 
tribes, of little Greek communities, of half- 
savage Rome and of Ethiopia and Persia? 
There is something in those sayings and 
doings that effuses directly from the soul, 
raw and laughing as they send it out. They 
do not send it out second hand but fresh 
and alive. 
I. 

And then: 

This Poetry or aliment of the soul, we must 
have. It is clamored for with the most irre- 
sistible longing. Accordingly it is every- 
where and each and all that our senses can— 
Children and simple people often make 
speeches that illustrate some of these rela- 
tions better. 

16. 


Valuing the spirit of poetry as the 
“master’’ of its formal beauty, Whitman 
had no patience with the uninspired poet- 
asters of 1854: 


Much the largest portion of what rides 
jauntily through the literary avenues as 
poctry, and keeps the saddle for scores, 
perbaps fifties, of years is awkward and 
ill-paced enough. Such as love-shambles 
in long metre or short, some of them ardent, 
but most of them very dismal and spavined, 
—both styles always on the road. 

What stuff passes for poetry in the world. 
What awkward and ill-bouncing riders. 
What is printed in books or what not, and 
bas rhymes attached to its tails, is but a 
very small portion of the poetry or — - 


17. 
The following note appears never to 
have been worked up into verse: 


Case of the driver who came in looking 
as natural as life, but was frozen dead 
and hard. 


18. 


Whitman is quoted by Traubel as saying, 
“I pride myself on being a real humorist 
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underneath everything else.’’ That there 
was an element of profound truth in the 
claim is indicated in his handling of satire, 
and also in his well-known liking for a 
joke. Here is a story of unknown origin 
which he includes in the mélange of his 
notebook: 


A lawyer who had put off his case once, 
came into court and asked further delay, 
with tears in his eyes stating the death of 
his mother. The judge was just granting 
his request, with great commiseration, when 
an old lady from the gallery cries out ‘‘O— 
my son! how often have I whipped you for 
lying!” 

19. 
There follows this: 


Pork and pound cake and products that can 
be Stored, or, worse, put in the bank. All 
that makes clear this relation, and defines 
the road between conceivable objects and the 
human spirit, and explain what those ob- 
jects mean, is poetry, coarse or fine. Even if 
the explanations be two or three removes off, 
as most are, or distantly suggested, folks 
take them and relish them well, for we are 
greedy of this sort of diet, and never get 
tired of Stuffing. 


Had this involved, colloquial and ob- 
scure passage fallen under the eye of Whit- 
man’s most sympathetic friend when it 
was written in 1854 he could hardly have 
predicted that its author would, in a year 
or two, make it the basis of his most illu- 
minating description of his new poetry, a 
description as clear and beautiful and sug- 
gestive as any prose he ever wrote: 


The land and sea, the animals, fishes, birds, the sky 
of heaven and the orbs, the forests, mountains and 
rivers, are not small themes . . . but folks expect 
of the poet to indicate more than the beauty and 
dignity which always attach to dumb real ob- 
jects... they expect him to indicate the path 
between reality and their souls. 


20. 
Friends 


I discover that among people whose com- 
pany is pleasant to me, I almost invariably 
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grow fonder and fonder of those who con- 
Stantly like me and are not afraid to show 
good nature, have no notably offensive 
ways, and don't blow bot and cold. (They 
may be ugly in the face; simple or slack in 
mind and of common employment.) 


The Emerson of the essay on friendship 
and of the tin cup incident might have 
been Whitman's friend and yet found it 


hard to enjoy some of Whitman’s boon 
companions. 


2I. 


You shall come into some rich man's house, 
where the long suite of parlors has been 
attacked and taken possession of by artists, 
ornamenters, makers of carpentry, marble 
mantels, soft seats and morocco bindings 
for books. What can be unbought for the 
place |?) yet the gentleman who footed the 
bills, looks very beggarly, has surely for- 
gotten something. We remember that first of 
April at the post-office, when the young man 
in the linen jacket blotched with ink handed 
through the window a very rare envelope, 
promising great things, and we found noth- 
ing at all inside but a piece of blank paper. 


Is is this which is the source of all Poetry; 
for there is in men an inStin& of the truth, 
We have a saw-toothed appetite which 
reflessly bankers for food out of this im- 
mense and varied earth more satisfactory 
than 
W here the congress meets is the sacred place, 
if they adjourned from there to some log- 
house or shed of hemlock boards —~ 





22. 


Then, <n the final entry in the notebook, 
Whitman recurs to the idea of the poet's 
function as a discoverer, or an uncoverer, 
of reality, a faculty which he shares with 
the satirist. This may not show Whitman's 
reading of Emerson, but it was a charac- 
teristic Transcendental tenet and Whit- 
man’s emphasis of it at least shows him 
to have been responsive to the dominant 
Leit geist: 

The kernel of every objec that can be seen, 

felt or thought of, has its relations to the 

soul, and is significant of something there. 

He who can tear off all husks and skins 

and pierce Straight through every Sratagem 

of concealment —— 
































WHY GO TO COLLEGE? 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


ground of a gigantic educational 

struggle, with opposing ideals at 
the grapple, and the result still unsure. On 
the one hand is that elder aim which, for 
convenience’ sake, may be called the aca- 
demic or cultural; on the other, the utili- 
tarian or practical. Must one of these tri- 
umph at the expense of the other, or can 
the two be harmonized?—that is, in our 
time, the clashing question. Can culture be 
utile, so that there need be no antagonism? 
Certainly the dominant impulse, especially 
in our public system for training the young, 
is to reply no. No open-eyed observer can 
fail to perceive that the educational trend 
is at present prevailingly utilitarian; and 
the more education is in the hands of the 
people at large, the truer is the assertion. 

As a logical sequence from this situation, 
a person who goes to college today can 
hardly be blamed if he finds himself con- 
fused in mind and purpose, as never before. 
Shall he turn to the so-called higher edu- 
cation as a direct road to his craft, profes- 
sion, business, or shall he see it as prepara- 
tion not only for wages but for all the mul- 
tiple opportunities of life? Shall the col- 
lege train him primarily for a livelihood or 
for living? Shall it make him a competent 
financier, machinist, dentist, pharmacist or 
lawyer,—or, as its central aim, fit him for 
that portion of life when he must become, 
over and above any occupation whatever, 
just a human being, a member of the hu- 
man race? 

Here is the crux; it is well, at least, to 
state it clearly, and recognize that anybody 
in such a position has come to a crossing of 
ways. For here is the cause of the vast puz- 


T* United States is today the battle- 





zlement witnessed now as countless thou- 
sands of young folk of both sexes come to 
college and enter upon its advertised privi- 
leges. This is the main, though not the 
only, explanation of the fact, patent to one 
who like myself has been connected with 
the educational machine for a generation, 
that so many of our collegians seem to 
wander vaguely through our academic 
halls, and give plain signs of not belong- 
ing there. It isa curious query, Whence they 
come, how they arrive, and why they stay. 
Several types of student fall under the 
indictment. One, still familiar and once 
dominant, is represented by the students of 
favored environment, who by birth and 
breeding take college as a matter of course, 
because their predecessors did. Their fa- 
thers and grandfathers went to Yale, Har- 
vard or Princeton, and so must the sons; 
it is the gentlemanly thing to do. The col- 
lege degree is a sort of cachet, a shibboleth 
between members of the upper class. As an 
English statesman put it, Latin is a good 
thing for a gentleman, at least to have for- 
gotten. In elder days, when New England 
furnished the leading type of college and 
before the great State institutions, espe- 
cially in the West, had loomed up as im- 
portant, this going to college as a matter 
of family sequence was the rule rather than 
the exception. Young men (the reference 
is to a time prior to coeducation) dawdled 
through the four years, learned to color 
their pipes, made agreeable social contacts, 
acquired a veneer of good manners, took 
on a certain sophistication in demeanor, 
accent and style of clothes, and were 
turned out ready for the grand tour, or, 
with wild oats sown, to settle into one of 
481 
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the professions naturally following on this 
select preparation. 

Doubtless, earnest students were present 
then, as always; and plenty of them reaped 
full benefits from their experience, and 
overcame the handicap of poverty and lack 
of social prestige. But the point is, a cer- 
tain considerable element attended college 
simply because it was a mark of social 
standing, based on an inherited conception 
of social grading. We have changed all 
that with a vengeance. The type, while 
still existent, is by no means so large or in- 
fluential as it once was. The fierce call for a 
**democratic deal’’ in education has effected 
a notable readjustment. Students who still 
go to college for this aristocratic reason 
clog the machinery by their presence, since 
they do not function with those who are 
eager to grasp their opportunities. How- 
ever, they are now a minor detail in the 
picture. And so far as they are concerned, 
the remedy is plain: a stern insistence on 
the part of the college authorities that they 
demonstrate a right to be there, and under- 
stand that the college idler is no longer wel- 
come; and that nosocial consideration shall 
be an excuse for him to occupy a place better 
filled by someone who means business. 

The terrific strain on the physical ca- 
pacity of our colleges since the war sug- 
gests that there is hardly room now, if 
there ever was, for the gentleman-loafer. 
Increasingly there will be a tendency to 
eliminate him. Colleges on all sides are 
tightening their requirements under at- 
tendance pressure. Thus, President Hibben 
of Princeton announces that he does not 
intend to let the numbers there exceed two 
thousand; and at Williams Dr. Garfield 
proposes to admit freshmen only as dormi- 
tories are provided for their reception. 
Harvard and Yale move in the same direc- 
tion. Various devices will be found, as 
time goes on, for achieving the desired 
elimination. At my own University, that 
of Minnesota, all freshmen are given a six 
weeks’ trial to prove their college capacity; 
getting in does not assure staying in. At 
the expiration of that period, all who seem 
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below college grade are dropped. Some 
hundreds thus annually disappear. It jg 
likely that entrance demands will also be 
sharpened; the new psychological tests 
may come to exert a mighty rdle in the fy- 
ture. Self-preservation, if nothing else, will 
drive the colleges toward this attitude. 
The picturesque butterfly type of student 
is in for some bad weather. 

Another type that misuses the college 
Opportunity, yet is sometimes pointed to 
as an object of admiration, is that of the 
student commonly referred to as the dig, 
grind, or shark,—the word varies, the 
genus is the same,—the hard-working 
young man or woman of mediocre or worse 
calibre who lacks initiative, personality 
and that creative energy which translates 
curiosity in learning into genuine perform- 
ance. This student “‘gets his lesson,”’ is the 
willing slave of memory exercises, bows 
down to the false god of marks, stands 
high so far as a machine-like assiduity can 
bring that result, and even, perhaps, at- 
tains a Phi Beta key to dangle for life from 
his watch-chain. He has a specious appear- 
ance of being a real scholar, an ornament 
of the academic world. But watch him in 
after life: he will reveal his true quality by 
his failure to accomplish anything of: 
moment. 

After allowing for honorable exceptions, 
it may be asserted that in innumerable 
cases the high-stand man is simply a mon- 
umental example of misapplied energy. He 
slogs at his task, true; and one must com- 
mend the steady plodder, since any work 
is better than butterfly dodging. Neverthe- 
less, the sort of student who faithfully 
takes down notes, commits to memory 
what it is necessary to reproduce for an A 
grade, and gives a beautiful exhibition of 
the parrot-like repetition of phrases, should 
never be confused with the intellectual in 
any proper estimate of student values. He 
has been thus confused time out of mind. 
The practical business man’s frequent sneer 
at the college student, as such, when he is 
being considered for a job, roots in the dis- 
covery of just this grind who really knows 
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nothing, nor can do anything, when the 
test is applied. 

In the interest of college education he 
must be and will be weeded out. This will 
be done by the substitution of better tests 
for the mechanical written examination, 
where overnight cramming is so efficacious. 
These better tests will make a demand on 
the genuine thinking powers of the stu- 
dent, with the props of text-books and 
lecture notes kicked from under him. Ow- 
ing to the limitation of the English lan- 
guage, I use the masculine pronoun; but I 
must add that the slavish imitation of a 
professor, the attempt to please him and 
so, in the current idiom, get by, is com- 
moner among women than among men. 
In their case, we have a paradox: they are 
prevailingly better students than men, in 
the conventional sense that they more con- 
scientiously do the set work and strive to 
reproduce what is taught them; but they 
possess less of independence and initiative, 
and so they issue from college too often in 
a half-baked state of culture, and some- 
times phenomenally deficient in all that 
means education in the larger significance 
of the word. Sensitiveness to the xsthetic 
and spiritual values, which includes lit- 
erature and the arts, and religion, and the 
social questions involving them, is more 
prevalent today among women than among 
men, but it is an odd speculation to ask if, 
as the “‘higher education’’ of women pro- 
gresses,and as they becomemore ‘‘practical’’ 
and ‘‘intellectual,’’ they will lose this sensi- 
bility to the things of the spirit which has 
been their valuable inheritance from an 
elder culture, and their equally valuable 
contribution to modern civilization. 


II 


Now comes a class of students more baf- 
fling to understand, but pervasive, ubiqui- 
tous and very destructive in its tendency to 
choke the educational machine, particu- 
larly in institutions where students are 
numbered not by hundreds but by thou- 
sands—over thirty thousand at Columbia, 
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and from ten to twenty thousand in various 
State institutions, such as California, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
It is made up of those who go to college, 
not because their parents did, but because 
they did not. All such are obsessed by the 
notion (sometimes held by their parents 
more than by themselves), that merely to 
go and be there four years will do wonders 
for them. They conceive of college as a 
sort of contagion; you get it by being ex- 
posed to it. 

These people, often of humble origin, 
work pathetically hard, as likely as not; 
they are what might be called worthy 
folk; they are often self-supporting through 
their college years, thereby diminishing 
their working power at intellectual pur- 
suits, and they frequently take a respect- 
able or even good stand, especially in the 
many practical studies to be found in that 
modern menagerie, the latter-day college 
curriculum, where it is possible still to 
take Latin and Greek, but also horse-shoe- 
ing, the embalming of corpses, how to 
make ice cream, or the psychology of ad- 
vertisement,—while Erasmus turns in his 
grave, Porson slips an accent, and Gilder- 
sleeve is glad to be gathered at ninety to 
his fathers. In a word, for all academic 
pursuits these excellent persons, with fam- 
ilies behind them making heroic sacrifices 
to keep them in college, are ill-fitted or en- 
tirely unfitted. Their presence helps to ex- 
plain the democratic tendency to intro- 
duce the non-cultural studies that they 
need. Unquestionably, here and there they 
make records demonstrating genuinely 
scholarly attainments. Moreover, it were 
churlish to deny that their struggle in the 
face of odds is a thrilling thing to contem- 
plate. But the main contention remains: 
this type of student is not college material, 
as a rule; he is trying to lift himself by his 
boot-straps. 

The obvious retort to the argument is to 
say that it exploits a defunct aristocratic 
ideal. We aim to train everybody (save the 
lonesome intellectual “‘sport’’ in the bio- 
logical sense). The answer is, then by all 
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means supply suitable studies and institu- 
tions for everybody. Only, why call them 
colleges? A college can be defined as a 
place where scholars collect and function. 
To call anybody studying horse-shoeing a 
scholar is a grotesque misuse of words. 
These sturdy folk, aiming to lift them- 
selves out of their setting, fall between two 
stools: they aspire to what is beyond them, 
and do not take up what they might do 
with credit to themselves, and benefit to 
the community. Trade-schools are their 
natural habitat. Meanwhile, the profes- 
sions are overstocked with mediocre prac- 
titioners, or worse. 

The late G. Stanley Hall drew attention 
to a parliamentary report in Great Britain 
which offered the opinion that “‘in im- 
proving higher education all other good 
causes are most effectively aided,’’ and 
then went on: 


Since the first endowment of research in the Greek 
Academy, Porch, Grove and Garden, from which 
all our higher institutions have sprung, thou- 
sands of spontancous free-will offerings have 
borne tangible witness to sentiments so often 
and vividly taught by Plato, that in all the world 
there is no more worthy object of reverence, love 
and service, and none that it pays a civilization 
better to help to its fullest development, than 
well-born, well-bred, gifted and trained young 
men who desire to be masters in an age when 
experts decide all things, since in them is the 
hope and the future leatorthip of the world, and 
to help them to more of the knowledge that is 
power is the highest service one generation can 
render the next. 


Emphatically, this is the nobler accent, 
and it carries an intonation very far away 
from the sharp cries hawking wares in the 
educational market! 

A final class of students is the most as- 
tonishing of all. Frankly, it is made up of 
morons and nitwits, nondescripts so illit- 
erate, so hopelessly incapable of utilizing 
the college opportunity that one of the 
main mysteries of modern life is the fact 
that they get into, and even stay in the 
college fold. They are not necessarily idle 
or vicious. It is simply that the demands 
of a real college are forever beyond their 
capacity. Through admission from accred- 
ited high-schools where there is kindness 
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that is too kind, or low standards or social 
pressure to favor them, or an athletic ideal 
which places brawn above brain, they en- 
ter; and, face still more astounding, they 
remain a year or so, and sometimes acty- 
ally achieve a sheepskin! 

This is no fanciful picture. Last Summer 
I had to flunk two male students of college 
grade at the Summer school of a State in- 
stitution in the South for work so crude, 
juvenile and every way unlettered and ig. 
norant as to be well-nigh unbelievable. 
Nor was it at all an uncommon experience, 
up and down the land, as plenty of others 
can testify. Where do such people come 
from, how did they get there, how are 
they able to remain?—these are questions 
that baffle the searcher. Surely young men 
and women who cannot spell, punctuate, 
paragraph, formulate their thoughts on 
paper or even orally, nor grasp the essen- 
tials of any subject of college grade, do not 
belong,—unless we ate to give up entirely 
the long-held conception of what a college 
is or should be. 


Ill 


Now, I want to put my finger on certain 
of the basic faults that produce these un- 
happy results, thus crystallizing the con- 
siderations already offered. I see three 
things operating against the welfare of a 
rightly conceived organic scheme of pop- 
ular education; popular, that is, either as 
controlled by a public system, or else, al- 
though in private control, striving to min- 
ister to large numbers in the training of a 
national citizenry,—a mouth-filling phrase, 
familiar on the political hustings, and ob- 
viously intended to reflect the democratic 
ideal. 

The three are: the fevered chase of the 
“‘practical’’ in education, resulting in n0 
less than a revolution within the genera- 
tion between 1885 and the present time; 
the abuse of the so-called democratic ideal; 
and, as a direct consequence of these two 
in union, the failure,—whether due to af 
unconscious sailing with the stream, or 4 
canny and conscious reefing of the sails,— 
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the failure honestly and clearly to see and 
say that two distinct types of training, the 
scholarly and the practical, are being com- 
monly lumped together. 

These three may be commented on. With 
regard to the utilitarian hang of latter-day 
education, it is high time to ask if a college 
is a machine from which any and every 
kind of information should be handed out 
as you turn the crank, or has it for its ob- 
ject intellectual attainment and the pur- 
suit of learning for its own sake? To make 
the inquiry is not to say that both aims 
are not legitimate, nor is it to forfeit a 
claim to sound Americanism. It is simply 
to ask that we clarify our muddy thinking, 
and substitute a clear perception of what 
we are about for a mush of vague conces- 
sions. The confusion at present is the re- 
sult of a pathetic attempt to de beth things 
under the common denominator of edu- 
cation. 

On every side, we see frenzied attempts 
to straddle the educational fence, to be cul- 
tural and utilitarian at the same breath. 
One is reminded of the chameleon which, 
placed on the Scotch plaid, died in trying 
to make good. Thus the New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture announces for the 
present academic year a short course in 
poultry husbandry and one is comforted 
that the descriptive bulletin does not, for 
once, use the fatal word, Culture, but is 
satisfied with husbandry. Dr. Rogers at 
Columbia starts his announcement of a 
course (Motion Pictures, E 6,) with this 
Orphic opening sentence: ““The course is 
both cultural and practical.’’ There you 
have it! Columbia, yielding to the all but 
irresistible pressure of the time, decides to 
put in the study of this banal baby art of 
the theatre. Then, to keep its skirts clean, 
it must gravely be claimed as “‘cultural.”’ 
Education today, like the Colossus of 
Rhodes, has a wide leg reach. But its 
Stance seems unfirm. Columbia has a tall 
order: to improve the movies while the 
massacre of good literature for the screen 
goes steadily forward to make a people's 
holiday. 
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College authorities today, as a rule, look 
too beamingly and invitingly upon the 
vast heterogeneous mass of folk who want 
to run radio shops, or do intensive farm- 
ing, or become efficient in salesmanship; 
they have a friendly front towards the 
practical pasture where such omniferous 
bovines most do browse. A generation ago 
the presidents of Harvard and Johns Hop- 
kins proposed, while retaining the time- 
honored four year’s curriculum, to shape 
the fourth year of study to aim at the later 
professional degree. What did this mean? 
It meant holding on to the name of the 
older cultural ideal, while in reality re- 
ducing by a quarter the amount of time 
hitherto regarded as proper for a human- 
istic preparation for life. Ever since then 
the movement has been in that direction, 
by leaps and bounds. Amherst, until the re- 
cent retirement of Dr. Meiklejohn, stood up 
more bravely than any other well-known 
college for the cultural ideal; now, seem- 
ingly, it can no longer fight the Zeétgeést. 
When the present writer went to the Johns 
Hopkins in the eighties to get his graduate 
degree, it was the one institution in the 
United States whose parchment was rec- 
ognized as on a par with Europe's best; its 
ideal, expressed in the motto, ‘“The truth 
shall set us free,’’ was the austere accept- 
ance of learning as an end in itself. The 
undergraduate body was in significance 
and importance entirely secondary. Today 
the situation is reversed. You can take a 
correspondence course there to learn the 
science of advertising! Shades of Gilman! 

Logic demands that we acknowledge 
that hordes of people in a countty like this 
need all sorts of practical training, and that 
institutions providing it, and so labelled, 
should be furnished them, leaving to real 
colleges (thus clarified by the proper 
drainage), the business of taking care of 
those who want truly collegiate work, 
and are capable of doing it. It all comes 
back to the matter of college calibre. The 
spectacle of college women taught to make 
beds with neatness and dispatch is one cal- 
culated to make the angels laugh. 
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When I used the phrase, “‘the abuse of 
the democratic ideal’’ (my second objec- 
tion), another paradox was in mind. In 
the perfervid desire to give everybody any- 
thing he wants, or thinks he wants, in 
pseudo-education, we have fallen into the 
‘ danger of giving least to the few intel- 
lectual aristocrats who refuse to be stand- 
ardized and find most difficulty in fitting 
into the scheme. Hypnotized by the bogey, 
Everybody, we have hardly been fair to 
Somebody—and Somebody represents the 
five per cent which, in after years, con- 
tributes more to the college honor and to 
the nation’s welfare than all the other 
ninety-five per cent put together. As a col- 
lege teacher for a lifetime, I can offer prac- 
tical testimony that the students of dis- 
tinction, personality, and initiative,—in a 
word, originality,—are those who have 
seemed to be most uncomfortable in ad- 
justing themselves to the machine—par- 
ticularly in colleges where students run 
into the thousands, and the teacher, with 
his too large classes, finds it difficult to 
give the individual student the attention 
he deserves. Such students, when requested 
to stretch themselves on the Procustean 
bed that awaits the rank and file, often re- 
fuse, and then there is friction, and they 
come to be regarded as the Ishmaels of the 
academic family—wild, hirsute outsiders, 
kicking against the pricks. The democracy 
that does not give a show to the best man 
is, to put it mildly, lop-sided. 

Here, subtly pervading the whole con- 
ception of education, is the asinine assump- 
tion—equally egregious in education and 
in politics—that all are equal in brains, if 
only they are given equal chances. The 
truth is that in education, politics, life at 
large, brains are exceptional. Making edu- 
cation universal, and all but coercing peo- 
ple to go to college, does not in the least 
alter that primary fact. It is the business of 
democracies to remove all artificial and un- 
necessary bars to personal welfare and 
progress, but not the bar of nature. The 
economic aspect of the subject—giving at 
great expense to countless swarms some- 
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thing they can’t use—is too vast, not to 
say too sorrowful, to go into here. But let 
us at least see to it that the exceptional 
student (never to be confused with the me- 
chanical grind aforesaid) has his demo- 
cratic opportunity, along with the others, 


IV 


Along with the twaddle about ‘‘demo- 
cratic equality’ goes the solemn assum 
tion that any and all subjects offered under 
the college zgis are of equal value. “‘I be- 
lieve in the equal dignity of all subjects of 
learning,’’ declared a well-known critic 
lately. In other words, the making of pea 
soup and the study of the fourth dimension 
are on a par. Such nonsense, heard every 
day, is the denial of all relative values in 
intellectual exercise and in the life that in- 
cludes them. Certain subjects, the arts and 
letters, philosophy, religion, science in its 
larger sweep, draw upon human powers, 
and possess a worth in relative grading 
such as the five hundred materialistic and 
mercantile ways of study, however good in 
themselves, can never justly claim. We 
must not be so timorous in asserting the 
essential superiority of the higher emo- 
tional, mental and spiritual appeals. Let 
the idealist, who seems to have been scared 
to death, raise his voice and declare that 
all subjects for study are mot alike; that 
they are vitally and totally different, ac- 
cording to their nature, effect and aim. 
The superintendent of schools in a large 
mid-western city said to me recently, with 
a humorous lift of the eyebrow: “‘We are 
overdoing this business of democracy.” 
We are. It is like trying too hard at golf; it 
hurts your game. 

When the claim is made for recognition 
of some subject as of higher import, the 
everlasting, irritating cry, What use is it? 
is easily met. The nobler studies have a 
double utility: they give the human mind 
its highest satisfaction, and they do most 
for the advancement of the race, of real 
civilization. That they bear no relation to 
the pay envelope is their chief merit. 
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Those who define utility in terms of cash 
can hardly be reckoned with seriously in 
the argument. To students plaintively in- 
quiring of me, ‘What good will the study 
of Browning's poetry do me?”’ I like to re- 

ly: “It will give you a state of mind 
which you will find the full equivalent of a 
Rolls-Royce car. Thus it will save you sev- 
eral thousand dollars."’ They always end 
up by acknowledging it. 

We need to listen to some further words 
of a truly great educator, Stanley Hall,— 
now a voice from beyond the grave: ‘‘It 
would be sad indeed if we followed the 
trend, never so strong in the world as now, 
of mistaking kultur for culture and exalting 
technology above humanism."’ After com- 
menting on the general tendency to make 
our colleges business plants, he goes on, 
in the chapter on ‘Some Educational 
Changes,” in his autobiography: *‘Hence- 
forth, as never before, progress is commit- 
ted to the hands of the intellectuals and 
they must think harder, realizing to the 
full the responsibilities of their new lead- 
ership." And once again: ‘‘We have ut- 
terly lost all power of discriminating be- 
tween the best men, things, books, ideas, 
and the second or even the tenth best." . . . 
This came from the great American who 
also said: *‘The true United States, after 
all, is only found in the investigator's 
mind.” 

Clear seeing and honesty alike demand 
the frank severance of the two aims and 
ideals: no fumbling, no playing to the gal- 





lery, no more fostering of confusion in the 
minds of the young by offering them, un- 
der the specious name of college, a vast, 
unrelated assortment of bargain-day com- 
modities, until it is small wonder their 
heads reel with this diversity-in-bogus- 
unity! Instead, say to them: ‘Here is a col- 
lege. If your environment, background, or 
natural endowment (which we will test 
out for you) fits you to seek a cultural 
preparation for living—in contrast with 
gaining a livelihood—here is the place for 
you. If not, there are excellent shops where 
you may be taught anything under high 
heaven. But please don’t come here to 
clutter up our problem, and do yourself no 
good, and maybe much harm. Those other 
schools do good service in a humbler way; 
we approve of them—if only they won't 
mix in.’’ And it might be well to add: 
“Don’t think of education as something 
Out There, going to which you are infalli- 
bly benefited. Education is an opportunity, 
plus an individual; it is an equation, not an 
entity.”” 

What a blessing dour colleges had the 
backbone to say to inquiring youth, “‘Al- 
most anybody can go to college, but this 
doesn’t mean that everybody should.” 
How wonderful if some college, by inher- 
itance the beneficiary and guardian of the 
sound academic ideal, should speak right 
out and say that its aim was aristocratic: 
to prepare the saving remnant to rule the 
rest of us! But what courage it would take 
in what we call democratic America! 
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THIS BEING AN IMMIGRANT 


BY GEORGE A. SCHREINER 


solely to my fellow-immigrants. Be- 

fore I do so I must certify myself. Iam 
the real article in immigrants. Don’t for a 
moment think that I came to the Land of 
Promises as a babe. I was old enough at 
that time to have at least four of my own. 
In fact, I had whiskers, having acquired 
them while shooting off guns on the side 
of the Boers in the South African War. The 
locale of that affair lying a little way off, 
and geography being one of the things not 
taught very well in the United States, I 
should add, perhaps, that I am no Ethi- 
opian. Indeed, I am rather Teutonic— 
which was a great inconvenience in recent 
years to many an immigrant. 

For the space required by law, which is 
five years and a term at Leavenworth in 
case one tries to shorten it, I was just a 
plain immigrant, having entered upon that 
state of economic and social infirmity in 
that part of the ship in which cattle and 
other perishable merchandise cannot be 
carried. I refer to the steerage, of course— 
with its twin beds en étages, its incorrupt- 
ible herrings, its boiled potatoes in full 
dress, and its recurring fractions of stew. 
My five years done, I became an immigrant- 
citizen. This status is mine today, and shall 
remain mine unless the nativists decide 
otherwise. It is hard telling what will 
happen ultimately. Congress makes laws 
from session to session, and one of these 
fine days we immigrant-citizens may see 
ourselves on the road to Alaska, as to an- 
other Siberia. But this being an unpleasant 
matter, I shall say no more about it. In the 
course of time I have been Americanized 
enough to close my eyes to all that is not 
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T is my intention to address myself 


pleasant—truth, for instance. If I were 
asked to select a bird for the national ¢s- 
cutcheon I should land on the ostrich— 
naturally; we raised them in South Africa, 

But no more of that, for I have found 
that it was much less risky to carry mes- 
sages from the battlefield of Actium to 
Cleopatra than it is today to say anything 
unwelcome to my native compatriots. If, 
my fellow immigrant, you have that habit, 
get over it. You will be told that if the 
United States is not good enough for you, 
you may, should and must get out. And I 
take it that, like myself, you have no other 
place to go. Like myself you foreswore all 
allegiance to foreign princes, potentates 
and governments before swearing that you 
would support the Constitution,—and this 
last now means that you are not to criti- 
cise even such acts as are obviously con- 
trary to the Constitution. The less you say 
about these high matters, the better you 
will be off. Your participation in the gov- 
ernment of the Republic is strictly limited 
to shouting hurrah. Let it go at that—and 
even the office-hunter will refer to you as 
a model citizen. 

Of my stock of experience, spanning two 
decades and four years, I would fain have 
my fellow-immigrant partake. It may make 
the road easier for him; the economic lemon 
that is waiting for him may not pucker his 
mouth so much. Again, taking my advice 
may release him from a term at peeling 
onions in a restaurant, such as I enjoyed— 
until my lachrymose resources were ¢x- 
hausted and I stood there in dry-eyed grief, 
as the best Anglo-Saxon fictionists have it. 

The immigrant should not expect too 
much. The best way out is not to expect 
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anything. You will not be disappointed 
then. One thing to be remembered is that, 
coming to a country and becoming a citi- 
zen thereof are much less voluntary acts 
than being to the manner born. Then, too, 
we have to bear in mind that the Western 
Hemisphere, especially the northern half 
thereof, was created by those who settled 
here first. Whether they were Sioux In- 
dians or Pilgrim Fathers I am not prepared 
to say. That controversy I shall allow them 
to settle themselves. Whatever the fact, 
your own enterprise in coming here is re- 
sented as soon as you open an account in 
a dime savings-bank. The United States 
does not need you. Under the quota scheme 
some other would have gladly taken your 
place. That also applies to the other in his 
turn. He, too, is not asked to come. There 
are many who would have gladly taken his 
place, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Of course, you may be tempted to say— 
but say it sotto voce, if talk back you must— 
that in coming to the United States you 
are bringing with you your body and 
brains, that you intend to work aad con- 
tribute your share to the upbuilding of this 
greatest of republics, and that, last but not 
least, somebody will make a profit out of 
your efforts. You may want to say that 
you are a full-blown producer as you land, 
that you have been reared and trained at 
the expense of your patria or matria, and 
that you intend reducing slightly the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand of popula- 
tion of inmates in eleemosynary, reforma- 
tive and punitive institutions. But don’t 
say it: all this does not count. In the 
United States nothing anterior to any fact 
counts. To yesterday nobody owes any- 
thing—and grandfather, in the case of all 
but the very First Families, is simply a 
delusion. 

With your mind thus properly com- 
posed, you can face the immigration au- 
thorities much better. The frisking and 
manhandling you are to get would be so 
much more dolorous if you thought that 
you were wanted or needed by anybody. 
The clever immigrant is he who casts over- 


board, beyond the new twelve-mile limit 
if possible, all that is of yesterday. Just 
bring in your brawn. Of brains the United 
States has a surfeit as it is. The natives 
supply that, and since they have first call 
upon wearing the white collar and dwell- 
ing in the office it is foolish to burden 
yourself with an entirely unnecessary ap- 
paratus. In the United States most thinking 
is done by machinery anyway, as you will 
discover when the saleslady adds ten and 
ten and makes it twenty-two. Thus your 
mental efforts are de trop from the very be- 
ginning. What room there is for you is as 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. What 
is wanted is motion, not notions. So long 
as you show speed, no matter in what di- 
rection, all will be well. 


II 


I thought it necessary to learn the lan- 
guage. There were night-schools for that 
purpose, a prior arrival told me. I attended 
one of them for two weeks and then com- 
puted my chances of lea .;’. ., the language 
at the half of a cat’s lives. Having thus ar- 
rived at the conclusion that I would have 
to do better than Methuselah if I wanted 
to enter the linguistic heaven of the Anglo- 
Saxon, I deemed it best to take matters into 
my own hands. This resolve was somewhat 
influenced by a belief that the night-school 
I attended had its curriculum fashioned 
with an object in view. Its lessons savored 
strongly of an attempt to make me under- 
stand the language without ever enabling 
me to use it myself. The flint-visaged marm 
was a very superior person. Being of an in- 
quisitive turn of mind, I asked her one day 
why they called a certain thing a sand- 
wich, I having found no sand in it. The 
question was unwelcome and thereafter I 
was no longer a favorite pupil. I had, in- 
deed, ceased to be one anyway, for she had 
sensed the fact, by that time, that, at some 
time or other in the past, I had gone to 
school elsewhere, thus depriving her of the 
pleasure of teaching me how to recognize 
an 4 the next time I saw it. The notion 
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that it was possible to be a more or less 
educated person in some other language 
drove this marm to distraction. No tears 
were shed when my place was taken by 
another. 

Much of the time was spent in that 
school in Americanizing us. We were in- 
troduced to the Fathers of the Republic in 
a manner that made me feel as if I was see- 
ing ghosts in a wax panopticum. Very soon 
I began to confound George Washington 
with Gautama Buddha, although before I 
had had a fairly good picture of the man. 
There was no doubt that I was to be re- 
made. And I was willing enough. The 
trouble was that my previous impressions 
of the world could not be dispossessed with 
the necessary speed. That adults, not chil- 
dren, were being dealt with seemed to 
occur to no one. Here was a new joss, and 
before it we were to prostrate ourselves at 
the command of a dual personality. For 
while the marm did her darnedest to at- 
tract us to her Americanism, her natural 
tendency was to push us away. She was a 
forced-draught Americanizer and Ku Kluxer 
all in one, and has remained to me the 
symbol of intellectual Yankeedom. 

There was no doubt that I was riding 
the goat under the auspices of the great 
Order of Autochthons; it was equally evi- 
dent that if I was to penetrate beyond the 
first degree I would have to smash my way 
in. But rolling barrels on a dock all day 
long, at eight dollars a weck, left little 
time or inclination for the measures that 
were necessary. The language, of course, 
would have to be learned. Though the 
part of it derived from Latin and Greek 
and their descendants looked simple 
enough, I soon found that the Anglo- 
Saxon had attached new meanings to the 
old terms, while his grammar simply de- 
fied detection. A rule applied only to one 
case, and phonetics were entirely a matter 
of hit or miss. The gh might stand for any- 
thing, from nothing to the noise made by 
a freight-train brake; the wh I whistled; 
the arch demon th I finally mastered by rec- 
ognizing it as an old acquaintance from the 


Greek. Some of the language came over me 
like freckles; first in patches and then ip 
batches. But the accessions would not join 
up. That was the first season of the wis. 
dom pickled by Dr. Eliot and ranged on 
his famous five-foot shelf. I surveyed this 
thing, but quickly gave it up. I tried other 
puzzles. They all seemed to need a tin- 
opener. 

My troubles were due to my aiming a 
little too high. The Boer War had left me 
a demobilized officer of artillery, exiled be- 
cause of my irreconcilableness. To wash 
dishes forever or roll barrels forever was 
not on my program. I wanted, strangely 
enough, to get into the newspaper busi- 
ness. I began my preparation for that high 
destiny by copying on a superannuated 
typewriter the first chapter of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “‘Ivanhoe.’’ Doing this thirty 
times nailed down my conviction that 
English was a language without rhyme or 
reason, and copying the second chapter 
thirty times only made that conviction the 
firmer. A little dawn crept over the hills 
when I had done Chapter III thirty times, 
and by the time I had copied the entire 
book four times there was daylight ahead, 
though with heavy clouds still scudding 
about. That much had been done in six 
months. My next attempt lay in copying 
news articles and editorials from the New 
York Sun and Herald. When the drive was 
over I was almost ready to flee to South 
America, whither some of my comrades- 
in-misfortune had gone by then. 

My American education was yet incom- 
plete. But I managed to get away from roll- 
ing barrels by putting to use my elemen- 
tary knowledge of chemistry for the bene- 
fit of a whiskey rectifier on the East Side. 
Hitherto the man had cut his raw alcohol 
with certain though modest quantums of 
real cereal distillates. The idea came to him 
that this was a needless expense. There 
were essential oils and other concoctions 
that could be poured into the raw spirits 
he bought for conversion into booze—with 
the full knowledge, in those innocent days, 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau. The off- 
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cial weigher was a man who could be rea- 
sonable, and I thus had my first taste of the 
law's mercies in the United States. The 
weigher gauged one barrel and took the 
boss’ word for all the others; it cost some 
money, naturally. My notion that laws 
had something Median about them was 
thus retired, and my progress as an inhabit- 
ant of the United States correspondingly 
furthered. For to look for the thin spots in 
a law is distinctly the principal indoor 
sport of the real American. 


Ill 


By and by I became a newspaper reporter; 
still later a citizen. I was rather meticulous 
about conferring that status upon myself 
on the very day on which I became eligible. 
In five years I had cast off most of my for- 
eignness. The language freckles joined up 
quite neatly by now, though here and 
there an hiatus had to be noted. In mat- 
ters of accent people sometimes used to 
mistake me for a Scotchman—why, only 
they could tell. Back of that accent lay the 
vocal habits wrought by German, Dutch, 
French and Bantu, the latter the native 
tongue of the South African blacks. How- 
ever, my speech passed off well enough 
until the hard and soft consonants came 
too close together or my tongue tired from 
lisping too many ths. Those who detected 
something wrong with me but failed to 
identify it sometimes concluded that I 
came from Wisconsin or from the lair of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

In the course of time I graduated into 
the class of copy-readers and editors, and 
wound up that unlovely part of my career 
as managing editor of the foremost after- 
noon daily in Texas. Then I became a for- 
eign, and later a war correspondent for the 
most prominent of American news serv- 
ices. During the World War I began to 
write books. These changes involved as in- 
teresting a journey of exploration as could 
be had on this planet. Stanley’s trip to 
Darkest Africa was no circumstance com- 
pared to it. After all, topographical de- 


tails are no wonder of the world and the 
African black is very easily understood. 
But Darkest America is a vast puzzle, and 
were I to treat it seriously and at length a 
drab tale, indeed, would be the result. I 
would have to measure things and condi- 
tions by the standards set up by my com- 
patriots of adoption for the purpose of 
being seen in the light of them. How far 
the actual falls short of the fancied is some- 
thing I must leave others to cope with. 
Though I have lived and worked among a 
score of peoples, and on four continents, I 
know of none that can be so ostrich-like 
in shutting their eyes to the abuses that 
surround them as the Americans. 

What is at best an accident—the posses- 
sion of a virgin soil and vast natural re- 
sources, both of them nearing exhaustion 
as the result of ruthless use—has been mis- 
taken for the possession of extraordinary 
ability. That the political institutions of 
the United States, and the underlying so- 
cial and economic arrangements, are no 
more than the inevitable consequences of 
having ample room, a generous soil, un- 
usually good climate, and an inexhaust- 
ible supply of manpower in the Old World 
—all this is usually ignored. Without 
secing the founders of Republic as inspired 
prophets, I gladly admit that they were 
men of ample capacity in an extraordinary 
era, but it is just as true that the American 
people have done as well as they have for 
the reasons above stated and despite their 
government. Already every nine inhabit- 
ants of the United States carry an office- 
holder on their shoulders. The load is not 
felt yet because the soil still yields gener- 
ously, but there are breakers ahead. The 
desert of the West is expanding constantly, 
economic waste grows worse from year to 
year, and the gluttony of the population 
waxes apace. 

But I was not to occupy myself with that. 
America is not yet the country in which 
one can afford to be serious. 

I did some time in the congressional 
press-galleries at Washington. What I 
noticed there, first of all, was a personnel 
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not to be encountered in any other na- 
tional legislature. Congress consisis in the 
main of two classes of lawyers. The mem- 
bers of the one class have made their marks 
as corporation attorneys; the members of 
the other use Congress as a stepping-stone 
toward that end. In the Senate 59 men rep- 
resent §9 industrial groups, leaving 37 un- 
attached, of which latter number about 
nine are progressives and the others nonen- 
tities sojourning in Washington for the 
purpose of pleasing their wives. About half 
of them have the mentality expected in a 
lamp-lighter; the other half dote on 
knickers and golf caps. The House has the 
same complexion, but runs more to boss 
control and thus approaches more closely 
Plato's conception of a democracy—a form 
of government that is comfortable because 
both master and ass are free and equal. The 
executive branch of the government has by 
now become a jungle of bureaucracy, with 
arrogant chiefs on top and underpaid em- 
ployés beneath. The former suffer from 
swollen comb and the latter from perennial 
grouch. 

I have been to all of them, at one time 
or other, Artemus Ward's “‘amoosin’ little 
cuss.’’ Their sense of superiority never ad- 
mitted for a moment that they could be 
seen through—that even an immigrant- 
citizen might get a glimpse at the face be- 
hind the veil. I was to discover that what 
these people resented most was my notion 
that even they were human—that they 
were born, married and died. To meet their 
view of themselves I had to think of a 
category of beings that was exempt from 
this nasty rule. Yet they showed every 
clinical symptom of being heir to all the 
ills man’s flesh endureth. Thus I suffered 
one of the shocks of my life when a par- 
ticularly bombastic member of the Upper 
House gave every indication of suffering 
from toothache, and my disillusionment 
knew no bounds when one of the keenest 
advocates of Prohibition—now retired— 
had to be assisted into his chair in the 
Senate by two ushers because he had im- 
bibed too freely in his office but insisted 
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upon answering roll-call. Evidently, the 
superior beings known as United States 
Senators could also manage to be illogical, 
if not a little mendacious. 

Thus it happened that I passed out of 
my age of simple faith. Though not from 
Missouri, it came about that I had to be 
shown. Soon I acquired the inconvenient 
habit of seeing both sides of a case, which 
began to operate against my being stuffed 
in the manner in which my colleagues were 
stuffed. My trouble seemed to be that my 
horizon was not bounded by the American 
skyline, high as it is and pushed up as it 
can be. The ass in me saw in my masters 
just plain contraptions like myself. They, 
too, had come that way; they, too, would 
go that way. To me the rights of man had 
a real meaning; to my lords it had such 
meaning only as they saw fit to give it. 


IV 


Though we spoke the same language, the 
members of Congress and of its press- 
galleries and I never came to understand 
one another. We met, indeed, on the plane 
of superficialities. But my friends wore 
skates and I spikes. I had the rude habit of 
puncturing the bubble—just to see the air 
escape. I did well, however, until I tried 
that trick one day at a White House press 
conference. My efforts during the Arms 
Limitation Conference finally resulted in 
the rule of that all questions asked of the 
President had to be put down in writing, 
so that he could be spared the embarrass- 
ment of not replying to those that were 
inconvenient. The practice still obtains, I 
understand. It’s most humane. You read 
the question and pass it up if you can't 
answer it; the rules forbid the correspond- 
ents to ask viva voce a question already 
put in writing. 

It is hard telling just who is the greater 
offender in the contacts I have with my 
fellow-citizens. I wound their suscepti- 
bilities no longer by even inferring that 
the United States is my country. It seems 
to be mine only in the obligations I have 
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assumed, and I am reasonable enough to 
suffer the weaknesses of my fellow-beings. 
If the circumstance of birth confer upon to 
the one what the voluntary act of the other 
can not achieve no tears need be spilled 
over it. Life has larger problems than this 
and there are compensations for which 
allowances should be made. The native 
has but his own, while I can cast about 
for associations and experiences he will 
never have or know. 

This I learned: that my friends and 
associates, though they inclined to find 
something amiss in my taking a real and 
keen interest in the welfare of the country 
of my adoption, were in the same measure 
over-indulgent when a fellow Anglo- 
Saxon—also an immigrant—was concerned. 
The rule worked with such unerring pre- 
cision that presently it was forced upon 
my mind that not national but racial 
elements were at the bottom of it all. To 
be concise: the population of the United 
States consists of Anglo-Saxons, and of 
Americans in general—of masters, and of 
asses, as Plato put it. By day and by night, 
covertly and in the open, a struggle for 
supremacy goes on. Only a dramatist of 
Old Hellas could do it justice—Euripides 
perchance, or Aristophanes. But the im- 
migrant would not play much of a rdéle 
in the play. To the end of his days he 
remains mute, inarticulate. He cannot 
speak for himself and his is not a part for 
which spokesmen can be found. It is his 
descendant, rather, who must carry on the 
fight of America versus the Anglo-Saxon 
Tory—a planless fight, batallions without 
commanders, campaigns without leaders; 
a struggle of racial trait against racial 
trait, a process of action and reaction, 
the product of which will be, finally, the 
new race. 

That race may be the better off for having 
gone through the war of ilk-attractions 
and of the antagonisms roused by them. 
The well-wisher of the American people 
must hope so. Yet, meanwhile, care should 
be taken not to have the national cranium 
swell too much. There is much that is 
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admirable in the American people, but a 
sense of humility before the Great and 
Eternal Scheme is not among the items. 
We are really not as smart as we seem to 
ourselves. Even our ideals have occupied 
the minds of man before, and they are not 
unmixed with baser alloys—prejudice, for 
instance. 

And there is much hypocrisy that should 
be laid away in lavender. The world in 
general is getting a little tired of hearing 
our: ‘I thank thee, God, that I am not 
like the fellow in Europe.’’ Not all of the 
remainder of mankind is on the level of us 
immigrant hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. If the present American system pre- 
vails much longer the renter-farmer will yet 
be a peasant, and the lower classes made by 
our howling industrialism may yet write 
their demands into the Constitution. There 
was Rome and there is old Cathay. Amer- 
ica has every chance of going either way. 
All it needs is a few more Hugheses, a few 
more decades of high protective tariffs, a 
few more grabs in Latin America, and the 
chain of enemies will be complete. That 
is why there are Defense Days, even now. 
On the other hand, the American people 
may be able to circumvallate themselves, 
and hold all these enemies off, and so en- 
dure until the end of time. But the states- 
man’s forever has been heard before. 
There is a clean-cut political cleavage be- 
tween West and East even now, and not 
so long ago there was a complete fracture 
between South and North. The Mississippi 
may yet become the American Rhine, just 
as the Ohio came dangerously close to 
being the American Danube. We may be 
the goldarnedest thing today that ever was 
in creation, but the mere singing of: “‘My 
country, ‘tis of thee, sweet land of lib- 
erty,’’ will not keep us that, nor will the 
eagle scream forever if he become yet more 
an ostrich than he is today. In that line 
of Plato’s there is more wisdom than 
Horatio ever dreamed of. There are asses 
and masters in any state, but what if the 
ass begins to believe that his master is 
an ass also? 











VARIETIES OF HOMO SAPIENS 


BY D. W. FISHER 


THE PRACTICAL MAN 


F all the men on this earth the man 
() commonly known as the Practical 
Man is the most difficult to under- 

stand. I should say that he is the man who 
goes up and down the world doing things. 
It makes little essential difference what he 
does. In any case he changes things. And 
he no sooner changes a thing than he has 
to change it again, in order to keep it up 
to the level of his insatiable requirements. 
The chief danger connected with this 
man is that he often confuses motion with 
real activity, change with progress. He 
knows how to accomplish things, but he 
does not know what to accomplish. Thus 
it happens in our day that the Practical 
Man runs the world—and spends a good 
part of his time running it into the ground. 


II 


THE SCIENTIST 


He does not do things; he looks at things. 
And it should be added that he thinks 
about them. He, too, works his will; but 
his will is a will, not to change, but to 
know things. The only thing he essen- 
tially wants to change is what goes on in- 
side his own skull, and perhaps inside the 
skulls of other people. 

He looks at things. But he is usually a 
very special kind of Scientist. He is a 
chemist, a botanist, or perhaps a psy- 
chologist. He looks at, and thinks about, 
a very limited section of things. As a 
strict Scientist, he never gets a good look 
at the way the various sections fit together. 
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It is only when the Scientist becomes an 
engineer that he gets the reputation of 
being practical. In that case he is practical, 
in the sense that he can tell the practical 
man how to do things. But he does not fur- 
nish any authentic information as to what 
is worth doing. 


Ill 


THE ARTIST 


He does not do things. He does not even 
look at things, as does the man hurrying 
down the street to work, or as does the 
scientist. It may perhaps be said that he 
feels things. He feels things together into 
a peculiar kind of unity. He looks at 
things in a sense; but he feels what he sees. 
The Artist sees in things a significance that 
escapes the eye of the practical man, and 
of the scientist. He extracts from them a 
peculiar dimension of reality. 

The Artist, too, has a will, but it isa 
will to feel and to express beauty. And he 
works his will on the external universe. 
But he does not go about this as does the 
man of action. He does not work a series 
of changes, each one of which stands in 
need of improvement. He works a single 
change, and it is known as a work of art. 
He produces something that is inherently 
satisfactory and needs no improvement. 


IV 


THE BELIEVER 


The Believer here is the religious Believer. 
He does not in the first instance feel things, 
like the artist; and he does not in the first 
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instance know things, like the scientist. 
He wills and does things. But the things 
he does do not lie in the first instance in 
the arena of everyday existence. His will 
is not directed toward a good that needs 
to be made real; it is directed toward a 
good that is already real. His essential act 
is the dedication of his own will to the 
Divine will. 

But if he is a real Believer, he also does 
things in the arena of ordinary human ex- 
istence. From the belief that the end of 
action is in a sense already achieved, he 
draws an additional incentive to action. 
He may believe that the battle is in some 
sense won in heaven; but he nevertheless 
believes that the battle must be fought and 
won on earth. This may be a paradox and 
a stumbling-block; but it is without any 
doubt what the orthodox Believer holds. 

This man is essentially a continuation of 
the practical man; he is the practical man 
projected from earth toward heaven. He 
bases himself on a certain thought, and he 
is filled with a certain feeling. But, view- 
ing him at his best, he is essentially a man 
of will and action. 


V 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


This man looks at things and thinks about 
them. He is not interested in the first in- 
stance in changing them. He wants to 
change his own status of relative igno- 
trance to one of wisdom, and perhaps to 
assist in a similar change in other people. 

So far he seems to be very much like the 
scientist. But he does not confine himself 
to any one section of the world. He tries 
as well as he can to take account of all 
that lies within the world, and of any- 
thing that lies beyond. His attitude differs 
from that of the scientist, only in the com- 
prehensiveness of its subject matter. 

He does not limit himself to what might 
be called the element of fact; he reaches 
out also toward what might be called the 
clement of value or significance. He does 
not confine himself to the world; he in- 


cludes in his purview man and God, in so 
far as they can be apprehended by thought. 
Most astonishing of all is the fact that he 
does not confine himself to the ordinary 
run of objects of thought; he endeavors to 
pty into the very nature of thought. 

Quite apart from technicalities, the Phil- 
osopher is simply the human being en- 
deavoring to think about everything he 
can think about, including himself, and 
his own activities. He has on his hands a 
difficult job. But it is a job that almost 
every one who rises above the mentality 
of Pithecanthropus erectus tries in one bun- 
gling fashion or another to perform. 


VI 


THE NIHILIST 


This man, too, is a thinker. He is the most 
radical man we have considered, or are 
likely to consider. He abounds mostly in 
the Orient, but he appears in one form or 
another in the Occident. 

His thought is a substitute for real phil- 
osophy. He goes to the root of the matter, 
by rejecting both the starting point and 
the end of philosophy. He does not be- 
lieve in the facts and values of ordinary 
human experience; and he does not believe 
in trying to elaborate them into a co- 
herent system of wisdom and reality. 

This man does not want life; he wants 
death. He does not seek being; he seeks 
nothing. He is a hard man to deal with. 
Wanting nothing, it is hard to give him 
anything. The least that may be said of 
him is perhaps that he does not get what 
he wants. 


vil 


THE ASTHETE 


He is occupied in part with thought or at 
least with talk, but mainly with feeling. 
He does not want to do things, and he 
does not even want to think about them; 
he wants to feel things. He makes a creed 
out of the passive side of the artist’s atti- 
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tude. This man does not seek reality; he 
secks at most a single compartment of 
reality. He secks beauty, detached from its 
proper context in human life and activity. 

So long as he confines himself to the 
level of mere feeling he is invulnerable and 
indisputable. It is perhaps for this reason 
that he is fundamentally annoying to both 
the man of thought and the man of action. 
The chief argument against him is that he 
is not fitted for this world. He cannot last. 


Vill 


THE MYSTIC 


The Mystic here is the religious Mystic. 
He feels and sees; he does not essentially 
will or think. But what he sees is no or- 
dinary physical reality, and no zxsthetic 
reality. He sees the reality of God. 

This man withdraws from the field of 
ordinary human experience farther than 
does the believer. He may prepare for his 
approach to the reality of God by rigorous 
exercises of will and thought; but he es- 
sentially leaves behind him both will and 
thought. He is unable to translate what 
he sees into the ordinary intellectual sys- 
tem of terms and propositions. And he is not 
primarily interested in translating what he 
sees into ordinary practice. He is beyond 
both ordinary theory and ordinary practice. 

But the Mystic frequently returns. In 
Plato’s phrase, he returns to the cave of 
shadows and images, after having enjoyed 
the sunlight of pure being. And he has 
often been able to throw new light on the 
problems that vex those who seck reality 
under terrestrial conditions. 


IX 


THE SKEPTIC 


This man exists in different degrees. In any 
case he is a doubter. But his doubt may 
vary in scope and intensity. 

The moderate Skeptic is a very useful 
citizen. He merely says that in a given in- 
stance the truth has not been attained. He 


suspends his judgment, so far as that cay 


is concerned. It would be well if there were 
more Skeptics of this sort in the world 
particularly Skeptics as regards the truths 
announced by scientists and politicians, 
But the radical or absolute Skeptic Zoes 
farther. He does not merely say that truth 


has not been attained; he says that it is nor | 


attainable. He doubts, not only at the be. 
ginning of every argument, but also at the 
end of every argument. He employs thought 
to show that thought is impossible. 
The chief weakness of the absolute 


doubter lies in the fact that he believes | 


his own position. He announces that he 
can be certain of nothing. But it is obvious 
all along that he is at least certain of his 
own skepticism. 


X 
THE IDEALIST 


He is a full-blooded philosopher. He seeks 
reality, and he believes that he has found 
it. His formula is that the whole of reality 
is spiritual. 

This man begins to philosophize within 
himself. He is convinced that he himself 
is a centre of spiritual life and activity. 
He is filled with the belief that he isa 
free agent, engaged in the achievement of 
a conscious purpose. 

But he does not stop here. The lesson he 
learns from himself, he applies to the en- 
tire universe. The Idealist says that the 
sense in which he is a reality, is the sense 
in which anything else is a reality. He is 
convinced that the whole world is a place 
of spiritual life and activity; nay, he is con 
vinced that it is nothing but a place of 
spiritual life and activity. A great spif- 
itual agent, unfolding its life, produces the 
appearance of a world spread out in space 
and time, and operating by mechanical 
causation. But this is an appearance. The 
real world is a spiritual life, and a life not 
totally unlike that of the Idealist. 

This thinker has a formula that in 4 
sense covers everything. But it is perhaps 
not unfair to say that it covers only the 
inside of things. 
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XI 
THE PURITAN 


There is a certain sense in saying that the 
Puritan is the idealist in action. Of course, 
it could not be said that the Puritan neces- 
sarily holds matter to be unreal; it would 
perhaps be truer to say that he holds it to 
be preeminently abhorrent. But whether 
unreal or only abhorrent, it is something 
to be very largely ignored. 

The real Puritan bases his code of action 
on a denial of the notion that man is a 
rational animal. He is ready to admit that 
man is a rational and spiritual being, but 
he is not ready to admit that man is an 
animal being. He insists on a certain type 
of spiritual life and character. This type of 
human character must be produced, regard- 
less of animal and material conditions. 

The chief objection to this is that it has 
never been known to work. In the end the 
material conditions will avenge them- 
selves. 


XII 


THE MATERIALIST 


This man, too, is a philosopher. But he 
leans over in a direction opposite to that 
of the idealist. He finds that all reality is 
material. 

He begins to philosophize somewhere 
outside himself. He places himself outside 
himself, and stays there. In this region be- 
yond himself, he discovers a world of 
things spread out in space and time, mov- 
ing according to the rules of mechanical 
causation. He finds there nothing like free- 
dom, nothing like the deliberate achieve- 
ment of a purpose. He finds no evidence of 
spirit or of spiritual activity. This thinker 
then concludes that the world is nothing 
but a dance of atoms. This dance of atoms 
may happen to produce results that we 
like, and that we denominate good, beau- 
tiful, or truc; but it does this quite 
incidentally. 

The Materialist then applies this lesson 
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to himself. Man too is nothing but a 
dance of atoms. The idealist’s belief that 
he is a spiritual being is an illusion; even 
his sense of freedom is an illusion. He is, 
if he only knew it, a very complex bundle 
of physical and chemical reactions. He is 
just as free as a stone falling toward the 
earth with an acceleration of so many feet 
per second per second. The whole history 
of man on this earth is the unfolding of 
a destiny which was contained in the 
primitive solar nebula. 

This man too has a very comprehensive 
formula. But it seems to cover at most the 
outside of things. 


XIII 


THE HEDONIST 


He is the lover of pleasure. In many cases 
it could not be said that he troubles him- 
self much with metaphysics. But if he did, 
he would discover that his metaphysics 
are those of the materialist. In brief, he is 
the materialist in action. 

The gaze of this man is turned outward, 
like that of every materialist. The pleasure 
he seeks may lie within himself, in the 
obvious sense that it lies within his own 
skin; but it lies outside himself, in the fun- 
damental sense that it lies outside the 
centre of his personality. He does not in- 
sist that man should develop his spiritual 
nature. How could he? He does not admit 
that man has any spiritual nature. He in- 
sists that man should develop to the fullest 
extent his sensations. 

His creed is based on a denial of the no- 
tion that man is a rational animal. Man 
may be an animal; but he is not properly 
speaking rational. In fact, the Hedonist is 
not entirely sure whether man is an animal 
or a machine; but in any case he is sure 
that man is no rational and spiritual crea- 
ture. This being true, the obvious business 
of man is to make himself comfortable in 
the midst of his material surroundings. 

But the human being does not thrive on 
this creed. In the end the material sur- 
roundings destroy him. 
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XIV 


THE SENTIMENTALIST 


This man is a loose mixture of idealist and 
materialist. He talks about ideals; but 
what he means is his own sensations. He 
seems to dislike the material; and he cer- 
tainly fails to understand the spiritual. 
The Sentimentalist does not allow for the 
fact that spiritual activity is an arduous 
and exacting labor. He thinks that it is a 
dream, a feeling, centering in himself. 

He is a soft, not a hardened, idealist. 
He plays, rather than works, at idealism. 
His ideals move away from the material 
and the practical. And as a matter of fact 
they move away from the spiritual. 

This man is a dangerous citizen, and he 
is very prevalent in America. He is espe- 
cially dangerous when he combines, as he 
often does, the qualities of the sentimen- 
talist and those of the man of action. 


XV 


THE HUMANIST 


The name of this man is not entirely cer- 
tain. The world provides a name for any 
one who falls into an obvious mental aber- 
ration; but it provides no generally recog- 
nized name for the man who does not fall 
into such an aberration. This man may per- 
haps be called the Humanist, because his 
belief is that of the human being, unde- 
bauched by learning or other influences. 
He begins to philosophize, neither en- 


tirely within himself nor entirely outside 


himself. He believes that human life has 
both an inside and an outside. The Human. 
ist takes the view that man is a rational 
animal. He sees no reason for thinking that 
man is wholly rational and spiritual; and 
he sees no reason for thinking that man js 
wholly animal and material. He extends 
much the same conception to the surround- 
ing universe. The world in general has too 
much matter in it to be entirely spiritual; 
and it has too much law and order in it to 
be entirely material. 

Holding these views, he wants to pro- 
duce a type of rational and spiritual life, 
but not regardless of material conditions, 
He is neither a Hedonist nor a Puritan. 
The Humanist does not want to destroy 
the spiritual, as does the materialist; and 
he does not want to destroy the material, 
as does the idealist. He wants to make the 
spiritual dominate the material. 

This man is not too impractical, like the 
idealist; nor too practical, like the mate- 
rialist. He believes in practice. But he be- 
lieves that practice should be guided by 
the ideas that filter into human life from 
the regions inhabited by the artist, the 


believer, and the philosopher. His outlook / 


is a theoretically sane outlook. And it is 
the only outlook that can in the long run 
nourish and sustain human action. 


XVI 


It is only fair to add that all or most of 
these men are sometimes one and the same 
man. 
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SOHVAS CL 


showed up the superficiality and 

spuriousness of the Pinero drama, 
that the years elapsed since its creation 
have been its most devastating critic, 
seems to me somewhat too complimentary 
to the genial Sir Arthur. While it is true 
that it has taken the general public some 
thirty years or so to discover that the 
Pinero plays which originally seemed to 
it to be great masterpieces are intrinsi- 
cally nothing but third-rate social melo- 
drama, about the only intelligent person 
who was fooled these threescore years 
ago was our estimable friend Archer. Al- 
most every other critic, professional or 
lay, who was able to distinguish at all 
between the mainspring of a watch and 
the time recorded by the watch—that is, 
between mechanical proficiency and the 
sentimental philosophical clickings of the 
moment—appreciated the plays exactly for 
what they were worth. A good play is a 
good play, thirty years ago, today, and 
thirty years hence. A poor play is always 
a poor play. Fashions in speech, in dress 
and in other externals may change, but 
true insight, true philosophy, true per- 
ception never change. Of true insight, 
philosophy and perception Pinero has, 
and ever has had, a minimum. That is 
why his drama, with precious little ex- 
ception, has aged so rapidly into cari- 
cature. 

I speak specifically on this occasion of 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,"’ since it 
has just been revived by Arthur Hopkins; 
but what is said of this play applies to the 
others. ‘“Tanqueray,"” when it was origi- 
nally produced, was a popular success not 
because it was a good play, but because it 
was, at the time, in the eyes of the gener- 
ality of theatregoers, a daring novelty. It 


Ts notion that it is time that has 





succeeded in the early eighteen nineties 
for precisely the same reason that such a 
play as ‘‘On Trial’ has succeeded more 
recently. It belongs not to that catalogue 
of the theatre which contains sound drama, 
but to that catalogue which contains 
tricky drama. It has, assuredly, been 
effective at the box-office, and it has also 
impressed profoundly the one-inch-deep 
emotionalism of two-feet-thick skulls, but 
so, too, have been effective in the same way 
“The White Heather,’’ Lew Morrison's 
‘“Faust’’ and “‘Sawing a Woman in Two.” 

““Tanqueray"’ is, in good truth, pathet- 
ically feeble stuff. Even the much-vaunted 
perfection of its mechanical structure does 
not overly enchant those of us who doubt 
that men are suddenly given to the writing 
of letters when they have friends in to 
dinner, that the inevitable and expected 
person always shows up at the right 
moment, that the crisis of one’s life goes 
arm in arm with extravagant coincidence, 
and other such artless dramatic conven- 
iences. Nor,despite meticulous English and 
neatly manocuvred phrases, are some of 
us stimulated by the kind of dramatic 
writing wherein, in moments of embar- 
rassment, presumably adult and intelli- 
gent males fumble elaborately with cigars 
and coffee cups, wherein the same pre- 
sumably adult and intelligent persons 
jump to their feet and, with glasses aloft, 
propose H. V. Esmond toasts to one an- 
other, wherein the same males Cinciden- 
tally, Englishmen) indulge constantly in a 
deal of hearty and loving handshaking 
and shoulder-patting, and in which the 
humor consists wholly of such old Al- 
hambra and Empire wheezes as are de- 
rived from allusions to pancakes, loud 
snorings, and a woman's being so cold 
that one gets chapped lips when one 
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kisses her, to say nothing of such pleas- 
antries as is-he-dead? well-it’s-the-same- 
thing—he’s-married and of such old stage 
reliables as the comic drunk. Yet there is, 
above all this, a surer smear of clay on the 
Pinero foot, and that is the manner in 
which he deliberately cheats his own 
theme. That theme, as you know, is the 
possibility of happiness in marriage be- 
tween a sensitive man of middle years and 
a woman with a past. But Pinero never 
gives the theme a free field and a fair 
chance. Conscious, perhaps, of his in- 
ability to tackle the thesis squarely and 
work it out to a reasonable philosophical 
conclusion, he evades the responsibility 
by so exaggerating and melodramatizing 
it that he is able shrewdly to persuade his 
susceptible audiences without convincing 
them. His Paula Tanqueray is not a 
woman with merely a past; she is a woman 
with what may politely be termed a pluper- 
fect. She is a burlesque extravaganza of a 
woman with a past. She has a record that 
makes the average guinea pig's look like 
Peter the Hermit’s. She is not beaten and 
driven to death at length by convention- 
ality in the persons of Ellean and certain 
of the other personages of the play, but 
by Pinero, and before she starts. Poor 
Aubrey’s unhappiness is chalked up for 
him before the first curtain rises. If it 
hadn't turned out to be Ardale, it might 
have been the butler. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore's conception of 
the stellar réle is inapt and inexpedient. 
She plays Paula as a shrew, a nag, a sulker, 
and a general gloom. Her Paula would 
have wrecked any marriage, even if she 
had been a virgin. Miss Barrymore never 
for a moment suggests that the reactions of 
the present are the results of the past; 
she suggests continuously that what she 
is with Tanqueray she must also have been 
with Dartry, Ethurst, Jarman, Ardale and 
all her other lovers. And she suggests 
coincidently that, marriage or no marriage, 
the majority of these gentlemen had just 
as hard a time of it with her as poor 
Aubrey. 
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II 


The character of Valdes in Stark Young's 
play, ‘The Saint,’’ serves at once ag ap 
unwitting metaphysical autobiography of 
the author and as a criticism of him. The 
inarticulateness, the befuddlement and the 
obscurity of the character, groping boozily 
and uncertainly for truth and beauty, are 
the inarticulateness, the befuddlement and 
the obscurity of Young. The latter, ag 
essayist and dramatic critic, is, like his 
Valdes, not without sensitiveness and 
zsthetic impulse, and what is more, he 
can write, but his mind lacks order and 
discipline and his pen ever travels across 
paper blindfolded. Where the call is for 
emotion in terms of good English, as, for 
example, in his essays on Italy, Young 
is equal to the occasion, but where the call 
is also for clear, direct plan and thought, 
as in a play like ‘The Saint”’ or in the 
field of dramatic criticism, he is lost. The 
result in such cases is confusion. In criti- 
cism, in particular, is Young a mere com- 
poser of cross-word puzzles. Valdes, of a 
Franciscan seminary on the Texas border, 
is a baffled searcher after clarity. Life, love, 
art—all flirt with him, tempt him, torture 
him, and finally clude him. Young, of 
the New Republic and the New York 
Times, is his soul-mate. 

The position of the dramatic critic is a 
more or less delicate one. So long as he 


keeps strictly to his profession, he may | 


give issue to even the most abysmal doof- 
flickus in the way of critical opinion and 
get away with it. He is protected in such 
circumstances by all the old and largely 


senseless by-words such as ‘‘Every man has | 


a right to his own opinion,"’ “‘De gustibus 
non est disputandum,’’ ‘‘There are two 
sides to every question,’’ and the like. But 
when the dramatic critic ventures further 
to posture himself as a professional play- 
wright, stage producer, lighting expert 
and director of acting—as Young has ven- 
tured—the delicacy of his position may be 
said to approach closely to the condition 
of a stork enceinte. If the critic happens 
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to be a genius, like Shaw, he may do 
all this and come triumphantly off the 
battlefield with the scalps, flags, serv- 
ice medals and underwear of his scoffers. 











But if the critic docs not happen to be 


' precisely a genius, like Mr. Young, he 
is likely to come off the field with 


an ear gone and his shirt-tail ,hanging 


bout 


The trouble with our affable colleague 
is that of a hoochie-coochie dancer in a 
mosquito swamp. His scratchings interfere 
with his art. He tries to do too many things 
at the same time, and the itch is greater, 
woe! woe!, than the talent. To read his un- 
compromising remarks on playwriting 
leads us properly to expect of him that his 
own attempts in this quarter shall be— 
shall we put it?—up to the uncompromis- 
ing remarks. And when we read his equally 
uncompromising diatribes against contem- 
porary stage direction, stage illumination 
and the direction of actors we have a right 
to expect equally that one of his own pro- 
ductions shall be somewhat exceptional. 
“The Saint”’ is a fairly good play, but it is 
not a good enough play for one who criti- 
cizes other plays as Young criticizes them. 
The production of *“The Saint,”’ for which 
Young is largely responsible and which 
presumably represents his critical theories 
in action, is, aside from Robert Edmond 
Jones’ settings, not nearly so good as many 
which he has been in the habit of scolding. 
Before a critic begins writing profoundly 
of the nuance, timbre, allegro, rhythmic equa- 
tion, vibration, métempsycose, comble, glisse- 
ment, terzquintsextakkord, sforzando and what 














not of play production, he should know, 
at least for a starter, such trivial principles 
of production as, for instance, the inevi- 
table forfeiture of emotional effect that fol- 
lows a purely arbitrary and directly an- 
nounced change of stage illumination like 
that which is vouchsafed us in the second 
act of ‘“The Saint."’ 

Mr. Young has potential ability, as a 
playwright, as a director and as a critic. 
What he needs is a manager. 

I nominate Mr. Erlanger. 
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Ill 


Like any number of other modern Hun- 
garian comedies, Molnar’s ‘“The Guards- 
man’’ has found its theme in an antecedent 
comedy by Schnitzler. The tale of the sus- 
pecting husband who wishes to learn if his 
wife is unfaithful to him but who is yet 
reluctant to know the truth if it be the 
truth finds its counterpart in the first 
episode of ‘‘Anatol,’’ wherein that Lotha- 
rio would know if his mistress has de- 
ceived him but is yet held back by his 
timidity in facing what may be the fact. 
Molnar has spun a softly wise and jolly 
little play out of the motif, and the 
Theatre Guild has shrewdly rescued it from 
the limbo to which a dull American theatre- 
going public consigned it upon its initial 
revealment in these parts eleven years ago. 

I have seen the play four different times: 
first, in Vienna under the title of ‘‘Der 
Leibgardist’’ (it was also played, if 
memory serves, as ‘Der Gardeoffizier’’); 
then in London under the title of **Play- 
ing With Fire’’; again in New York, when 
Harrison Grey Fiske called it *‘Where 
Ignorance is Bliss’’; and now at the 
Garrick. The Viennese production was a 
good one; the London production was 
awful; Mr. Fiske’s production was ex- 
cellent save in the casting of the leading 
male rdle; and the present production is 
excellent save in the casting of the leading 
female rdle. Alfred Lunt’s performance of 
the husband is the best of the four per- 
formances that I have witnessed: a singu- 
larly sagacious instance of comedy acting 
bestowed upon a dual rdle which, if 
handled as it was in the London presenta- 
tion, for example, becomes nothing but a 
tricky vaudeville quick-change act of the 
Henri De Vries, Fregoli or Charles Ald- 
rich order. But Miss Fontanne’s perform- 
ance of the wife is, save in the early part 
of the first act and the latter part of the 
third, as thoughtless and injudicious as 
Lunt’s is the opposite. For all that has 
been written to the contrary, it is clearly 
Molnar’s idea that the wife does not recog- 
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nize her disguised husband until the third 
act is well under way. The by-play be- 
tween the wife and the critic-friend at the 
conclusion of the play emphasizes this 
point, a point, incidentally, carefully 
stressed by the Guild producers as it was 
carefully stressed in the first presentation 
of the play in Austria-Hungary. Yet Miss 
Fontanne conveys to the audience through- 
out the second act that she has penetrated 
the disguise and thus takes all the juice 
out of the play. Whether she conveys this 
intentionally or not, I do not know. She is 
unfortunate in being the possessor of a 
set and changeless smile—one that seeks 
to register various widely differentiated 
reactions in precisely the same manner— 
and this smile, which stubbornly declines 
to modulate its meanings for her, on this 
occasion disastrously implies that she is 
not tricked by her husband's artifice. The 
proficient ironic comedy of the middle act 
thus becomes so lopsided that it loses most 
of its biting humor. 


IV 


It is frequently the belief of the American 
playwright who sets out to write what is 
known as a drawing-room comedy that all 
he has to do to achieve his end is to write a 
vulgar farce and have it played in half- 
time in a set painted a soft gray and fur- 
nished tastefully by one of the fashionable 
Madison Avenue shops. The only things 
that differentiate one of these so-called 
polite drawing-room comedies from an 
impolite rural comedy are several pretty 
lamps, an appropriate number of dinner 
jackets, a portly English actor in the réle 
of a butler, a baby-grand piano with an 
expensive piece of embroidery thrown 
nonchalantly over one end, a dingus 
off-stage to imitate the sound of an auto- 
mobile, and a stage director able to make 
the actors speak in well-modulated voices. 
Otherwise, for all that it matters intrinsi- 
cally, the average native-made drawing- 
room comedy could iust as well be played 
in the kitchen. 
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The American who essays to write 
drawing-room comedy, even when he js 
moderately successful, gives one the im. 
pression of being altogether too conscious 
of his manners. The Englishman, even at 
his worst, in the same field of dramatic en. 
tertainment is casual and persuasive. But 
the home lad seems always to have thought 
up his good manners first and the rest of 
his play afterward. The manners stick out 
from the manuscript like so many flashy 
rhinestone hatpins. The characters com- 
port themselves not easily and naturally, 
but like so many dollar books of etiquette 
in five-dollar bindings. The hero is just a 
half inch too suave; the heroine is just 
a shade too elegant; the butler is just a 
touch too butlerish. One feels that the 
author rather than the audience is the one 
who is impressed. 

The first essential in the writing of gen- 
uine polite comedy is that the author shall 
be a man sufficiently versed in the code of 
polite manners to be able safely to forget 
them when he writes his comedy. These 
polite manners must, so to speak, be felt 
but never seen. They should be the under- 
tone and implication of the play, not the 
circus parade and overtone. The author 
must be so sure of his ground that the 
punctilio, as the punctilio, shall be com- 
fortably forgotten by the audience ten min- 
utes after the first curtain has gone up and 
shall thereafter be taken for granted. It 
must never come into the foreground, as 
our American writers permit it to; it must 
remain ever lurking in the silken back 
shadows. When good manners are em- 
phasized they cease to be good manners. 
What results is vulgarity. 


Lynn Starling’s attempt at drawing- | 


room comedy called ‘‘In His Arms”’ would 
not be a better play if the author had laid 
it in less tony surroundings, but it would 
be a less irritating one. True enough, Stat- 
ling has tried to safeguard himself, and 
perhaps also his self-appreciated short- 
comings in the matter of politesse, by mod- 
estly designating his drawing-room as 4 
New Jersey one, but the dodge is some 
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what too obvious to deceive. You can’t 
alter the intention and complexion of a 
play merely by putting a note at the bot- 
tom of the list of scenes in the program 
saying that they are laid across the river, 
especially when there is nothing in the 
play to suggest that they are laid there. 
What happened was undoubtedly this: 
Starling originally laid his scenes in New 
York and then, reading the manuscript 
over again when he had completed it and 
being fearful of bad breaks, sought to 
evade responsibility and spoofing by arbi- 
trarily shifting their locale to a socially 
less meticulous neighborhood. The strata- 
gem does not work. All that ‘‘In His Arms” 
remains is a vulgar sentimental farce 
played by expensive actors in more or less 
costly settings. Miss Margaret Lawrence, 
the star of the occasion and a comédienne 
generally to my taste, is less effective than 
she has been in years. Although still pos- 
sessed of a considerable comedic talent and 
much grace of presence, a regrettable trace 
of obvious mummerism has crept into her 
work. One who promised to be the first 
young comédienne of the American stage 
has lost her laurels to Miss Ina Claire. 


V 


In “Tiger Cats,"’ by the Danish Karen 
Bramson, we have Strindberg and Wede- 
kind in red undershirts and Hurtig and 
Seamon pants alternately belaboring each 
other with sausages and seltzer siphons. If 
ever there was a case of unintentional 
burlesque, this is one. Take away Belasco's 
mounting of the play, permit smoking in 
all parts of the house and have boys sell 
crackerjack and chewing gum in the aisles 
between the acts, and all that would be 
missing to make one certain that one was 
in the Columbia Theatre would be a half 
dozen sailors, more or less pickled, and 
the scene in which someone alludes to the 
Hebrew comedian as Mr. McCarthy. 
There is hardly a writer for the theatre in 
the Scandinavian countries who doesn’t 
try his or her hand at a Strindberg opus 


soon or late, and Madame Bramson now 
duly steps into the ring, bows and takes 
her turn. What she has set herself to do is 
to combine a character like the wife in 
“The Father’’ with a theme like that of 
**The Dance of Death,’’ with a few chords 
out of Wedekind’s hard-pedal Lulu thrown 
in for good measure. What she has suc- 
ceeded in achieving is a ridiculously 
intense piece of nonsense the central figures 
of which are characterized only by notes 
placed in the program and by descriptive 
adjectives placed in the mouths of the 
minor characters. Aside from this, the 
playwright has done utterly nothing in the 
way of creating character; her central 
male and female figures are merely empty 
bottles upon which from time to time the 
other persons in the play stick large- 
lettered labels. 

The hero of *‘Tiger Cats’’ is designated 
in the program as ‘‘an eminent neurol- 
ogist.’’ At the very beginning of the play, 
we are privileged to hear this august 
fellow dictate to his secretary his latest 
contribution to the world of pathological 
thought. What he dictates would make 
even an osteopath laugh. The central 
female character of the play is denominated 
a vicious serpent in satin, one who holds 
her husband in complete thrall with the 
whip of sex. Yet, aside from a casual line 
in the text to that effect, there is abso- 
lutely no dramatic proof of the fact, the 
husband's keen sexual relish for his wife 
having plainly evaporated before the play 
begins and the crux of the play attesting 
further and positively to his physical 
indifference to her. The Strindberg phil- 
osophy of hate-in-love La Bramson tries, 
true enough, to make the underlying motif 
of her play, but the job is too much for 
her. All that she does in the way of dram- 
atizing the philosophy is to make the 
husband periodically clench his fists and 
stride abruptly toward the window for a 
relieving breath of air and the wife clench 
her teeth and stride snappishly out of the 
room with her tummy thrust forward at an 
impertinent bulge. Do not think from such 
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criticism, I beg of you, that I am confusing 
the characters with the actors. The truth 
of it is that the characters are simply 
actors; they bear no more likeness to 
human beings than the pictures drawn in 
colored chalk by beggars on the flagstones 
along the Thames Embankment. Nor can 
they be regarded as symbols. They are not 
symbols of human beings; they are merely 
symbols of dummies. 

Mr. Belasco, for all the accustomed 
energy and patience which he has ex- 
pended upon the presentation, has, aside 
from his usually admirable illumination 
tricks, not helped the play any. Although 
the scene in the adaptation—made from 
the French translation—is laid in Paris, 
the only suggestion of French atmosphere 
is the blouse and apron worn by the hero's 
valet. Otherwise, what with the English 
accent of Robert Loraine and other of the 
actors, the locale, for all that it matters, 
might just as well be set down as London 
or Boston. The direction, too, is in anti- 
quated channels. I need, in this connection, 
call attention only to the episode following 
the husband's shooting of his wife when, 
with the clockwork of the 1890 melo- 
drama, the doors at stage left, stage right 
and upper centre open simultaneously and 
frame in tableau the startled maid, man- 
servant and secretary. Mr. Loraine does 
everything with the leading male rdle but 
act it. Of course, Mr. Loraine is so great a 
pet of the English theatregoing public 
that, as with all of its pets, it hates to put 
him to the trouble of exerting himself in 
the way of acting, but this, after all, isn’t 
England. Miss Katharine Cornell is ex- 
cellent, as always, in the opposite réle. 


VI 


The collaboration of those two witty 
Paris boulevardiers, the MM. Armont and 
Bousquet, is a failure. Individually, or 
working in another association, the fel- 
lows are each as stimulating as a tooth- 
some cocktail, but they are cocktails of a 
somewhat different blend and do not mix 
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well. Armont works much better with 
such an apéritif as Gerbidon—witnes 
“L’Ecole des Cocottes’”” and ‘Un Chien 
Qui Rapporte’’; while Bousquet's flayor 
finds its better chance with such a shaker 
as Rip—witness ‘‘L’Habit d'un Laquais” 
or revues like the Fémina's ‘‘Eh! Eh!” of 
the Ambassadeurs’ *‘En Avant, Marche!” 
Getting together for the joint confectiog 
of ‘‘Comédienne,’’ they both seem sud. 
denly to have lost every trace of their ip- 
dividual humor and to have sedulously 
brought to their collaboration all their 
individual weaknesses and deficiencies, 
Although neither of them is to be com- 
pared, even remotely, with such of our 
American humorous writers for the theatre 
as Ring Lardner or Montague Glass, the 
result of their dramatic partnership is 
much the same as if Lardner and Glass 
were to join forces in the writing of a play 
and if that play, to everyone's pardonable 
astonishment, turned out to be ‘‘Polly- 
anna.”’ 

““Comédienne’’ is the modern French 
boulevard theatre in a sentimental mood, 
and when the modern French boulevard 
theatre gets into a sentimental mood it is, 
as you may know, pretty awful. With not 
more than two or three exceptions, it 
seems to be impossible for a boulevard 
playwright to be sentimental in moder- 
ation. Once he starts to feel a bit wistful 
it is all over with him and his play takes 
on the appearance of a succession of Hazel 
Kirkes melting upon the bosoms of as 
many Lord Traverses and Little Evas going 
to heaven. This, peculiarly enough, is true 
even where the playwright is by nature a 
humorous and somewhat sardonic fellow: 
once his foot slips, however slightly, in 
the direction of sentiment there is no hold- 
ing him back. Once his heroine breaks 
from the reins of his humor long enough 
to look at the hero above the waistline 
and he is done for. The younger Guitry, 
Dieudonné and Verneuil are the only ex- 
ceptions that come to mind at the moment, 
the rest cannot be sentimental without 
being simultaneously squashy. 
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Two Journalists 


MEMOIRS OF AN EDITOR, by Edward P. Mitchell. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


EUGENE FIELD'S CREATIVE YEARS, by Charles 
H. Dennis. Garden City, L. I.: Doubleday, Page &” 
Company. 


Permit me, gents, an exultation and a 
sentimentality. Reading, the other eve- 
ning, Mr. Mitchell’s charming volume, I 
came, on page 381, to a few words that 
sent a thrill through me from glabella to 
astragalus. The editor of the New York 
Tribune is thrilled no more when he gets a 
picture postcard from H. M. King George, 
nor King George when he beats the chap- 
lain of Windsor at parchesi. And what 
caused all this uproar in my recesses? 
Simply the bald mention of my name—a 
line and a half of pleasant politeness—by 
the editor of the old New York Sun. I 
doubt that I can make you understand it. 
For you were not, I take it, a hopeful 
young newspaper reporter in the year ‘99, 
and so your daily food and drink, your 
pastor and your bootlegger, your dream 
and your despair, was not the Sum. Dana 
was dead then, but Munsey had not yet 
come in to make a stable of the shrine. 
The reigning editor was Edward P. Mitch- 
ell—scarcely a name to the barbarians 
without the gates, but almost a god to 
every young journalist. I would not have 
swapped a word from him, in those days, 
for three cheers from the Twelve Apostles. 
He was to me the superlative journalist of 
this great, heroic land, as the Sun itself 
was the grandest, gaudiest newspaper that 
ever went to press. I have suffered much 
from heartache and heartburn in the 
twenty-five years that have passed since 
then, and in consequence my store of wis- 
dom has increased so vastly that my knees 
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begin to buckle under it, but I still believe 
that my judgment of Mitchell and the Sun 
was sound, and I herewith ratify and re- 
iterate it in the solemnest tones I can 
muster. The one is retired now, and puts 
in his mornings communing with Habak- 
kuk, his prize turkey-gobbler, and in 
watching the deer come out of his woods; 
the other is a corpse hideously daubed to 
make it look like a respectable groceryman 
with fashionable aspirations. This Repub- 
lic will be luckier than it deserves if it 
ever looks upon their like again. 

The dull professors who write literary 
histories never mention the New York 
Sun. It is not even listed in the index to 
the Cambridge History of American Lit- 
erature, though the Baltimore American 
and the New York Staats-Zeitung are both 
there! Nevertheless, I presume to believe 
that its influence upon the development of 
American literature, and particularly upon 
the liberation of the younger writers of its 
time from the so-called American tradi- 
tion, was incomparably greater than that 
of any of the magnificos hymned in the 
books. What Dana and his aides taught 
these youngsters was double: to see and 
savor the life that swarmed under their 
noses, and to depict it vividly and with 
good humor. Nothing could have been at 
greater odds with the American tradition. 
The heroes of the Stone Age were all headed 
in other directions. The life of their place 
and time interested them very little, espe- 
cially the common, the ordinary life, and 
depicting things vividly was always far 
less their purpose than discussing them 
profoundly. Even Holmes and Walt Whit- 
man, despite their superficial revolts, ran 
true to type: they were philosophers long 
before they were artists. The only excep- 
tions were the humorists, and all the 
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humorists were below the salt: even Mark 
Twain had to wait until 1910, when death 
was upon him, before the first American 
of any literary authority accepted him un- 
grudgingly. Ic was the great service of 
Dana that he stood against all this mumbo- 
jumbo. From its first issue under his hands 
the Sun showed a keen and unflagging in- 
terest in the everyday life of the American 
people—in the lowly traffic of the streets 
and tenements, in the tricks and devices of 
politicians and other zanies, in all the 
writhings and cavortings of the national 
spirit. And it depicted these things, not 
in a remote and superior manner, but inti- 
mately and sympathetically, and with 
good humor and sound understanding. To 
Dana such a man as Big Tim Sullivan was 
not a mere monster, to be put in a barrel 
of alcohol and labeled ‘‘Criminal’’; he 
was, above all, a human being—imperfect, 
perhaps, but still not without his perfec- 
tions. And so, at the other end, were the 
communal heroes and demigods. Dana saw 
through all the Roosevelts, Wilsons and 
Coolidges of his time; they never deceived 
him for an instant. But neither did they 
outrage him and set him to spluttering; he 
had at them, not with the crude clubs and 
cleavers of his fellows, but with the rapier 
of wit and the bladder of humor. Long be- 
fore ‘‘Main Street’’ he had discovered the 
street itself, and peopled it with a rich 
stock company of comedians. And long 
before ‘‘Babbitt’’ he had paved the way 
for all the ‘‘Babbitts’’ that remain to be 
written. 

Mr. Mitchell notes with some surprise 
that the Sun, at least in its earlier days, 
was not read by the Best People—that it 
was barred, for example, from the reading- 
room of the Century Club. I see nothing 
surprising in that. The Century Club, then 
as now, was a gloomy sarcophagus of pet- 
rified brains; its typical member was a man 
of immense dignity and no intelligence. 
The Sun, to the end of the Dana-Mitchell- 
Laffan dynasty, was never popular among 
such dull pedants; not until Dr. Munsey 
added it to his chain of journalistic 
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grocery-stores did they begin to read it, 
Even today it seems to be little esteemed 
by the decayed editorial writers and up. 
successful reporters who teach in schools 
of journalism; so recently as last month | 
was urging them to make more use of its 
files. Such stupid fellows, when they were 
in practice, did not admire the Sun; they 
admired the New York Times, the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer and the Washington Post. But 
the Sun had plenty of other customers, and 
many of them were converted into dis- 
ciples. It was at the hands of these men, I 
believe, that American literature was de- 
livered from its old formalism and hollow- 
ness. They were the young reporters who 
made the movement of the nineties. They 
became the novelists, the dramatists and 
the critics of the new century. The Sun 
showed them their own country, and gave 
them eyes to see it clearly. It created 
among them a sophisticated and highly 
civilized point of view. It rid them of the 
national fear of ideas, the national dread 
of being natural. 

How Dana accomplished all this re- 
mains a bit dim, even in Mr. Mitchell's 
chronicle. There was apparently no formal 
instruction in the Sun office, and certainly 
none of the harsh discipline which makes 
the modern city-room like a school-room 
or a bank. Dana did his own work casually 
and easily, and seems to have let his men 
run on in the same way. He was extremely 
tolerant of drunkards, as he was, in his 
reception-room, of cranks. He gathered 
recruits wherever he could, and without 
too much care. But the massive fact re- 
mains that, once he had gathered them, 
he converted them quickly into journal- 
ists of a new, unmatched and superior kind. 
The commonest treadmill work on his 
paper was done in a lively and excellent 
manner; its very sporting news, on most 
papers frankly idiotic, was distinguished. 
All of his men wrote good English; all of 
them had sharp eyes; all of them gathered 
something of his shrewd wisdom. Many 
of them, graduating from his staff, went 
in for literature in the grand manner, and 
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did work of importance: I need point only 
to David Graham Phillips as an example— 
a man of immense/influence upon the course 
of the American novel. But more impor- 
tant still were the men who were taught 
their trade by the Sun without ever having 
worked for it. Think of all those who 
were influenced by the criticism of James 
Huneker, a thorough Sun man to the end 
of his days, never happy on any other 
aper! I have elsewhere discussed him at 
length; when the record is written at last, 
if it is ever written honestly, he will stand 
among the genuine makers of American 
literature, though his own books be for- 
gotten. What Huncker had to teach was 
precisely what the Sum in general had to 
teach: the stupidity of pedantry and all 
formal knowledge, the charm and virtue 
of fresh observation and hearty joy in life. 

Mr. Mitchell’s book covers an almost 
incredible space; he served a round fifty 
years on the Sun, beginning as an occa- 
sional correspondent and ending as editor- 
in-chief. Even for a newspaper editor he 
managed to keep himself well-hidden; I 
doubt that one of his readers in a hundred 
ever heard of him. Within the ranks of 
journalism itself he was a singularly vague 
and retiring figure: such men as Ochs, 
Watterson, Reick and Ogden were much 
more talked of. When he retired at last 
there was a public dinner for him—by a 
grotesque turn of fate, one of the very 
clown-shows, so solemn and so deadly, 
that the Swn itself used to fall upon with 
such delight. ‘‘At the dais table figured 
the proprictors...of the Herald, the 
Tribune,...the Brooklyn Eagle."’ Tele- 
grams were received from the Hon. Mr. 
Harding, the Hon. Mr. Coolidge, the Hon. 
Will H. Hays, the Hon. James M. Beck. 
But that was not enough. The obscenity 
had to be piled on: the three formal 
speeches were made by two politicians and 
the Hon. Frank A. Munsey!... Mr. 
Mitchell is still alive and in excellent 
health. I propose that he be invited to an- 
other dinner, and that the subscribers be 
old readers of the Sun. They are scattered 


over the country, in some places very 
thinly. I believe that they constitute what 
I have hitherto denominated, to the scan- 
dal of patriots, the civilized minority— 
that is, the elder part of it. The youngsters 
who have grown up since 1916 have no 
memory of the Sun to cheer them. ... 

Mr. Dennis’ book of Eugene Field is 
careful, but somewhat hard reading. He 
reprints many of Field’s forgotten contri- 
butions to the Chicago Daily News. They 
are, in the main, very flabby stuff. 


Mark Twain on Himself 


MARK TWAIN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, with an in- 
troduction by Albert Bigelow Paine. Two volumes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


“In all his work from beginning to end,"’ 
says Mr. Paine in his introduction to these 
volumes, ‘‘there is nothing more perfect— 
nothing more beautiful.’’ The judgment is 
singularly inept. If it were sound, then 
this hotchpotch of trivialities would be 
superior to ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,’’ even to 
‘What is Man?”’ It will be very difficult, 
I venture, to find a reader willing to acqui- 
esce in any such valuation. On the con- 
trary, it is very likely that most readers 
will be grievously disappointed in it, for 
there is little in it that is new, and even 
less that is of the first interest. Why Mark 
went about the writing of it with such 
mysterious solemnity, and insisted so 
stoutly that it should not be published 
until after his death—this is very hard to 
understand. There is not a line in it that 
might not have been printed in the news- 
papers the day after it was set down. Nor 
is there anything in it of historical im- 
portance today, save it be the chapter de- 
tailing General Grant's dealings, as an 
author, with the Century Magazine and the 
Century Company. Even as literary history 
it is second-rate, for Mark has very little 
to say about his professional contempo- 
raries, and that little is mainly obvious. 

How much, if any part, of the manu- 
script has been suppressed I do not know. 
Mark worked at it, off and on, over a long 
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period of years, and had a habit of slapping 
into it all the heretical sketches and stories 
that he wrote from time to time, and that 
his wife forbade him to publish. ‘‘Is Shake- 
speare Dead?"’ was once a part of it, and 
so was ‘“‘Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven."’ Both were later exhumed and 
published separately. The manuscript, when 
it was bulkiest, must have been bulky in- 
deed. Between January 9, 1906, and June 
of the same year, Mark dictated 210,000 
words, and added 50,000 words of ‘‘fat,”’ 
as appears by a letter of Howells. “‘It is 
my purpose,’’ he said, on beginning his 
dictation, “‘to extend these notes to 600,- 
ooo words, and possibly more.’’ Thereafter 
he kept at them, says Mr. Paine, ‘‘for a 
period of about two years, and intermit- 
tently during another two.’’ Nevertheless, 
the volumes now printed contain but 200,- 
ooo words in all, and this includes a great 
deal of matter set down long before the 
autobiography itself was begun. What has 
become of the rest, if there ever was any 
rest? Mr. Paine says nothing about omis- 
sions, save of parts of the ‘‘fat’’ aforesaid. 
One must assume either that there have 
been a good many of them, or that Mark 
was vastly deluding himself when he wrote 
to Howells: 
Tomorrow I mean to dictate a chapter which will 
get my heirs & assigns burned alive if they ven- 
ture to print it this side of A.D. 2006—which I 
judge they won't. There'll be lots of such chap- 
ters if I live 3 or 4 years longer. The edition of 
A.D. 2006 will make a stir when it comes out. 


I shall be hovering around taking notice, along 
with other dead pals. You are invited. 


I have said that there is little new in 
these two volumes and little of impor- 
tance; I do not mean to say also that they 
are dull. On the contrary, they are mainly 
very amusing. The harsh, realistic philos- 
ophy of the author runs through them; 
they are full of shrewd judgments, albeit 
mainly of nonentities. Save in the earlier 
dictated portions, where lack of ease is 
plainly manifested, the style is easy and 
full of color—exactly the right style for 
an autobiography. But it remains rather 
pathetic to think of old Mark laboring 
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for years to set down stuff so lacking in 
genuine substance. It is, in large Part, a 
sort of note-book rather than an auto. 
biography, and it is the note-book of a 
man old and weary, and beginning to for. 
get. One must have it and read it because 
it was done by the greatest literary artist 
ever hatched in America, and because in 
it, despite its gross defects, there are occa- 
sional illuminating glimpses of him. But 
one can only regret that he did not make 
a better job of it—or actually prohibit its 
publication until A.D. 2006. 


Reprints 


THE BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS. The Travels 
of Baron Mianchhausen. French Comedies of the 
Eighteenth Century. Voyages to the Moon and the 
Sun, by Cyrano de Bergerac. The Ars Amatoria of 
Ovid. The Gesta Romanorum. Chronicles of a Rus- 
sian Family, by S. T. Aksakov. The Satyricon of 
Petronius. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


THE BORZOI CLASSICS. Madame Bovary, by Gus- 
tave Flaubert. Mademoiselle de Maupin, by The- 
ophile Gautier. Nana, by Emile Zola. Tom Jones, 
by Henry Fielding. The Fortunate Mistress, b 
Daniel Defoe. Manon Lescaut, by the Abbé Pre. 
vost. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


My catalogue of titles is complete for 
neither series; more volumes than I list 
have been published already, and many 
more are announced for the near future. 
Each is made up of books that are con- 
stantly mentioned in literary discussion, 
and that are yet more or less difficult to 
come by in dignified format. The hair- 
raising tales of Baron Miinchhausen, for 
example, have been obtainable hitherto 
only in cheap reprints, mainly incomplete. 
Here the whole text is presented, printed 
in clear type on good paper, substantially 
bound, and with woodcuts from one of 
the early English editions. So with Zola. 
The Vizetelly edition, when it bobs up for 
sale at all, brings a very stiff price, and the 
volumes are ordinarily much battered. 
Here is ‘‘Nana’’ very beautifully printed 
—so beautifully, indeed, that it and its 
fellows would dignify any library. 

The Borzoi Classics are all reset for this 
edition, and each volume has an introduc- 
tion by a competent critic. Havelock Ellis, 
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Miss Willa Cather, Ernest Boyd, Burton 
Rascoe, Arthur Machen, Edmund Wilson, 
Jr. and Dr. Wilbur Cross, editor of the 
Yale Review, are among the critics so far 

ted. The Broadway Translations 
are similarly introduced. In format they 
are not to be compared to the Borzoi 
Classics—some of the volumes, in truth, 
seem to be printed from plates that have 
already seen service—but the series is wide 
in scope and hence extremely interesting. 
As further volumes are added I shall notice 
them from time to time. 


Anthologies 


THE MODERN STUDENT'S BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, edited by Harry Morgan Ayres, 
Will David Howe and Frederick Morgan Padelford. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


SIXTY YEARS OF AMERICAN HUMOR, edited by 
Joseph Lewis French. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 

THE BEST SERMONS OF 1924, edited by Joseph 
Fort Newton. New York: Harcourt, Brace © Company. 


Ir is difficult to discover any utility in 
such anthologies as these. All they offer, 
at best, is a hurried glimpse of the fields 
they cover, and that glimpse must be 
snatched through the colored glasses of 
the editors’ private tastes and prejudices. 
“The Modern Student’s Book of English 
Literature,’’ a formidable tome of nearly 
goo pages, beautifully printed on Bible 
paper and weighing two-and-a-half pounds, 
covers twelve centuries. It begins with 
Widsmith and Beowulf and ends with 
Alfred Noyes and J. C. Squire. The editors 
are honest pedagogues, and show all the 
orthodox preferences of their depressing 
caste. They have room for Hilaire Belloc, 
but none for Joseph Conrad; they give 
Matthew Arnold space for eight contribu- 
tions, but Huxley space for only one; they 
print A. C. Benson and Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, but omit Arnold Bennett, Bernard 
Shaw and George Moore. Walter Pater is 
missing. So is Oscar Wilde. I can find no 
mention of any of the Restoration drama- 
tists. Marlowe is represented by a single 
lyric—the threadbare ‘‘Passionate Shep- 
herd."” Thomas Moore is present, but not 


Synge. Macaulay is there, but not Froude, 
Buckle or Lecky. In brief, a compendium 
for literary pastors and country school- 
teachers, eager to get through the busi- 
ness of acquiring culture quickly and in 
dread of picking up ideas. 

Mr. French's collection of humorous 
pieces is somewhat better done. It con- 
tains some excellent stuff by George Ade, 
Montague Glass, Ring W. Lardner and 
Harry Leon Wilson, but also some dread- 
ful things by John Kendrick Bangs, the 
lady humorists of the last generation, and 
the popular buffoons of half a century ago. 
It is hard to believe, reading Mr. French's 
specimens, that people once laughed at 
Josh Billings and Max Adeler, or at the 
‘‘Sparrowgrass Papers’’ of Frederick Swart- 
out Cozzens. Nothing so bad is printed 
today, not even in the comic papers... . 
Dr. Newton's book of sermons is simply 
a cruel give-away of the rev. clergy. He 
seems to be a connoisseur of such things, 
and he writes of his preachers with an air 
of thorough familiarity, but the examples 
of homiletic science that he presents are 
pathetic. I have read them all without en- 
countering a single idea. They are all mere 
platitudes and mush. 


Cabell 


STRAWS AND PRAYER-BOOKS: DIZAIN DES DI- 
VERSIONS, by James Branch Cabell. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Company. 


Osrensisty, this extremely lively and 
amusing book is a sort of epilogue to all 
of Cabell’s other books—a final summing- 
up by an author who grows weary of the 
pen, and is about to lay it down. But let 
the Cabellistas hold their fears and pro- 
tests! Cabell is not only not going to quit 
the trade he so brilliantly adorns; he here 
offers overwhelming proof that he'll never 
quit it—that is, so long as there is breath 
in him and he can stagger to his desk on 
two sticks. To do so would be as impos- 
sible for him as it would be for a movie 
actor to give up wenching. He is moved 
toward it by an irresistible impulse and 
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desire, nearly amounting toatropism. The more bearable to strangers, he makes jt 
true artist, indeed, is almost completely more bearable to himself. 
the creature of instinct; the Good Citizen “Straws and Prayer-Books"’ is a fine 
is quite right in viewing him somewhat piece of work, beautifully designed and 
suspiciously, as a fellow defectively broken delicately wrought. It is the composition 
to correct living. A young man may choose _ of one of the soundest artists this great 
rationally between entering a bank and Christian land has yet produced. 
embracing the tallow business, or even be- 
tween entering a bank and studying law F : 
or taking helt orders, but when he goes Brief Notices 
in for any of the fine arts it is a sign that BEGGARS OF LIFE, by Jim Tully. New York: Alber 
God, in His infinite wisdom, has put a = "4 Charles Boni. 
ring into his nose, and that the pull at Sxercues from the life of a tramp. The best 
the other end is far beyond his volition book of its kind I have ever encountered. 
and control. Beethoven did not write his Thirty-one strange chapters, and all of 
music by a logical process; he wrote it by them good. 
a process comparable to the fine, free, non- neers ut tines. tb. © Come Oa 
sensical jumping of a grasshopper. = York: The Century Guan - Conriet, 
Cabell goes into all this at length in his , 
Tue old-fashioned Family Doctor Book in 


book, and then enters upon a consider- ; 
ation of the nature of art itself. He balks 4 [°W form. Superficial, and, in the main, 
quite useless. 


at calling it a criticism of life, apparently 
because that definition of it has been worn = pavip WILMOT, FREE-SOILER, by Charles Bur- 
threadbare by pedants, but he is soon say- — ton Going. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
ing much the same thing in different A carerut and valuable but almost in- 
words. Art, he maintains, is, in iS €S- credibly dull biography of the author of 
sence, ‘‘an evasion of the distasteful. The the Wilmot Proviso. God help the his- 
artist is ‘‘simply one who does not like the torjans who must read it! 

earth he inhabits."’ For the laws of nature 
‘his admiration has always been remark- 
ably temperate, and with the laws of so- : 
ciety he has never had any patience what- A COMPETENT and extremely interesting 
ever."’ In other words, art is an escape study of the religion of savages, by the 
from life. The artist secks to create an author of “Primitive Society.’ The reader 
ideal world that is measurably more beau- will note innumerable points of resem- 
tiful and more comfortable than this dread- blance to the faiths of various current | 
ful world we live in. His value to society American sects, notably the Methodists, 
lies in the fact that he cannot monopolize Christian Scientists, Swedenborgians, 
it, once he has created it. Anyone with the United Brethren and Episcopalians. 
yearning is free to enter its pearly gates sip NATURE OF LOVE, by Emmanuel Berl. New 
and graze upon its field of asphodel. York: The Macmillan Company. 

Cabell himself has led a happy horde that 4, attempt to interpret a physiological 
way. He calls his world Poictesme, and he phenomenon in mystical terms. Mainly | 
has not only planted it with asphodel but 
also peopled it with rare and charming 
folk. They are more real to thousands than LIONS 'N TIGERS 'N THINGS, by Courtney Ryley 
Cabell himself, But the friends they make — “0Pet- Boston: Léstle, Brown © Company. 

are, in a way, his friends too. Thus the ANnegcporrs of the menagerie, many of 
artist leaves his mark upon his time and them very hard to believe, but all of them 
attains to happiness. Thus, by making life amusing. 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION, by Robert H. Lowie. New 
York: Boni O° Liveright. 
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Harry E. Barnes was chief investigator 
for the New Jersey Prison Inquiry Commission 
and the Pennsylvania Commission to Invesi- 
gate Prison Systems. He is the author of *‘The 
History of New Jersey Penal Insitutions and 
Criminal Law’’ and *‘The Evolution of the 
Penology and Criminal Code of Pennsylvania.”’ 
He has occupied chairs at Clark, Amber and 


Smith. 


Ricuarp Burton és 4 Johns Hopkins man, 
and has been head of the English department 
at the University of Minnesota, with a short 
interval, since 1898. His books include ** Forces 
in Fidtion,"’ ‘‘Literary Leaders of America’ 
and ‘Masters of the English Novel.” 


Hitton BuTuer és secretary to a Congress- 
man at Washington, and Washington corre- 
spondent for the JohnSown (Pa.) Democrat 
and the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 


James M. Carn és at present on the editorial 
laff of the New York World. 


Caprain Etsrince Cosy, U.S.A., és at 
present on duty with the General Staff at Wash- 
ington. He is a graduate of the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning, Ga., and the author of *'The 
Profession of Arms’’ and *‘ Education and the 
Army."* It is now permitted to indicate that he 
is the officer of the army, then designated as 
“XX,” who wrote the paper, ‘On a Second-Rate 
War,” in the firs number of The American 
Mercury. 


Artuur J. Cramp, M.D., és in charge of 
the inveStigation of quacks and nostrums for the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
and has been engaged in that work for eighteen 
years. He is the author of *‘Nostrums and 
Quackery."’ 


D. W. Fisner és a graduate of Harvard. 
He Studied subsequently at the universities of 
Graz, Berlin and Freiburg. He has been an in- 
Grutor in philosophy at Princeton and at 
Dartmouth. 


Isaac GoLpBERG és 4 specialist in Latin 
American literature. He is the author of ‘*Stud- 
ses in Spanish-American Literature’ and ‘* Bra- 
xilian Literature,’ and a regular correspondent 
of the Revista Brasileira at Rio de Janeiro and 
the Revista de la Habana. Many of his essays 
have been translated into Spanish and Portu- 
gues. 


Emory Hotroway és the foremof living 
authority on Whitman. He edited Whitman's 
uncollected poetry and prose and has lately pre- 
pared a new edition of ** Leaves of Grass.”’ 


Joun McC ure és one of the editors of the 
Double Dealer in New Orleans. He is the 
author of ** Airs and Ballads," a book of verse. 


Epoar Leg Masters és the author of ‘‘The 
Spoon River Anthology.’’ A new volume, *‘The 
New Spoon River,"’ has jus been published. 


Caries Henry Mecrzer has been a critic 
of music for more than thirty years. He is the 
translator of many plays from the German and 
French and is also the author of a number of 
original dramas. He has lately begun a series 
of translations of the fandard opera librettos 
for the American Opera Society of Chicago. He 
was assiStant and secretary to Maurice Grau 
and Heinrich Conried in their days at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 


Don C. Sgrrz is an Obioan, and a doftor 
of letters of Bowdoin. He has written many 
books, including volumes on Whistler, Paul 
Jones, Artemus Ward and William Penn. He 
is a member of the Grolier Club and a well- 
known bibliophile. He has been connetted with 
the New York World for thirty years. 


Georce A. ScHREINER came to the United 
States in 1900. He was a correspondent for the 
Associated Press in Mexico and on both western 
and eastern fronts during the World War. His 
books include *‘The Iron Ration,'’ *‘ From Ber- 
lin to Bagdad,” *‘The Craft Sinister,’’ and 
“*Entente Diplomacy and the World.’’ He és 
now living in New York. 
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} eA Man’s Drink 
“ More than ten million men in England, to the uttermost boundaries of the world’s 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, start their civilization. 

days with tea and toast. Fragrant, spicy, Ridgways Tea is the 


5) 
I 
. Another ten million from these same choice of many of these men. 

countries, scattered from Alaska to South You will find that it will please you, too. 
3 

) 





Africa, have carried this breakfast custom It’s a man’s drink. 


RIDGWAYS TEA INC., Dept. A, 60 Warren Street, New York 

. a Our Get-Acquainted Offer § 
FREE—Wiéith our “Get- 
Acquainted Offer’’— a large 
size Aluminum Tea Ball. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 
us his name and address and fifty cents 
and we will send you, postage paid, 
one-half pound package of our Orange 
Label Tea (Orange Pekoe and Pekoe 

blend) and a family size aluminum 
tea ball free. 


Ridgways Teas please 
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The Boy in the Bush 


D. H. LAWRENCE 4@Nd M. L. SKINNER 


HEN this book was first announced, the publishers predicted 

that it would be received as the greatest novel of the year. 

Today the critics and the whole reading public are echoing 
that statement. Readers of the most varied tastes are sincerely assert- 
ing that this year, rich in fine fiction, has brought forth nothing to 
equal The Boy in the Bush. 
Lawrence's verbal magic is here lent to a story rich in action, rich 
in movement, rich in characters, a story of universal appeal made 
luminous by a literary art of greater power than that of any of 
Lawrence's contemporaries. 
Lloyd Morris in N. Y. Times—'‘Easily the most distinguished piece 
of fiction Mr. Lawrence has given us since Sons and Lovers... . The 
effect of his picture is to make us live through the common exper- 
iences of which he writes with a deeper perception of their intensity and 
intelligibility chan life itself habitually affords us.... Mr. Lawrence 


has succeeded in suggesting the life of an entire continent."" $2.50 


THE GIFT EDITION 0f WALDEMAR BONSELS’ 
TWO GREAT NOVELS FOR CHILDREN 


apventurss Mi gy the Bee 
AND Heaven Folk 


Illustrated im full colors and black-and-white by HOMER BOSS 


These two books belong to the great literature of the world. They are books 
for children, because of their crystal-clear simplicity of language, because of 
their colorful charm, chiefly because they are stories of ‘flowers, animals, 
and God,’ loftily idealistic, the diftilled essence of natural beauty, Hories 
that for all their fantasy reveal the careful and underfanding observer of 
nature. 

They are equally for adults, because their simplicity is not gained at the 
expense of profound beauty of thought and of #yle. 

Each of these books has sold more than half a million copies in many countries 
of the world. The two volumes, box ed, $5.00 
These books are also published separately, $3.00 the volume. 


Some do Not... 


FORD MADOX FORD 


ce S MOVING a tale of life among a certain element of English 
A society as we know, and done with the greatest skill... . 
The man is a master, and in Tietjens he has created one of 
the biggest characters of years." Thus writes the N. Y. Evening Post, 
in one of the many American reviews which have hailed this book 
as an outstanding achievement. In England it has had a reception 
that is truly amazing. 
Some Do Not is a novel of society, a compound of vitriolic realism and 
glamorous romance. Its characters sad eon are unforgettable. 
$2.00 
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VALUABLE 
Gift 
e 
SUGGESTIONS 


The Rainbow 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


A popular edition of this 
masterpiece, hitherto avail- 
able only at a high price. 
Now issued uniform with 
Lawrence's other novels. 


$2.50 
The 
House With 
the Green 
Shutters 


GEORGE DOUGLAS 


A new edition of one of the 
most artistically significant 
novels of this century, a 
story of the “‘big’’ man of a 
Scottish village that has en- 
joyed an almost fabulous 
reputation. $2.00 


The Cask 


FREEMAN WILLS 
CROFTS 


A detective story to delight 
and baffle the most expert 
reader, written by ‘‘undoubt- 
edly the greatest master of 
detective fiction."’"—The Out- 
look. $2.00 


The Hounded 
Man 


FRANCIS CARCO 


The story of two people 
driven to their doom by a 
haunting fear—a_ gripping 
psychological study, laid in 
the “Hell's Kitchen"’ of 
Paris. $2.00 


The Burden 


JEFFERY E. JEFFERY 


Thomas Seltzer, 5 W. 5oth St. New York 
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Ualuable Works of Biography and History 








The most important literary biography of the century. 
Two volumes now ready 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON, Author of ‘‘Carlyle and Froude.” 


Carlisle 
Till Marriage 


The Times (London): ‘What impresses us chiefly is his 
(Wilson’s) integrity, his thoroughness, and his direct- 
ness. Behind the crowded matter we catch glimpses 
of a shrewd, genial, and very human manipulator. 
But it is the material itself which is in the forefront; 
and this is as it should be with what promises to be 
the definitive biography of a great man. ... Mr. 
Wilson, who knows that facts, rightly read, are more 
romantic, because more real, than fiction, allows them 
to tell their own story. . In the first period there 
are three threads that call for careful disentanglement; 
the formation of Carlyle’s philosophy; his courtship of 
Jane Welsh; and the grim and swelling undertone of 
a dyspepsia soon to prove chronic. Each of these Mr. 
Wilson handles well.” 


Carlisle to the 
French Revolution 


The Times (London): ‘‘The second volume of Mr. 
Wilson’s extensively planned biography of Carlyle is 
as full of solid and unpretentious merit as its prede- 
cessor, and in substance is of more general interest. . . , 
Personalities of a more than local importance begin to 
cross its pages—Christopher North, John Murray, De 
Quincey, Brougham, Sir Walter Scott, Emerson, Mill, 
ohn Sterling—and to each Mr. Wilson accords that 

lunt, shrewd, and quizzical welcome and that willing- 
ness to let his subject develop and display itself which 
we have learnt to expect from him. . . . And in this 
period the figure of Francis Jeffrey takes first place. 
Mr. Wilson has been exceedingly fortunate in obtain- 
ing permission to publish the letters which Jeffrey 
wrote to Carlyle.” 









The New Statesman says that Mr. Wilson gives us ‘‘a reasonable hope that he will paint a portrait of Carlyle which 
will make Froude’s forgotten, and that he will complete a biography which may rank with the three or four biog- 
raphies which may be mentioned becomingly in the same sentence as Boswell’s Johnson.” Each volume, $6.00 


Seventy Years of Life and Labor 
The autobiography of SAMUEL GOMPERS, a history of Labor. 


One of those who read the ms. wrote: “In the long drama of the new Labor Movement Gompers is the protagonist, 
the original and chief actor. Without him this drama of Labor’s travails for economic freedom would never have 
been enacted.’’ It is a genuinely American story this of the cigarmaker who, living the scanty existence of a wage 
earner supporting a family on $18 a week, yet rose to be President of the American Federation of Labor anda 
personality with whom the greatest statesmen of the world considered it an honor to have friendship. 

In two volumes, illustrated 


Ready in December. Probably $10.00. In all cases, postage is an extra charge. 


The Latest Stimulating 


Travel, Description, Etc. 
Scientific Forecasts 


MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI $3.00 DADALUS 
By J. B. S. HALDANE $1.00 
BEASTS, MEN AND GODS ICARUS 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI $2.00 By BERTRAND RUSSELL $1.00 
THE MONGOL IN OUR MIDST 
WONDERS OF THE HIMALAYAS By F. G. CROOKSHANK $1.50 
By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND $4.00 


WIRELESS POSSIBILITIES 


CHINA By PROF. A. M. LOW $1.00 
By E. HOVELAQUE $3.00 TANTALUS 
By F. G. SCHILLING Just ready 
PARIS FOR EVERYMAN “Small in size, but tremendous in the importance of their 
A Guide Book. 48 colored maps. $1.25 viewpoint.” 





These books can be obtained through any bookstore; or if not, direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Among the Latest Dutton Novels 








uaint Companions 


By LEONARD MERRICK 


A strong and sustained novel dealing with the delicate subject of miscegenation and written with the 
fine disregard for cramping conventionalities characteristic of the work of Leonard Merrick. In his 
Introduction H. G Wells calls it: “Perhaps the most sympathetic and understanding novel, in its 
intimate everyday way, about the clash of colour and race-prejudice and racial quality that has ever 
been written in English.” Limited Edition, $2.50, Regular Edition, $1.90 


We The Dream of Fair Women 
By EUGENE ZAMIATIN By HENRY WILLIAMSON 
Translated by Gregory Zilboorg A remarkable story of the love of two men for an enchant- 
<a , standardised civilizati ve greene ing girl, beautiful but unworthy, told with rare literary 
A biting satire on standarc ized civilization which presents beset endl wiih the musdinn. feclinn fer th Bee ae 
the problem of the preservation of an independent, creative passion. on 


personality where all power is given to the mob. A book 
which cannot be printed in the Russia of today. 


Probably $2.50 The Fox’s Paw 
By RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA 


Reamer Lou HENRY BESTON: “To be successful his theme is one 
we £ ' -_ which requires a treatment at once poetical and psycho- 
By LOUIS FORGIONE logical and this he has accomplished in quite an extraor- 


The powerful, daring autobiography of an Italian immi- dinary way.” $2.50 
grant. His rough-and-tumble experiences in an American 
shipyard during the war, and his adventures among his 
loving, lawless fellow-immigrants are related in a story of Fresh Waters 
extraordinary power. Here is a masterly piece of modern By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
realism. Probably $2.00 Studies of varied types of men who can all be called 
“ Americans.” In each short story is the exciting thread of 
$ ’ mystery which those who have read “The Velvet Black"’ 
The Widow’s House mt pac al 
By KATHLEEN COYLE 
The Saturday Review: “‘The Widow's House’ is distin- Isle of Thorns 
guished by a rare loveliness of phrase, by adjectives ar- By SHEILA KAYE SMITH 
rayed with almost breathtaking power of beauty, by noble P . 
perception of the nature of women. . . . With a wealth of The Boston Transcript: “Over the story hangs the delight- 
delicate perception and sympathetic insight into human ful charm of Sussex, and into it come the strange people 
nature, she fills in the unknown quantities of her character- and the strange life of a traveling show.” Its heroine, 
Sally, is a masterpiece of conflicting impulses and ideals. 


equation, stroke by stroke, until the whole tale moves in a 
mantle of stately beauty and ¢ dignity.’ $2.00 $2.00 


Francis Brett Young’s latest novel, WOODSMOKE, 
is pronounced by the N. Y. Herald-Tribune ‘‘a quite remarkable book.”’ 


The Evening Post, N.Y: “A story that for sheer power and The Saturday Review: “What places it far above the ruck 
stipping interest deserves a position at the very top of recent of fiction is a certain elevation of outlook and saving tender- 
fiction . . . there is in it the thrill of melodrama.” ness in its portrayal of human nature.” 


Price $2.00 





These novels are obtainable through any bookstore, or if not, direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Doétor Johnson 
By Percy H. Houston 


“A most intriguing book.” — Chicago Post. ¥ 
“Excellently worth while, complete, thor- ¥ 
Univ. of California ¥ 
J Mi 

$3.00 
wv 


ough, and orderly.” 


Chronic le. 
thee 


Shakspere to Sheridan 
By Alwin Thaler 


“Will be of great interest to all ordinary Y 
lovers of the theatre and students of stage 


history.” — Literary Review. Illustrated 


- omen “ o vr 
trom the Harvard Theatre Collection. $5.00 
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| William Dean Howells 
+ By Oscar W. Firkins 


A charming study of Howells, whom Booth 

Tarkington characterized as “the greatest 

influence, upon American reading and 

writing, that America has produced.” $4.00 
ee 

Prophets of Yesterday 

By John Kelman 


“No one can read these lectures with their 
keen analysis of Carlyle, Arnold, and 
Browning, without an enrichment of mind 
The Expositor. $1.50 
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and soul.” 





Getting A Laugh 
By Charles Hall Grandgent 


Long known as a brilliant scholar and a winning interpreter of Dante’s times to our modern 
era, Professor Grandgent in this volume of familiar essays throws aside the academic 
gown and settles down for unhampered conversation in the best tradition of this literary 
form. He will get your laugh when he recounts his droll anecdotes; he will get your de- 
lighted chuckle as he pokes sly fun at pedantry and conceit; he will finally leave you witha 
glow of pleasure that tempts to constant re-reading of brilliant passages. $2.00 
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Changing Ireland 

By Norreys J. O’Conor 

Delightful studies of the Celtic Renais- 

sance, with chapters on Irish history, Irish 

fairies, and such writers as Yeats, Ledwidge, 

A.E., and Dunsany. $2.50 
ee 

Discourses on Dante 

By Charles H. Grandgent 

“The result of years of study permeated 

with the love which allows no good quality 

to escape notice and portrays all with the 

intimacy of a friend.””— America. $2.25 
a hd 

The Achievement of Greece 

By William Chase Greene 

“He presents not only a case but a course, 

and does much to satisfy the appetite he 

kindles. His book itself is a kind of liberal 

education.” — London Daily News. $3.50 


Songs of the Maine Lumberjacks 
By Roland P. Gray : 

“Tt can be safely recommended to any 
reader who has a taste for the unusual, 
Springfield Re- 


$2.50 


naive, and spontaneous.” 
publican. 

hee 
Eugene Scribe 
By Neil C. Arvin 
The first study, in English, of the greatest 
influence in the French drama of the early 
1gth century. “He has done his work ex- 
London Times. $3.00 
wkew 
A Handful of Pleasant Delights 
Edited by Hyder E. Rollins 
The only accurate modern reprint of a col- 
lection of ballads that Shakspere knew and 
quoted from; the volume is beautifully 


$2.5 


tremely well.” 


printed and bound. 
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In the Day’s Work } Harvard Memories 
th By D. B. Updike + By Charles W. Eliot 
- Three delightful essays on the art and prac- ¥ “Its significance is more than local or per- 
nd tice of printing written both for printers and ¥ sonal by reason of the light it throws upon 
= for collectors interested in fine books. ¥ the progress of education during the past 
Printed at the Merrymount Press. $2.00 i seventy years.”’— Literary Review. $2.00 
wee a ee 
Printing Types + Bits of Harvard History 
‘ir By D. B. Updike } By Samuel F. Batchelder 
id Two magnificently printed and copiously } “Provides a valuable addition to accounts 
id illustrated volumes on the history of print- } of life in the early American colonies as well 
C ‘ “ , e ; a 5 ¢ = 
59 ing. “Will stand for many years as the last J] as outstanding events at Harvard.” — 
- a word on the subject.” — Transcript. $15.00 | New York Herald. $3.50 
ry | >>> > a v , a - ” ~~ - v - —_— _ v - v — ~ 4 nate C - ” v — s _ v — —_ a - - 
N; Men and Policies 
no OR By Elihu Root 
- | In these addresses and writings collected from the activities of the past five or six years, 
Y ® Mr. Root evinces once more the idealism that has placed him among the greatest American 
: i statesmen. Here will be found his classic tributes to Roosevelt, Choate, Carnegie, Lincoln, 
a f Cleveland, and Robert Bacon; various penetrating articles on law and its administration; 
a fm speeches on the war and readjustment; and pronouncements on the Permanent Court 
“ of International Justice. It is a guide to the best public thought of our time. $5.00 
S BD hechp peep mp p me ee Ce Oe ee Oe oe 
B Greck and Roman Sculpture Mediaeval Science 
y #i%1 By George H. Chase By Charles H. Haskins 
I RB He has given us a fundamental analysis of ¥ Based upon research in manuscript collec- 
* art. He has again asserted the necessary ¥ tions in Europe, this work brings to light 
© S18) connection between art and beauty.” — ¥ much new and interesting information re- 
| Transcript. 262 illustrations. $7.50 ¥ garding the 12th and 13th centuries. $6.00 
' or ; ihe 
| f European & American Sculpture } Naval History of the World War 
* Bip ByC.R. Post } By T. G. Frothingham 
Two handsomely printed volumes with ¥ Covering the offensive operations of 1914 
‘ m over 200 illustrations. ‘“‘Undeniably the ¥ and 1915, this book is compiled from data 
P fF best general treatment of modern sculpture ¥ provided by the Historical Section of the 
hay = we have.” — Yale Review. $15.00 ¥ United States Navy. Fight maps. $3.75 
wee ¥ wee 
| Argonauts of ’49 { Public Opinion in War and Peace 
By Oétavius T. Howe } By A. Lawrence Lowell 
| “An interesting addition to the history of ¢ “A careful analysis of those motives which 
) the period that made California famous, ¢ create and support political issues on which 
m when the eyes of the world were centered on ¢ the fate of our nation must depend.” 
the gold rush.” Calif. Southland. $3.50 t New York Times. $2.50 
| 5 
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Edward -A. Wilson's 


IRON MEN & WOODEN SHIPS. A ocollec- 
tion of Deep Sea Chanties edited by Frank 
Shay, with an Introduction by William McFee 
and Embellished by many Elegant Engravings 
in Color and Black and White by Edward A. 
Wilson. A gorgeous gift book. $7.50 

De Luxe Edition, $25.— 


Gordon Grant's 


THE BOOK OF OLD SHIPS. The history of 
all types of sailing ships, written by Henry 
Culver and illustrated by many full-page draw- 
ings by Gordon Grant. Published only in the 
Flotilla Edition, limited to 750 signed, de luxe 
copies, $20.— 


C Aarles Boardman Hawes 


WHALING. The exciting history of Ameri- 
can whalers as vividly told by the author of 
The Dark Frigate, etc. $5.— 


Joseph (Conrad's 

SHORTER TALES OF JOSEPH CONRAD. 
All of Conrad’s shorter tales, such as Youth, 
Typhoon, etc., collected into one big, sumptu- 
ous volume. S.— 


Fe ay 


\ 


(8 pee 


Py AITLORS of clipper ships 

sang their chanties of famil- 
iar things, ports, pirates, far-off 
lands, ladies and liquor. Ed- 
ward A. Wilson has caught the 
spirit of their rollicking lays in 
his pictures for the new collec- 
tion of deep sea chanties de- 
scribed on this page. 


Selma Lagerlof’ s 


MARBACKA. The most beloved woman ip 
Sweden and the only woman to have ever bees 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature, hay 
written, in this story of her childhood, one of 
the most delightful books of the year. A lit 
erary gem. $2.50 


Archie Butt s 


THE LETTERS OF ARCHIE BUTT. 
Edited by Lawrence F. Abbott. The fines 





American biography since The Life & Letters 
of Walter H. Page. "a 


William (rawford Gorgas Ko 


HIS LIFE @ WORK. A memoir of one of 
the outstanding medical men of the age, the 
man who conquered yellow fever in the tropics 
By Marie D. Gorgas and Burton J. —- 
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Henry Wickham Steed’s 


THROUGH THIRTY YEARS. The editor of 
the London Times, and the man who knows all 
about the inside diplomacy of European poli- 
tics, tells his story. 2 vols., $7.50 


‘Doubleday, Page &S (%. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA 


25 RICHMOND ST., W., TORONTO 
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WIERE does the blue be- 
gin?” panted Mr. Gissing, 
after a run toward the faint blue 
on the lifting horizen. The 
curate looked a trifle disturbed. 
“Jt’s going to be a warm day,” 
he said, politely. From 

Wuere THe Bive Becins 


illustrated 





Arthur Rackham’s 
dition of Christopher -orley’s 


WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS. The whim- 
sical classic of Mr. Gissing’s search for his 
soul, with pictures in color and black and white 
by the master draughtsman of all illustrators. 


$3.50 
Edna Ferber’ s 


$0 BIG. “How big is my little man?” “So-o-o 
Big!” has become a national slogan since the 
publication of this book last spring. The big- 
gest selling book in America and mightiest 
, novel of the year. In a Christmas gift edition. 


$2.— 
Robert E. Me(lure’s 


THE DOMINANT BLOOD. A young man’s 
novel that you are going to hear about. “It 
is.” says Booth Tarkington, “a big piece of 
work with all that the phrase implies of both 
) the writing and the thinking.” $2.— 


WB. Maxwell’ s 


ELAINE AT THE GATES. A big success in 
England and America by the author of Spins- 
ler of This Parish. “Mr. Maxwell,” says John 
O'London’s Weekly, “is a born story teller.” 
$2.— 








GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 

















Ernest Thompson Seton’ s 
GAME ANIMALS & THE LIVES THEY 


LIVE. An account of the wild animals of 
North America, written by one of the foremost 
naturalists of the time. Profusely illustrated by 
many drawings by the author. 

$7.50 177 de luxe copies, each, $25.— 


Don Marquis 


THE DARK HOURS. Humorist, humanist, 
but most of all, poet, Don Marquis has sur- 
prised and won the gratitude of his many 
friends with this beautiful play on the betrayal 
and trial of Jesus of Nazareth. $1.75 


Maurice Baring’ s 


PUNCH @& JUDY. Essays on letters, life, and 
the stage, by one of the most civilized of 
critics, the distinguished author of “C,” “The 
Puppet Show of Memory,” etc. $2.50 


Walter H. Page’s 


CHRISTMAS LETTER TO HIS GRANDSON. 
The much quoted letter of the war-time Am- 
bassador to his infant grandson. In a Christ- 
mas gift binding. $1.— 


‘Doubleday, Pag e& (%. 


IN CANADA: 25 RICHMOND ST., W., TORONTO 
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Borzoi Books for children are by writers of the first 
class: They are never written down to the child. 


AMERICA 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
by George Philip Krapp 


The book that every boy and girl will enjoy and profit by; a 

vivid, picturesque yet sound one-volume history of America. 

Libraries the country over have accepted it as a boon. Mr. 
Krapp has not written down to his audience. He has written up to it and the whole family 
will be delighted with this story everyone should know. Beautifully illustrated with four 
4-color plates and seventeen drawings in black and white by Philip Von Saltza. $4.00 


COME HITHER 


A Collection of Rhymes and Poems for the Young of All 
Ages Made by Walter de la Mare and Embellished by 
Alec Buckels. 


“The ideal book of verse for children. Every parent who cares about 

the mental and artistic development of his or her child should have this 

around the house.”—John V. A. Weaver in The Brooklyn Eagle. 
Octavo. Cloth $6.00 


A LITTLE BOY LOST THE KITCHEN PORCH 
by W. H. Hudson by George Philip Krapp 


An exquisitely imaginative tale—an authen- Little Red Hen appears again and indulges in 
tic classic for children. Illustrated in colors a series of delightful adventures with her farm- 
and black and white by Dorothy P. Lathrop. yard friends around the sunny back porch that 
Large Octavo. Boxed. $4.00. adjoins the kitchen. Illustrated in colors and 

Also in a cheaper edition without Miss black and white by Thelma Cudlipp Gros- 
Lathrop’s pictures. 12mo. $1.25 venor. $2.50 


THE THREE MULLA TOMMY TIPTOE 


MULGARS by Harriet Ide Eager 
by Walter de la Mare When Tommy stood on his 
A delightful account of the adventures in a ‘3 tiptoes he grew small enough 
magic world of three monkeys who go forth : ae to see everything that the 
in search of their uncle’s kingdom. “Ranks yy insects in the garden were 
with a few children’s classics in the English + doing. And that is the very 


language.”"—The Chicago Evening Post. ees Sa ae 


Illustrated in colors and black and white by / I A 

Dorothy P. Lathrop. Large Octavo. zy A. four colors by,Edna Cooke. 
Boxed $4.00 $1.25 

TRAVELLER’S JOY: A device by Dion Calthrop and Gilbert Pownall 


A new invention indeed. It consists of eight maps, executed in brilliant colors, of such lands 
as Redindiana, Fairyland, and Pirate Island, and invites children to tell themselves stories 
about them. $3.00 


; ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York } 
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New Books 


THE LITTLE 

FRENCH GIRL 

Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick $2.00 


THE SOUL OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS 


Gamaliel Bradford 
Illus. $3.50 
HISTORY OF THE 


AMERICAN 
FRONTIER 


Frederic L. Paxson 
With maps $6.00 

PARTY BATTLES 

OF THE JACKSON 

PERIOD 

Claude G. Bowers 

Popular Edition $2.00 


SOCIAL POLITICS 
IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
Fred E. Haynes 
$3.50 


THE GYPSIES 


Charles G. Leland 
Centenary Edition 
$3. 


MODERN FRENCH 
MUSIC 


E. B. Hill 
Illus. $4.00 


THE PLEASURES 

OF ARCHITECTURE 

C. and A, Williams- 
Ellis 


Illus. $3.50 


THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
THEATER 


Frank Vernon $1.50 





THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


America’s most famous editor turns from fiction, 
journalism, and politics to write a relentlessly 
penetrating and superbly absorbing life study of 


WOODROW WILSON 


ERE is a biography that reads like 
fiction; the life story of a complex 
personality told with such truth, such clarity 
and such abounding interest that the reader 
will sit up to finish it with as much zest as 


he would the most thrilling novel of adventure. 


It is high time for a thorough, frank and 
impartial appraisal of Woodrow Wilson as 
Mr. White has made it 


in a book that will be one of the most widely 


man and as President. 


read and talked of biographies of recent years. 


Illustrated $5.00 





Impressions and Comments 


By Havelock Ellis 


The third, final, and most brilliant volume of 
the journals of the author of ‘‘The Dance of 
Life,’”’” whom Mr. H. L. Mencken has called 
‘the most civilized of living Englishmen.’’ A 


book for every Mercury reader. $3.00 
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STOKES Books for Holiday Giving 66 


EVERYWHERE 


The Memoirs of an Explorer 
By A. HENRY SAVAGE-LANDOR 


The world-famous explorer writes the complete story of his amazing experiences 
every part of the world. As a writer, a noted traveler, and a distinguished 
painter, all doors were open to him, and he came to know the greatest men of every} 
These are woven into his extraordinary experiences. An absorbingly interesting story. Two volumes, fully illustr 


$10.00. 
By N. HUDSON M 
OLD GLASS: European and American, .:,, of “The OM Clock Book,” 


The most comprehensive book in existence on its subject—a source book written to satisfy a real demand 
collectors. The volume is distinguished by its extraordinary number of illustrations, beautifully reproduced. The 
book, to our knowledge, that covers American glass. 265 ulustrations, $10.00. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN POETRY By ALFRED NO 


The famous poet discusses the essential principles of English poetry from a new v iewpoint —not that of the Vi 

period or even that of the last decade, but that of the period which criticism is now entering. ‘‘I have tried,” says Mr. Noyes, 

“to combat the present cynicism and to formulate some constructive ideas and beliefs which apply not only in literature 
but in life.” $2.50. 



























































Many 
ANGKOR THE MAGNIFICENT — 2y HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE |} # 
An unknown wonder city, Angkor in Indo-China—one of the few remaining unspoiled, little explored places for the = 
traveler to visit—is here described with fascinating detail. An ideal gift for those who travel by steamer or beside the Colonel 
hearth-fire! 70 illustrations. Boxed. $5.00. More t 
THE done 
nge: 
would 
HIDDEN PLAYER re ae a of crit 
Notable Books for roun Pople 
By ALFRED NOYES wat nnn nnn SD Mh ES a 
Unusual short stories which show that the well- DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S CIRCUS Let 
known poet can write vivid, imaginative, prose e 
as successfully as poetry. The stories are varied; By HUGH LOFTING bool 
some humorous, some exciting, some mysterious. f 
waee The famous little doctor and his animal friends join the all 
Greatest Show on Earth and their adventures are funnier M 
SAI LS OF SU NSET than ever. By the pre Met the aay ae for + he 
most distinguished contribution to American literature for 
By CECIL ROBERTS children in 1922.''—Jllustrated by Mr. Lofting. $2.50. od 
ei bY age 
Author of “Scissors” PORRIDGE POETRY 8y HUGH LOFTING |} latest: 
A beautifully told story of love at first sight . s : mE ; the g 
and passionate youth against the gorgeous back- dlighiful doowine: by |g ema rhymes! oa which 
ground of color-drenched Chioggia, the old-time ‘ - Look t 
fishing village on the Adriatic. 2.00. SILVERHORN By HILDA CONKLING _ 
W 
THE OLD MEN OF THE The Hilda Conkling Book for Other Children Only \ 
A selection of the poems best loved by children from that y 
SEA **Poems by a Little Girl’ and ‘Shoes of the Wind.” your | 
Illustrated. $2.50. WOR] 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE larly o 
ai JIM DAVIS By JOHN MASEFIELD |} 1), 
Author of “‘Sinister Street,” etc. ; 
A new, authorized edition with eight gorgeous color draw- ment 
The marvelous adventures of a motley group ings by Mead Schaeffer. $2.50. |i of $1 
of people who start for a mysterious island in the $10.00 
Southern Pacific, told vividly and with humor. DAYS OF THE PIONEERS By L. LAMPREY W 
— Stories of American pioneering in ony field tom ~} 
to 1860. Uustrate 2. 
THE 


SAD ADVENTURERS RUMPTY-DUDGET’S TOWER 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE the fre 
By MARYSE RUTLEDGE h oh 














. . . , The first publication in book form in this country of @ volum 
“An absorbing story,” says the San Francisco St. Nicholas favorite of fifty years ago. subscr 
Chronicle of this romance of an international Illustrated. $1.50. WOR! 
adventurer and his Connecticut wife. $2.00, ular $. 
zine. 
Mail 


443 Fourth Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY _ new York |} other 
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Many a time in those fearful days in 1916 
and 1917 Page would sit in his dressing 
gown at his bedroom desk into the small 
hours of the morning, pouring forth his in- 
most thoughts in letiers to President Wilson, 
Colonel House, Sir Edward Grey and others. 
More than any other man, he helped bring 
the United States into the war. His letters 
changed history, but he never knew they 
would bring delight to countless thousands 
of critical readers. 





Let us send you these 


books and the magazine 
for free examination. 


May we send you for your approval, at 
our own expense, the new four-volume 
set of the Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page by Burton J. Hendrick and the 
latest issue of THE WORLD’S WORK, 
the great current events magazine 
which Page founded and long edited ? 
Look them over; read them if you will; 
and then at the end of ‘ten days decide 
whether you want to part with them 
Only when you have definitely decided 
that you want the books to remain in 
your library and that you want THE 
WORLD’S WORK regu- 
larly on your reading-room 
table—only then does pay 
ment begin at the easy rate 
of $1.00 a month until | 
$10.00 have been paid. | 
Where $10.00 outright | 
brought you only the origi | 
nal two volumes, these 
same ten dollars, payable | 
in easy installments after | 
the free inspection period, | 
now buy you the new four- 
volume set plus a year’s | 
subscription to THE | 
WORLD’S WORK, a re:r- | 
ular $4.00 - a - year-magi- | 
Zine. 

l 

| 


Mail the coupon today; 
otherwise you may forget 
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can only tell people to 
buy, borrow or steal 
the Page Letters” 


HIS is the whimsical advice which J. St. Loe Strachey, brilliant editor of the 

London Spectator, gives his readers after reading the Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page. 

Page’s pen cast its spell over the foremost minds in Europe and America. ‘I 
could never resist Page,’”’ said the President of the United States. ‘His letters 
are the best I have ever read. I hope that some day they will be published.” 
They have been published, and the American public finds, too, that it cannot resist 
the charm of Page’s winged words. 75,000 people have paid $10.00 each outright 
for the pleasure of reading the letters of our wartime Ambassador to Great Britain 
as woven into a connected story by the master hand of Burton J. Hendrick. Four 
former premiers of Great Britain—Lloyd George, Asquith, Bonar Law, and Bal- 
four—after reading Page’s letters in book form, were inspired to start a move- 
ment which brought a Page memorial tablet to Westminster Abbey. Thousands 
of booklovers, swayed by the artistry of Page’s writings, voted that his letters 
constitute one of the ten greatest books of the century. And finally the greatest 
honor that can come to a book, the Pulitzer Prize, was awarded to the “Life and 
Letters.”” As you read Page’s letters, crisp sentences, brimming over with exuber- 
ance and spontaneity, follow one another with airy speed. Here is a word which 
no one else would use in just that way—and how it hits the mark! And here is a 
deft quip, so aptly phrased, so original, that you hold your breath in sheer delight! 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page 


may now be had in a special 4-volume 
edition with 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


for the cost of the original 2-volume 
set alone—and at easy terms 


Send No Merny! 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: You may send me for my inspec- 
tion, charges prepaid, the new 4-volume set of 
“The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,”’ uni- 
formly bound in dark blue cloth, stamped with 
gold lettering, and the current issue of THE 
WORLD'S WORK. I will either return the books 
at your expense within ten days or send you $ra 
month until $10 has been paid for the books and 
a aa, eae subscription to THE WORLD'S 
Ww c. 


Or, if preferred—Enclosed please find $ro in full 


payment. 

DOOD, ds. c 0n0n 00 sineaease ees erantaanene ene 
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3 THE FLOWER ! 
f A 
3 BENEATH THE FOOT? 
NG By Ronald Firbank V 
f 4 Who wrote ‘“‘Prancing Nigger” 4 
> Here is a new novel by the greatest of the exotics. f 
ie The author describes it as ‘‘A Record of the Early Life 
a. of St. Laura de Nazianzi and the Times in which She ,) 
fa Lived." We hint that it is written about the gay { 
ey Viennese court. \ 
f If you like Van Vechten, if Huxley interests you, if { 
4 you think Michael Arlen clever, you will rave over rit BW 
= Arthur Annesley Ronald Fir- Ronald Firbank. $2.00 
£ .| bank, author of ** Prancing Nig- , ‘ 
% ger,’ “The Flower Beneath the hil yg { 
= Foot," ‘‘Valmouth,’ *‘Ca- ik 
Fi F price,"’ and many other bizarre : 
‘. creations ’ } { 
> | Bf 
< SHACKLED | 
7 | PA 
ie By Achmed Abdullah MT Wl 
4 Who wrote x A) 
5. “Night Drums,” ‘‘Honorable Gentlemen,” etc ry 
Fi ‘Here is Orientalism unexpurgated. The smell of ¥ ‘ 
%. | the camel is in the nostrils; the dust of the desert is ; { 
> | in the eyes. KE of 
*., “A brilliant bit of writing, uncompromising in faith- i { 
ra fulness to detail, whether that detail is foul or fair, ye 

+ *| SHACKLED is a new novel of new form and daring Captatn Achmed Abdullah, Ox- |e; { 
= hich will make friends and foes in equal numbers.”’ ford graduate, soldier of fortune, “| y 
ra — rs : composer of exquisite prose and Re { 

: «| —New York Evening Post Literary Review. $2.00 the author of SHACKLED. et 

7. Modestly calling to your attention Re "A 

J THE NATURAL MAN SAINT JOAN THE WINES OF FRANCE y 

By Patrick Miller By Bernard Shaw By H. Warner Allen ; { 

3, °| The war novel which won the The greatest play, written in A treatise on the gentle art of [} { 
=>] Grant Richards prize for literary English, in our time. $2.25  wine-drinking. $3.00 Ke af 

§ « merit. $2.09 AN INTRODUCTION TO LA BELLE PAMELA . 3 ) 

*..| MYTHS AND LEGENDS DRAMATIC THEORY By Lucy Ellis and o 
> OF CHINA By Allardyce Nicoll Joseph Turquan Re 

: *+| By G.P.Chalmers Werner 4 résumé of the theatre, from An intimate biography of one ae 

se-| A popular, beautifully illus- | Greek times to the presentday. of history's most brilliant La} y 

- trated edition. $4.50 $2.50 women. Illustrated. $6.00 ef ‘ 
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Ki UGLY DUCKLING By Nicolai Lyeskov 
: By Marie Dressler A robust, whimsical tale of the wanderings of Golovan, 
es The best beloved of American comediennes and creator madman, saint and rascal. The Enchanted Wanderer is 
of the immortal “Tillie” tells her life story in a volume one of the masterpieces of Russian literature and is the 
(] which is the revelation of a richly human personality. first of a series of translations of Russian classics, edited 
et Illustrated, $3.00 net by Maxim Gorky. $2.50 net 
| 
' 
Ke FRAGMENTS BUSHRANGERS 
a) 
> a aey By Charles J. Finger 
; N T he Books of Agether Seguiing boats of ras- 
} . cals by the author of Highway- 
.) By Maxim Gorky J A M ES men. Mr. Finger here tells the 
A book of sketches and inter- tale of such robust fellows as 


Ae. 


etative pictures of Russian 
Fife, done with the beauty and 
tenderness and irony that are 
found in Gorky’s other work. 


BRANCH 


Popjoy, sailor and rebel and 
hero; of Captain Moonlight, 
parson and thief, and similar 
worthies. With eight spirited 


$3.00 net C A B E - L woodcuts by Paul tered 
THE JUDGE 
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\ By Maxim Gorky 
y Gorky’s latest play, which the STRAWS HATE 
Ke author considers his finest By Rita Wellman 
achievement in this field. AND 
a $1.50 net A finely wxbeten stony ry a 
Hy woman in whom love and an 
e) byl PRAYER-BOOKS even more powerful passion 
Re { WHEN ISRAEL struggle a —y +s 
; : : , ence of the present is t 
’ } IS KING re a ne - = One . _ tachenennd a a po which 
Wl nest and certainly his most revealing work. is developed with admirable 
RS { By ag wher | Jean Second printing. $2.50 net subtlety. $2.00 net ys 
yf aN oh quest Ye 
; A study of the Jewish question ° P P 
' a4 in Hungary by the authors of Uniform with this volume °) 
i] “The Shadow of the C N 
“The Shadow of the Cross.” 
ey $2.00 net Beyond Life Gallantry THE WOODS Ae 
Lh Figures of Earth The Certain Hour 4 Ns - 
Py THE VALLEY OF Domnei The Cords of Vanity ‘ - ae pr en ya 
; ‘ ; : ! tale of ghosts that walked, | 
; EYES UNSEEN Chivalry Peeenthenmacen 4 of men found dead with the Ye 
KE ; a : Jurgen The Rivet in Grand- mark of no known creature | 
: { By Gilbert Collins The Line of Love father’s Neck upon their wpe ¢ gene ‘8 
es Far-off China and the mys- The High Place The Eagle’s Shadow who screamed at twilight, an 
; { terious hinterland of Thibet of a silver bullet which finally Pe 
KS af ae the scone of this enciting The Cream of the Jest found its mark. $2.00 net 
5 H — AR A “the Each 12 mo. Cloth, $2.50 net. Postage extra ‘ 
ieee. tess 20 TWO VAGA- 
ny BONDS IN THE |¥8 
|) _ pautus Fy SQUIFFER BALKANS — | 
y ( By Helene Mullins and By Hal Garrott By = ms Cora . 
es . 4 
; Marie Gallegher A tale for young people which is every bit as charming as 7 ~ = Ze 
Re James Branch Cabell says: Mr. Garrott’s story of the boy-tree, Smythergen. Squiffer An entertaining account of a 
‘This is a startling book, a isa squirrel whose desire to become a boy sends him — journey through Jugo-Slavia, 
ea 


by the authors of “ Two Vaga- 






strange adventures. The characters of the tale incluc : T \ 
Candy Princess, the wicked Red-Fairy-Hot (with bonds in Spain,” etc. With 12 





book compact, it may be, of 











j all delicat Bear, @ | Spai 
Ke yet eelating py sty » one his three quick changes) and ever so many other delight- _ illustrations in color and many 
5 too, for the not utterly unso. ful persons. With many illustrations in color and black in black and white by the 
; phisticated.” $2.00 net and white by Dugald Walker. $2.50 net authors. 8vo. $5.00 net 





At Att Bookstores. Wen Orperinc By Mai, app 6% ror Postace. 
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The Complete Works of 
Anatole France 


“He has achieved the perfection of grace; he is the final flowering of the Latin 
genius.’’—Jules Lemartre. 


‘The most distinguished man of letters in contemporary French literature.” — 
New York Evening Post. 


The Complete Works of Anatole France are published in a uniform, large 
size (Octavo) edition, bound in red cloth, stained tops with end-papers by 
Beardsley in thirty volumes, Library Edition, each $2.50. 


Twenty of 


these titles are also ready in the new Handy volume size, in the Master Edition, blue limp leather, 
gold stamped, gilt tops, each $2.50, and in the Tours Edition, blue cloth, gold lettering, each $1 75, 
An interesting booklet on Anatole France will be sent you free upon request. 


East of the 
Setting Sun 
By 
GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of ‘‘Graustark”’ 


Graustark today—still the glorious 
land of romance—in a colorful tale 
of intrigue and high adventure, of a 
bewitching princess and her gallant 
American lover. Not a sequel, but 
a sparkling new story. $2 00 


The Coming 
of Amos 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


**What charming people—what de- 
lightful company—" exclaims the 
New York Sun. Ard chief among 
them is Amos—the ingenuous, 
whimsical giant from the bush 
country who finds European society 
a bit bewildering. $2.00 


The Divine Lady 


By E. BARRINGTON 
Author of “The Ladies" 


Here is biography—memoirs—ro 
mance—history—in this incompar- 
able tale of y Hamilton and 
Lord Nelson. A novel, yes, but as 
Time says, “A vivid page torn out 
of life and endowed anew with life.” 
In a beautiful slip case. 8th large 
printing. $2.50 


At All 


not DODD, 


Lafcadio Hearn’s American Days 
By EDWARD LAROCQUE TINKER 


Here isa new and faithful portrait of Hearn, more intimate, more inclusive, 
more sympathetic. It pictures him as he looked, as he acted, as he thought, 
and follows him throughout the myriad incidents of his strange life in 
America. Profusely illustrated with unique sketches by Hearn and by 
the author. $5.00 
Limited edition, 150 copies on watermarked paper, signed by the — f 

10.00 


An American Miscellany 


By LAFCADIO HEARN 
Edited by Albert Mordell 
A selection of exquisite stories, scholarly essays and gorgeous descriptions 


written at a period in Hearn’s life of which little has been known. Never 
before published in book form. 2 volumes, boxed. $6.00 


Omoo 
By HERMAN MELVILLE 


Me'ville’s stirring tale of the South Seas. in a beautiful edition. With 
eight remarkably fine full-page illustrations, end-papers and jackets in 
color by Meade Schaeffer. Walboun with the Schaeffer editions of ‘*‘ Moby 
Dick” and “* Typee.”’ $3.50 


A Gringo in Manana Land 


By HARRY L. FOSTER 
Author of “‘A Beachcomber in the Orient” 
Delightful intimate pictures of the land of tomorrow. Mexico and Central 
America, done in the author’s racy narrative manner with shrewd obser- 
vations of the political and commercial outlook of these countries. or 
trated. 3.00 


Coasting Down East 


By ETHEL HUESTON 
Charmingly illustrated by Edward C. Caswell 
A delightful record in picture and text of a leisurely tour through — 


portraying the beauty, customs, legends, and people of the ‘*‘ Down 
country. With 24 full-page drawings and other decorations. $3.50 


Publishers D 
Since 1839 M 


MEAD & COMPANY’ 
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Fine Books as Friendly Gifts 
A LOITERER IN LONDON Helen W. Henderson 


elightful way of visiting or re-visiting the “city that 
exists than through this book with its —— 
5.00 





0 more f 
belongs to us all” 
prose and charming photographs. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE 
Maurice Francis Egan 


The highly anecdotal reminiscences of a poet, scholar, diplomatist 
and warm-hearted friend. “It rivals _in charm Lord Frederic 
Hamilton’s memoirs,” says Henry van Dyke. $4.00 


A WANDERER AMONC PICTURES 
E. V. Lucas 


Mr. Lucas discusses the important works in all the great collections 
of fifteen European cities. With seventy-three reproductions of 
famous paintings. $5.00 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN Thomas Burke 
An autobiography of the author of “Limehouse Nights” that reads, 
page after page, like a novel by Dickens. Fact with all the fascina- 
tion of fiction. $2.00 


KAY NEILSEN’S HANS ANDERSEN 


The work of Kay Nielsen has created the sensation of our time by 
its union of virility, delicacy, and a decorative effect; its command 
of line and its inspired use of color. With twelve color plates and 
many black and white illustrations. Quarto, gold stamped, in 
decorated box. $6.00 


PORTRAITS: REAL AND IMACINARY 
Ernest Boyd 


Amusing descriptions of literary types blended with pictures and 
impressions of such actual persons as Shaw, George Moore, Dreiser, 
Mencken, Scott Fitzgerald, etc. And don* overlook “The Literary 
Spotlight,” edited by John Farrar. $2.50 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH ROD 
D RIFL Major P. M. Stewart 


Seven journeys around the world in pursuit of sport provided these 
stories of exciting encounters with every kind of beast. With 
seventy-six photographs and twenty-one photogravure plates. $6.00 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES James M. Beck 


“He has dramatized the Constitution,” says the Hon. David Jayne 
Hill of this classic new account. A book of great insight and 
immediate importance. $2.50 


CARGOES FOR CRUSOES, by Grant Overton, is the 
book of the year about books and authors. See 
it at any bookseller’s. Price, Fifty Cents. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 



































E. V. Lucas’s 


A Wanderer Among 
Pictures 


is the book of a connoisseur 
of literature and art alike. 
No one living writes about 
painting with such a happ 
blend of authoritative knowl- 
edge and the gift of making 
you comprehend a picture’s 
qualities. Seventy - three 
famous paintings are repro- 
duced. $5.00 





Nell Gwyn 
by Lewis Melville 


Here is a biography of one 
of the permanently interest- 
ing women of history — her 
early troubles, her lovers, her 
rise to be the King’s favorite, 


her stage success. With 
many decorative illustrations 
in cvlor and tint. Fancy 
endpapers. special bindings 
in red, gold and black. 
Boxed. $7.50 
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PS Ernest Newman's 
7 WAGNER 
f 
AS MAN AND ARTIST 
Undoubtedly the best single volume study of 
¥)4 the greatest of all the operatic writers, by the 
a ‘ greatest living musical critic in the English- 
speaking world. 
. Lawrence Gilman says in the Herald Tribune: 
“Mr. Newman, whose Wagnerian criticism is unequaled 
y for insight and acumen, is one of those clear-eyed and cool- 
minded historians—psychologist, philosopher and artist in one. 
4 A masterpiece of enlivened scholarship and critical insight.” 
Octavo, cloth, gilt top, gold lettering. 
Z. 
fi 
\) 
us of Carlyle.” —The Christian Science Monitor. 
a4 
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Illustrated. $5.00 
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PRINCESSES, 
LADIES AND 
ADVENTURESSES 

of the Reign of Louis XIV 


by Therese Louis Latour 


Studies of twenty eminent wo- 
men of this fascinating period 
of French history including 
Anne of Austria, Marie Manini, 
Henriette of England, Louise de 
la Valliere, Madame de Sevigne, 
Ninon de Lenclos, Marquise de 
Montespan. Illustrated with 
Portraits. $6.00 





NAPOLEON by Elite Faure 


Probably the most striking of all the many lives of Napoleon. “ Reminds 


$}?.00 


THE MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER HERZEN 


MY PAST AND THOUGHTS 


rape ¢ in the first rank. For they contain not only the personal record of 
a life of engrossing interest, but a commentary on the complexion of social 
and political life in Russia."—New York Times. To be complete in five 


volumes. Volumes I and II now ready. 


$2.00 each 



















HOW I DISCOVERED 
PS4 AMERICA 


GQ. The Confessions of 
fi Boni de Castellane 


No foreign nobleman has been 
so much in the American public 
eye as the former husband of 
the daughter of Jay Gould. His 
confessions begin with a charm- 
ing account of life as it is lived 
by the French aristocracy, de- 
scribe his introduction in Amer- 
ica to the 400, his marriage, the 
riot of luxury following and the 
inevitable divorce. [/lust. $5.00 
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THE LAST OF THE HERETICS 
by Algernon Charles Crapsey 


“No more important, interesting or inspiring autobiography 
will be published this season. It is twenty years since Dr. 
Crapsey was deposed from the priesthood as a heretic. 
Now he reviews his career at a moment when a host of min- 
isters have adopted the doctrines for which he was disci- 
plined. The volume is a record which deserves the word 
noble.” —New York Sun. $3.50 


RIMBAUD: THE BOY AND THE POET 
by Edgell Rickword 


The remarkable story of the life of Arthur Rimbaud, the 
young French poet and friend of Verlaine who at the age of 
nineteen abandoned literature and was ever after indifferent 
to his growing fame. $3.50 
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23 Stories 


By Twenty and Three 
Authors 


A superlatively fine anthology of 
the short stories of twenty-three 
leading authors, such as John Mase- 
feld, Thomas Burke, Somerset 
ham, A. Conan Doyle, and 
Edith Wharton. This varied col- 
lection will delight all with a lean- 
ing toward thrills and a taste for 
the supernatural. $2.50 
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The Manuscript of 
St. Helena 





Was this remarkable document 
written by Napoleon himself? -As 
a complete statement of his deeds 
and purposes it is of unrivalled | 
frankness and power. A reading of 
it renews the fascination of the 
man’s genius. Illustrated. $2.00 








—— 
eeu | 
Plays For Pagans | 





By 
Colin Campbell Clements 


Five short plays that will delight 
the little theatre and amateur 
groups as much as they do the 
reader. These plays are as varied 
as they are entertaining: admirable 
examples of skillful dramatic writing. 

$1.75 














|| 


Number Two Joy 
Street 


The year’s most distinguished 
collection of story and verse for 
children. Such celebrated authors 
as Walter de la Mare, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Hugh Walpole, Rose Fyleman, 
Edith Sitwell and Hilaire Belloc 
are among the contributors. Charm- 
ingly illustrated in color and line. 

$2.50 
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Good Fiction 


Rugged Water, by 
Joseph C. Lincoln $2.00 


Nina, by Susan Ertz 
$2.00 


Walker of the Secret 
Service, by Melville 
Davisson Post $1.75 


A White Stone, by 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell 
$2.00 


Sackcloth and Scarlet, 
by George Gibbs $2.00 


A City Out of the Sea, 
by Alfred Stanford 
$2.00 


The Red Beacon, by 
Concha Espina $2.00 


Other Good 


Books 


Human Origins, by 
George Grant Mac- 
Curdy, 2 volumes $10.00 


Evolution, by Vernon 
Kellogg $1.75 


A Harp in the Winds, 
Poems, by Daniel Hen- 
derson $1.25 


Haunted Houses, by 
Camille Flammarion 
$2.50 
The Periodical Essay- 
ists of the Eighteenth 
Century, by George S. 
Marr $2.50 
The History of the 
United States Army, 
by Major William A. 
Ganoe $5.00 


Cargoes for 
Crusoes 
By Grant Overton 


The most interesting book 
about books and authors of 
the year. Illustrated. 50 cents. 











At All Booksellers 


Send for a free descriptive 
catalogue of Appleton books 
and authors. 


D. APPLETON 
& COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 
New York 
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Old New Yor 


By Edith Wharton 





The four decades from 1840 to 
1870 portrayed’ in four masterly 
romances of human lives and pas- 
sions. “False Dawn,” “The Old 
Maid,” “The Spark,” and “New 
Year’s Day.”” $1.25 each. The set, 
in charming gift box. $5.00 

















ARIEL 
The Life of Shelley 
By André Maurois 


Translated by Ella D’Arcy 


“The narrative thrills and throbs 
with all the magic that attaches to 
one of the most fascinating spirits 
that ever appeared in this mixed and 
troubled world’’— The Allantic 
Monthly. Tenth large printing. 

$2.50 
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25 Short Plays 


“ (International) 








Edited by Frank Shay 


In this new anthology of one-act 
plays Mr. Shay has selected twenty- 
five contemporary masterpieces, the 
greatest successes of the most famous 
theatres of the world and has added 
interesting notes and suggestions for 
amateur production. $4.00 






































Recitations 
Old and New for Boys and 
Girls 











Compiled by Grace Gaige 


A delightful collection of poems of 
every kind, poems that are especially 
appealing and have proven them- 
selves most popular for recitations. 
Foreword by Christopher Morley. 

$3.00 
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Books for Holiday Giving 


The Unseemly 
a Adventure 
a SG BY RALPH STRAUS 


Twisted Tales 
BY CHRISTOPHER WARD 


Author of 
“The Triumph of the Nut,” 





R . “4 a. ‘Irresistibly funny, fantastic and “Gentlemen into Goose,” ete. 
< . ‘) extraordinarily well done."’—The Bre * 
ey, ’. Christian Science Monthly declares Brilliant burlesques of the season's 
( and the Boston Herald calls it se popular novels. The New 
iS \ “Undiluted delight. A plyby York Post says: “‘We wereas much . 
E) Magnus is in a class by BO eet snp ne with the acuteness of 
among the whimsical, philosophi- nis critical faculty as with his un- 
9 cal vagabonds of literature.” failing humor.” $1.60 
$2.00 
A Fool’s Hell In the Shadow 
BY ROSITA FORBES The revelations of an invalid. This very beautiful 
4 A glamourous tale of a eager poe and very moving book will doubtless carry a help- 
on Oriental int *F & to th a ful message to many upon whom fate has cast the 
me ae : —. aed = ow we R. e wt > necessity of giving up a life of normal activities 
> pon riental fiction.""—Saturday Review “/ A and enjoyments.”—New York Times. $1.25 
: The *Phone Booth Mystery The Reader’s Guide Book 
E BY JOHN IRONSIDES BY MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
2 Author of “Forged in Strong Fires” An invaluable book of reference—infnitely mere 
e wd | _ gf Oa at Sepeine oe y the riched by the individuality of the remarkable woman 
5S year, j ‘ost. werful case . = ~ ao Oh 
: of circumstantial evidence keeps Fh nto ayo who is the author. Hartford Daily C —, - 
\ wit’s end up to the logical solution. $2.00 
5 K Mi Everybody’s Cook Book 
5 enya Mist EDITED BY ISABEL ELY LORD 
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BY FLORENCE RIDDELL 


The arresting story of a modern girl who achieves 
motherhood despite the conventions. $2.00 


Cats, Dogs and I 
BY COLETTE WILLY 


Colette Willy, famous in France 
for her studies of animals as well 
as for her novels, makes vivid per- 
sonalities of her animal friends in 
these charming sketches. $2.00 


The cookery records of the Pratt Institute form 
the most complete and reliable cookbook that has 
yet appeared. With numerous illustrations and 
charts. $4.00 


Peacock Pie 
BY WALTER DE LA MARE 


Illustrated by Claude Lovat 
Fraser. The art of Mr. Fraser 
and Mr. De la Mare’s famous 
nursery rhymes have together 
made this book a thing of r 

delight. $5.00 
De luxe, autographed, limited 
edition. $7.50 . 





Champlin’s New Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 





SS = |e met et mee op See ee 

















x VOLUME 1, PERSONS EDITED BY LINCOLN MAC VEAGH 
& 
2 This children’s reference work, so long standard and unique in its field, has been thoroughly revised and 
x! largely rewritten to keep pace with modern times. Written in a lucid, interesting style, it leads children to 
xX delve for knowledge on their own account. VoLtume 1, Persons, is a complete biographical dictionary of the 
3) World’s famous figures, ancient and modern, illustrated by some three hundred half-tones, many of them 
ie taken from works of art. $5.00 
‘3 
5 A Selection of Standard Favorites 
e 
Jean Christophe, By Romain Rolland. 3 vols. New Hampshire, By Robert Frost 
7) De luxe % leather, boxed, set, $10.00; cloth, $2.00 Illustrated $2.50 
Ri per volume. Down-Adown-Derry, By Walter de la Mare 
4 A Shropshire Lad and Last Poems, By A. E Illustrated 3.00 
mY Housman. De luxe, limp leather, set, $5.00: Cyrano De -~_——: By Edmond Rostand 
FS cloth, $1.50 each. ranslated by Brian Hooker $1.75 
2) The Social Ladder. By Mrs. John King Van Of All Things 
3 Rensselaer in collaboration with Frederick Van Love Conquers All, By Robert C. Benchley 
s de Water. Illustrated. $4.00 Illustrated $1.75 and $2.00 
= From Pinafores to Politics. The Happy Traveler, By Rev. Frank Tatchell $2.25 
ra By Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. Illustrated $5.00 History of Italian Painting. 
5 Abraham Lincoln, By Lord Charm- By Frank Jewett Mather 

wood $3.00 Illustra $3.50 
eS Home Book of Verse, Edited by American Social History As Recorded 
FY Burton E. Stevenson by British Travelers. By Allan Nevins $4.00 
=i - 
~~ 
& HENRY HOLT AND CO. 1 19W. 44TH ST. NEW YORK 
= i 
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SIMON & SCHUSTER’S 
* FIRST FALL LIST + 


THE CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE BOOKS, edited 
by the New York World 
cross word editors. —A na- 
tional institution and a 
liberal education. Taking 
America by storm! 





294,000 copies have already 
been sold 5 eyis I (yellow 
jacket), Series II (blue jacket) 
and Series III (red jacket). 
Kifty instructive, thrilling cross 
word puzzles in each volume. 
Rubber-tipped VENUS pencil 
attached. Insist on the origi- 
nal, best and only cross word 
books endorsed by celebrities 
and champions. $1.35 per copy. 


And for the youngsters: The 
Children’s Cross Word 
Puzzle Book, by Jane Black. 
89 colored puzzles, alphabeti- 
cally arranged. Excellent men- 
tal exercise. $1.00. 


The Cross Word Puzzle 
Book for Young Folks, by 
Rosetta C. Goldsmith and 
Sylvia Weil.—Each puzzle is in 
the form of a delightful picture. 
Captivating! E 
$.75. 


ntertaining! 


An ideal Christ- 
mas gift—Series I, 
II and III boxed. 

$4.00 














NOW READY 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOSEPH PULITZER, by Don C. 
Seitz.—This is, perhaps, the most 
important biography of the year. Pul- 
itzer’s journalistic apprenticeship in St. 
Louis, his tempestuous political career, 
his courtship, the meteoric accumula- 


Joseph Pulitzer 
tion of his newspaper fortune, his fearless editorial cru- 
sading, his tragic blindness, and the imperial splendor 
with which he cruised around the world in his steam 


yacht, surrounded by six secretaries—all these are 
vividly recounted. . . . The author was for many years 
Pulitzer’s intimate friend. He has written a thrilling 
and distinguished chronicle of one of the most amazing 
careers in recent American life, in this narrative of five 
hundred pages crackling with Pulitzer’s fiery person- 
ality. It is a volume that will commend itself to all 
who enjoy biography at its best. $5.00 
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THE COMMON SENSE 
OF MONEY AND INVEST- 
MENTS, by Merryle S. 
Rukeyser.—Simply, graphi- 
cally, with a wealth of practical 
illustrations but without techni- 
cal jargon, the financial and busi- 
ness editor of the New York Even- 


ing Journal answers the questions 
most of us would ask if we could 
spend a few hours in frank con- 
versation with a real financial 
expert. The book is rich in the 
most genuine sort of human inter- 
est. Everybody interested in 
money will be interested in this 


“Common Sense” book. $1.50 


HARVEY LANDRUM, A 
Novel, by Ridley Wills.—Out of 241 
novels submitted, this is the only one 
that Simon & Schuster are publishing 
thisyear. . . . Harvey Landrum dedi- 
cates his whole life to hiding the defect 
of weakness by assuming an outward 
mask of strength. To show the world 
his real power, he marries. beautitul 
Eleanor Vitherspoon, terrorizing by 
brute force his rivals tor her hand. He goes through 
life in the same thundering manner—behaving like a 
composite of Cyrano, Hamlet, and Jack Dempsey. 
How Harvey Landrum finally meets his master torms 
the climax to this compact, dramatic novel. As in 
many other well-wrought stories, the development is 
both inevitable and surprising. The plot is exciting 
and the central character true. $2.00 





At all bookstores or 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc. 37 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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A Superb List of Books 
For the Holiday Season 








jroves 





Voyaging 


Southward from the 
Strait of Magellan 


By ROCKWELL KENT 


“Kent writes as if 
he were divinely 
mad or superhu- 
manly sane.’’"—New 
York Tribune. Beau- 
tifully illustrated 
with the author's 
finest drawings. 
$7.50 


Galapagos: World’s End 
By WILLIAM BEEBE 
A classic that is already famous though it has 
been published but a few months. A book of 
great beauty, gorgeously illustrated with a 
wealth of full-page plates, many in color. $9.00 


Bird Island of Peru 
By R. C. MURPHY 
An absorbing account of this island along the 
Peruvian coast, with fascinating and authori- 
tative descriptions of the curious bird life. 


Belles-Lettres 
Philip 
Guedalla’s 
A GALLERY 


The brilliant historian gives 
some sharp and penetrating 
sketches of well-known con- 
temporarics. $2.50 


Supers and Supermen 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA 
New studies of interesting modern and histor- 
ical figures. ‘‘Even the commonest matter of life 


takes on a sparkle and a glitter.""—New York Post. 
$2.50 Each 


Sitting on the World 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 








Biography 
The Life 


and Times 
of Cleopatra 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL 


For the first time the 
fascinating ‘Serpent of 
the Nile’’ is presented 
as a woman, a truc 
wife, a mother and a shrewd politician. Second 
printing. Illustrated. $5.00 


Marie Antoinette 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 
“Marie Antoinette in flesh and blood, stands 
before you as she lived, from the moment she 
appears in its pages.’"—New York Evening Post. 
Second printing. [Illustrated $5.00 


The River of Life 
By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
The editor of the London Spectator and the 
author of ‘“The Adventure of Living,”’ continues 
the intimate record of his rich and colorful life. 
$5.00 





Politics 
The Secret of the 
Coup d’Etat 


Edited by the EARL OF KERRY 
With a foreword by PHILIP GUEDALLA 


This unpublished correspondence of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, M. M. de Morny, de Flahault and 
others, forms a graphic account of the rise and 
fall of the Second Em ire of France. Uniform 
with the Guedalla books. $3.50 


The Windows of 


Westminster 
By THE GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 
The author of *“The Mirrors of Downing Street”’ 
has written some new and penetrating studies 
of important members of the Tory party just 
come into power in England. $2.50 


Those Europeans 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
‘The presentation of men, motives, and issues 


Whimsical speculations on life, politics, a in post-war Europe. . . . Its analysis is keen 

and sealing wax by the most genial of the and fair . . . at once illuminating and enter- 

columnists. $2.00 taining.’"—New York Times. $2.50 
At All Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street Sot 


New York 
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A Glass of Wine with the Borgias 
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The youth hesitates. Will he obey the look of command in the eyes of Lucrezia—the magnet that 
has drawn him to this supper in the pontifical apartment? Will he accept the wine offered by Czsar 
Borgia? Or will he be warned before it is too late by the sinister glance shot from the cruel eyes of 
the old Pontiff as he coldly calculates the destruction of the young gallant? To comply or refuse is 
equally hazardous. If he decline the poisoned draught, will he escape the hired assassin lurking in the 
shadows of the palace? How many gallant lives thus darkly passed out of sight, sacrificed to the am- 
bition of that terrible triumvirate, is told as only the great Alexandre Dumas could, in the STRANGEST 
anp Most Curious Set or Books Ever PuBLIsHED. 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES 
OF HISTORY 


The millions of American admirers of the works of Dumas will hail with delight this, the first and 
absolutely the on/y complete and unabridged translation of this astonishing series. Printed from the 
same plates as the edition de luxe, sold at $100.00 a set, the edition offered our patrons is illustrated by 
Jacques Wagrez of Paris and beautifully bound. NONE OF THE EDITIONS OF DUMAS CON- 
TAIN THESE STORIES; AND NO SET OF DUMAS IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 

In these volumes he gives vivid stories of the vices and crimes of the Borgias, of the most mysteri- 
ous of the great crimes—that of the Man in the Iron Mask. He tells of the amours, imprisonment and 
barbarous execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, etc., etc. They form a collection of stories of the most 
sensational crimes; crimes prompted by illicit love, envy, ambition, religion,—stories of poison plots, 
abduction, treachery, intrigue, and conspiracies, gleaned from hidden archives. We pass through secret 
passages, see stealthy, lurking figures and the gleam of the assassin’s blade; we hear the muffied moan, 
the splash, hurried footsteps—but to appreciate their value you must see the books themselves, look 
through them, and read them. We want you to do this and will send them for free examination. 


Nothing in the World Like Them Seeing is Believing Examine these Books Free in Your Home 
Without Cost 
Send no money now. Just mail the Cou- 
pon to-day. At this very low price these 
sets will be quickly sold. Don't miss this 
opportunity. 








“This most important work.” 


“ Fascinating history." 
The New York Times. 


The New York Herald 























THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 


You may send for inspection, charges pre- 





“Great crimes have played so large a 





part in the world’s history that one cannot 
obtain a thorough knowledge of past times 
without the aid of such a book as this,” 
says The New York Herald. 














Dumas’ Masterpiece 


Think of a fascinating series by your 
favorite author, big hearted Dumas, who 
gave you your first real taste for European 
history while following the adventures of 
D an in The Three Musketeers. 








paid, the 8-volume set of Celebrated Crimes, 
bound in dark blue cloth. I will either 
return the set in 5 days or send you only 
$1 as a first payment and $2 a month for 
7 months. 
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THE ART OF THE CHINESE POTTER 


by R. L. HOBSON, keeper of the Department of Ceramics and Ethnography, 


British Museum, and A. L. HETHERINGTON, author of “The Early 


Ceramic Wares of China,” etc. 


A volume illustrating 192 choice examples of Pottery dating from the Han Dynasty to the end 
of the Ming, in a series of 53 coloured and 100 half-tone plates; selected and described in detail, 


priced at fifty dollars. 


EDMUND BURKE 


éy JOHN MORELY, o. m. 


THE KASIDAH 


¥ 4y RICHARD F. BURTON, 


xxiv 


With woodcuts by WILFRED JONES 
A new and beautiful edition of a famous 
classic. Hand set in Garamond type and 
printed on specially made paper. Bound in 


Borzoi Batik; priced at five dollars. 


The only available edition of an important 
and well-known work. It consists of seven 
hundred and fifty copies only, designed by 
Bruce Rogers, the greatest printer of our age, 
and printed under his supervision. Priced at 
ten dollars. 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN TRADEMARKS 


by JOSEPH SINEL 


A remarkable collection of over two hundred and fifty representative American trademarks 
carefully selected by Mr. Sinel and re-drawn by him to print in one, two or three colors. 


Octavo, boards; priced at six dollars. 


DEGAS, a Contribution to 
the Study of Modern Art, 


by JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE 


Translated by J. Holroyd Reece. The edi- 
tion is strictly limited to 250 numbered copies 
for the United States. With 103 plates in 
Collotype. Quarto, half parchment, Borzoi 
Batik sides, gilt top; priced at twenty dollars. 


MUSIC of the PAST 
éy WANDA LANDOWSKA 


Seven editions of this book have been called 
for in France. A brilliant work, invaluable to 
students and music lovers generally, on the 
classic period and the aesthetic conceptions 
of the 18th Century. Translated from the 
French. Priced at two dollars and fifty cents. 





ALFRED A. KNOPF 
PUBLISHER 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Lions’n Tigers 
nm’ Everything 
. Cc 

By Courtney Ryley 
Cooper 

A book for all the members of 
the family, about the habits 
and psychology of the animals 
behind the gilded cages of the 


circus menagerie. Third large 
printing. $2.00 


The (omplete 
Poems of Emily 


Dickinson 


This single-volume edition con- 
tains the complete poems of a 
New England genius. Third 
large printing. 


Sixty Years of 
cAmerican 


Humor 
Edited by 
Joseph Lewis French 


A prose anthology containing 
selections from the best humor- 
Ous writers of the past sixty 
years, from Artemus Ward to 
Sam Hellman. $2.50 


—_—__. 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 

Publishers 

34 Beacon St., Boston 





4 
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$3.50 | 


| Every lover of Conrad's work will want this book. 


2 
-~ 


| biography, written in Edinburgh, where Mr. 
| unpublished documents and from other sources, fresh information essen- 


Books from Beacon Hill 
Sor Christmas Gifts 


There is no gift, more than a book, which properly 
chosen expresses the personality of both donor and re- 
cipient. Out of a notable list of new publications we 
have chosen these volumes as especially suitable for 
Christmas giving and as having such diversity of appeal 
as to satisfy widely varying tastes. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
A Critical Biography. By John A. Steuart 


The real Stevenson is finally disclosed in this mg oe and provocative 
teuart obtained, from 


tial to a true understanding of Stevenson's life and character. Un- 
hampered by family considerations, Mr. Steuart has been enabled to 
unveil various phases of Stevenson's career, early and late, and his frank 
but eminently fair biography seems certain to arouse controversy. 
With photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols. In box, $8.00 


Clyde Fitch and His Letters 


By Montrose J. Moses and Virginia Gerson 


The correspondence, with the actors, managers and men of letters of 
his period, of America’s most distinguished playwright. With illustra- 
tions and facsimile letters. $4.00 


«Memories and Adventures 
By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


The fascinating life story of the creator of Sherlock Holmes, which 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice, famous critic, says ‘should be one of the 
most stimulating books of the decade."’ ‘‘Readable from the first word 
on the first page to the last word of all.""—The Outlook, N. Y. $4.50 


Foseph Conrad: A Personal ‘Remembrance 
By Ford Madox Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer) 


An intimate oe ped of the great novelist by his long-time friend 
who collaborated in the writing of ‘“‘Romance’’ and ‘The Inheritors."’ 
$2.50 


The Slave Ship By Mary Johnston 


The finest novel by America’s leading historical novelist, dealing with 
Colonial Virginia and the eighteenth-century slave trade—especially 
the transporting of the negroes to America. $2.00 


To--Dorrow and To--orrow... 


By Stephen McKenna 

A realistic, vital story of post-war England and particularly of its 
inner political circles, in which some of the famous characters of ‘Sonia’ 
make their last appearance. $2.00 
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THE MASTERS OF MODERN ART by WALTER PACH 


Thirty-six full-page 
reproductions _ illus- 
trate the text. The 
frontispiece is an 
original etching by 
Mr. Pach. 

Price $3.50 


An engaging, lucid 
and informatory in- 
terpretation from 
the period of the 
French Revolution 





to the present. 


“Walter Pach writes about modern art as no other has written about it, with a clarity and reason- 
ableness, an understanding, a benignant breadth learned from none.’"—N. Y. Times. 
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SIX TEMPTING BOOKS 


Herbert Gorman 


JAMES JOYCE 


His First Forty Years 


Edwin Muir 
LATITUDES 


In these brilliant essays Mr. 
Muir gaily, light-heartedly, 
tosses aside the philosophic and 
aesthetic clichés of to-day and 
yesterday and coolly views the 
welter of contemporary thought 


A work that is saturated with 
the fact and fancy upon which 
Joyce drew in the creation of 


his monumental ‘‘ Ulysses.” A 





from a new eminence of the sa presentation of the man and 
mind. h of the five books that made 
‘*This admirable critic can Sherwood Anderson him famous. 

touch nothing without illumi- A STORY “‘A most competent example of 


nating it.”—Henry James TELLER’S STORY the summary of a living art- 


. An absorbing autobiography eee Poggi 
Forman, N. Y. Times. “The fullest powers of one of the ist’s work.”’-—The Bookman. 


Price $2.00 greatest writers of our time.’’— imine € 
William Rose Benét, Saturday Review. Price $2.00 
Price $3.00 








SIX TEMPTING BOOKS 








Edith Frances Newman 
O’Shaughnessy THE SHORT 
VIENNESE STORY’S 
MEDLEY MUTATIONS 


Gracious irony and senti- Does the mutation theory 
ment permeate this story apply to the evolution of 
of a Viennese demi-mon- the nouvelle? This origi- 
daine who lightens the sor- _ nal thesis is illustrated by € 
rows and privations of a family circle sixteen examples including stories by 
from which her indiscretions exclude Petronius, Voltaire, Boccaccio, Maupas- 
her. sant,Laforgue, Henry James,Chekhov, 
“Remarkably well done—difficult to lay Sherwood Anderson, James Joyce, D.H. 
down until the end.’’—Baltimore Post. Lawrence, and ending with a Paul Mo- 

Price $2.00 rand that is new to America. Price $2.50 


B. W. HUEBSCH, INC. PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 


THIS MARK ON GOOD BOOKS 
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“Mr. W. E. Woodward is a renegade business man who has 
forsworn the national gods, defiled the shrine, cast Rabelaisian 
laughter at the ritual, and gone out to seek Beauty and Truth 
and discover for himself if they are one. He is, furthermore, a 
rebel and a satiric idealist and a man of mark,’”’ writes Gerald 
Hewes Carson in the New York ‘‘Herald-Tribune’’, and goes on 


= lotieey 


by W. E. WOODWARD 


Author of “BUNK” 





“Mr. Woodward’s new novel, definitely 
places ‘Bunk’ as a prolegomenous volume. 
In his character drawing, in his narrative skill 
and, what happens to be more important, his 
philosophy, Mr. Woodward has become riper, 


surer, mellower, more adroit. 





“In his mood of radiant cynicism, Mr. Woodward writes like a 
fallen angel. But when he is merry, he sings with the joyous and 
lusty parody, as J. J. Garrison would indubitably say, of the gen- 
uine, American he-catbird.” 


A novel of business and poetry, of metaphysics and humor, of 
“liquor, love and fights,” “Lottery” is a novel for the intelligent 
light-hearted—don’t, for your own sake, miss it. 


Wherever Books are Sold $2.00 
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Mark [wain’s Autobiography! 







ae 
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| Spaed books have been 
more eagerly awaited 
and more enthusiastically 
received than this life story 
of “the Lincoln of our liter- 
ature.” F. F. Van de 
Water writes in the New 
York Herald-Tribune: “‘A 
great and pitiful book— 
great, because it reflects, in 
so far as type and ink and 
paper can ever reflect hu- 
man character, the person- 
ality of a great and robust 
man; pitiful, because a true 
picture of any member of 
mankind must be pitiful. 
“Mark Twain rises from 
the dead to stand before us 
more sympathetically, more 
nobly and more _patheti- 
cally than he ever dared to 
show himself in life. Noone 
can read his book without 
the temptation to quote and 
quote, endlessly. It is a 
better memorial than any 
other of our great has left 
us. It is not a book. It is 
a strong, fine echo of him- 
self.” 
Two Volumes, Boxed, $10.00 








—— 


Tide Marks 
By H. M. Tomlinson 


If you already know Mr. Tomlinson through hj 
“The Sea and the Jungle,” you will not be su: 
prised, in reading this account of his recent advep. 
turous journey to the Malay archipelago, to fed 
again that here is one of the greatest writers of 
our time. $4.00 


The Bible and Common Sens 
By Basil King 
A book in which honest people of every communion 
groping through the storms of controversy, wil 
find fresh light to guide them. It is a frank an 
fearless but always reverent discussion of the Bibk 

and of the modern problems confronting the church 

$2.0 


Distressing Dialogues 

By Nancy Boyd 

Preface by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Here they are at last! From “I Like Americans’ 
on. With Edna St. Vincent Millay, we “tak 
leasure in recommending” the Complete Co 
eond Works of Nancy Boyd—the literary trea 
of the season. $2.0 


The Coasts of Illusion 

By Clark B. Firestone 
A collection of the wonder tales told by travelen 
of old, giving a view of the earth and its imhab 
tants as they appeared to the ancients, to the met 
vals, and to our own forefathers before modem 
explorations pushed the lands of the lotus eates 
the pygmies and the Amazons off the earth. $40 


Pallieter 


By Felix Timmermans 

With an Illustrated Introduction by Hendrick 

Van Loon and many drawings by Anton Pieck. 
Gay, rollicking, bubbling over with the joy awl 
beauty of life, “Pallieter” is one of the famow 
volumes of contemporary European literature. 
you enjoy the unusual, you will find this Flemist 
idyll of robust living the literary adventure 
many a year. 2.$2 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publisher 
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hy| Bare Souls By Gamaliel Bradford 
a 


| Julie Cane 
By Harvey O’ Higgins 


ugh his 
be Sur- 
adven. 
to fee 
iters of 


- 
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sy, wil 
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church 

$2.0 
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$2.0 
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$4.0 





Author of ‘“‘From the Life.” 
“Julie and her father stand out, true, living, loved 
and lovable—two characters about whom there 
will be much talk. A real story which deeply 
probes the psychology of real people—a most 
distinguished novel,” exclaims the Boston Tran- 
script. $2.00 

Leviathan 

By William Bolitho 


“Bolitho is more nearly the ideal writer from Mars 
than anyone who has appeared in journalism to 
look upon the world war left behind it. He sees 
with unprejudiced eye, and he is a highly flavored 
stylist,” wrote Walter Lippman. $2.00 


R. F. D. No. 3 


By Homer Croy 


“Mr. Croy has made his story something very 
vivid and poignant, something strangely saturated 
with the stuff of which the hearts of men and 
women are made,” wrote John Clair Minot in the 
Boston Herald of this new novel by the author of 
“West of the Water Tower.” $2.00 


Isles of the Blest 
By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


An extraordinary drama of human loves and hates 
against a brilliant tropical background by one of 
America’s most distinguished short-story writers. 
Out of a strange situation Mr. Steele develops a 
climax as unexpected as it is deeply true in its 
understanding of the human heart—a distinguished 
and absorbing novel. $2.00 


Talk 


By Emanie N. Sachs 


“A noteworthy book in every way,” writes John 
V. A. Weaver. “If you miss it you will be cheat- 
ing yourself of some great reading.” By all indi- 
cations, nearly everyone is heeding his warning, 
for this wise and witty story is one of the most 
widely discussed ‘novels of the season. $2.00 








ELECTING a group of 

the great writers of 
England and France, the 
author of ‘‘ Damaged Souls” 
has written another brilliant 
series of psychographs. Vol- 
taire, Keats, Thomas Gray, 
Flaubert—these spring to 
life under his magic touch, 
human beings like ourselves. 
The Boston Transcript re- 
viewer says: “ Mr. Bradford 
is the creator of a new liter- 
ary form, more like Saint 
Beuve’s portraits than like 
anything in English liter- 
ature. ‘Bare Souls,’ be- 
cause of the superb nature 
of the material at his dis- 
posal, because he has never 
before had such a fascinat- 
ing group to deal with, is be- 
yond question Mr. Brad- 
ford’s best book. He takes 
a group of men of whom we 
have all heard since our 
school days, and presents 
pictures of their inner lives 
which will make them human 
beings, not names in history 
or literature, to us forever 
more. His is a very great 
divining gift.” $3.50 
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History of 
the English ° 
People in 
1815 


By Elie Halévy 


This is the first volume to 
be translated of Elie 
Halévy's “Histoire du 
Peuple Anglais,” a work 
whose brilliant and dis- 
passionate wisdom has 
made it a classic in France 
“*No French writer, and 
rhaps no English writer, 
as understood affairs of 
a hundred years ago as 
M. Halévy understands 
them. His studies have 
been profound. His style 
is lucid and pleasant. He 
has no prejudices and no 
axes to grind.”"—G. M. 

Trevelyan, Nation 
Athenaeum (London). 
$6.00 


and 


ce 


You 
Gentiles 


By 
Maurice Samuel 


**Remarkable for its cour- 
age, sincerity and hon- 
esty. He speaks with the 
thundering voice of a 
people that has been 
wronged."’—N. Y. World. 

$2.00 


ca 


Barnum 


Popular Edition 
By 
M. R. Werner 
“One of the most im- 
portant biographies in a 


decade."—New Republic. 
$2.00 


Harcourt, Brace 


& Company 
New York 











HENRY 
THOREAU: 


BACHELOR OF NATURE 
By Leon Bazalgette 
Translated by Van Wyck Brooks 


A biography of Thoreau by the French author 
of the standard Walt Whitman. Dramatic in 
design, it makes ample use of Thoreau’s diaries, 
which are woven into the narrative in such a 
way that it has the charm of a novel. $3.00 


THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE 


By Benedetto Croce 
Author of “ History: Its Theory and Practice” 
In this book of essays the great Italian philos- 
opher applies the fundamentals of ethics to situ- 
ations which the ordinary man meets every day. 
It gives a new and vital perception of the ration- 
ality of life and the universe. $2.25 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF AMERICAN 
POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


By Edgar E. Robinson 


From the genesis of our political parties, this book 
traces their development in this country. It 
reveals the party system as a means for the 
expression of public opinion, and shows that 
through it small bodies of men may exercise the 
governing powers of the nation. $4.00 


BLACK 
LAUGHTER 


By Llewelyn Powys 
A powerful description of life and death in the 
dark continent. “As delicate as an etching, as 
coarse as Scripture.’’—IJnternational Book Review. 
“Marvelous.” —N. Y. World. 
3d printing $2.50 





Daughter 
Helen 


By 
Allan Monkhouse 


‘‘A notable addition to 
the psychological novels 
of our day, and more.”— 








gre 


Frank Swinnerton. $2.00 Pre 
but 
PS) i= 
J > “Th 
Definitions = 
Second Series wor! 
By be m 

Henry S. Canby 


Essays on literature and 
life by the Editor of The 
Saturday Review. $2.00 


Sa 


Keeping 
up with 
Science 


By 
Edwin E. Slosson 


Author of 
** Creative Chemisiry” 


er 


Short, non-technical talks 
on new discoveries and 
their application to life. 

$2.50 


ca 


Under 
Sail 


By 
Felix Riesenberg 


Introduction by 
Capt. David W. Bone 


A new edition of a favor- 
ite among tales of the sea. 
The Odyssey of an = 


can ship. 3-00 
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The White Monkey By JoHN GALSWoRTHY 


| What code shall the 


| young wife observe? 


| 











“In The White Monkey, Mr. Galsworthy has 
written one of his most engaging and read- 
able books. It is a tale told largely in dialogue 
of the sprightliest quality, with abundant and 
effective use of slang and cockney idiom—a 
tale of three plots, any one of which might 
well have served for an entire novel. A fas- 
cinating story, exquisitely done, engaging, 
and as is usual with Mr. Galsworthy, thought- 
ful. It has a number of beautifully executed 
portraits.’’—Herschel Brickell in the New York 
Evening Post. 





Prevented from marrying the man she loves, 
but finding her abeal « good companion 
and having a sense of humor, what can she 
do to stifle the assaults of memory? 


“The White Monkey"’ is Mr. Galsworthy's first 
novel in three years. A book which is being read 
and discussed throughout the English-speaking 
world, it is hard to conceive of a novel which would 
be more acceptable as a gift. $2.00 


Memoirs of an Editor By E. P. Mitchell 


Every year biography claims a more important place in American letters. Here are the memoirs of a great figure in 
American journalism. His rich and varied life has brought him in touch with great men and great events ever since, 
as a boy, he saw Lincoln at breakfast. Your Christmas list must include this autobiography. Illustrated. $4.50 


Impressions of Great Naturalists By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


The ge meng American scientist, author of Men of the Old Stone Age and The Origin and Evolution of Life, is able 

to write of great naturalists in many cases out of friendship and intimate knowledge. He discusses Wallace, Huxley, 
Francis Balfour, Pasteur, Leidy, Cope, Muir, Burroughs, euowdle, James Bryce and Howard Crosby Butler. 

With portraits. $2.50 

. 

The Character of Races By Ellsworth Huntington | cA Will James 

‘Drawing 





A brilliant and absorbing study of the moulding and modifying 
influence of environment on racial characteristics. 
With maps and diagrams. $5.00 


P oints of View By Stuart P. Sherman 


nein from an essay addressed to the man who is “‘Forty and 
Upwards"’ to a discussion of the censorship of literature in ‘*Unprint- 
able", these papers represent the viewpoints of one of the foremost 
critics. $2.00 


The Genius of Style By W. C. Brownell 


Stuart P. Sherman calls this brilliant critical study “‘in many ways 
Mr. Brownell’s most beautiful book."’ $2.00 


Ring Lardner’s ‘How to Write Short Stories’ has reached its sixth large ‘There never was a man what couldn't be throwed 
ai . * 

printing. “‘His stories are superbly adroit and amusing; no other contem- gu¢ horse what couldn't be rode,’ says Will 

porary American, sober or gay, writes better,’ says H. L. Mencken. $2.00 % James in “Cowboys North and South."” $3.50 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Seventh Printing Ramon del Valle-Inclan’s 
™“ 
A PASSAGE The PLEASANT 
TO MEMOIRS 
i | | ” 
INDIA of The Marquis , 
By E. M. Forster de Bradomin | ¢ 
- . . , w 
Since its publication Valle-Inclan, poet, play- ce 
this Fall the interest wright and novelist, de- § 
throughout the country scribes the adventures - 
” E. M. Forster's — of an ideal Spanish Don 
ing novel has steadily , 
; Juan or perhaps a Casa- 
increased. Everywhere Ji 
; nova through the four 
the lovers of good litera- : 
_ . seasons of love. Behind le 
ture are recognizing it hech half of : w 
as a work of genius. meaner er be a ni 
“Its fame continues to NEP AY. — _ « eng, . 
grow as fast as critics i Lt this novel, is Spain, u 
can read and review = quixotic, erotic, and vi 
it."—N. Y. Post. $2.50 Magellan’s ‘‘Victory”—First to Sail mediaeval. $3.00 t 
Round the World. be 
Fifth he 
By the author of By Arthur S. Hildebrand Printing - 
“Being f fi 
Respectable” Author of Blue Water oO oe 
gn 
The first complete biography in recent pe 
years of the world’s greatest adventurer. I aurence be 
(Grace Magellan at the court of Portugal; his ad 
travels in India; the inception and accom- Stalli 1 s’ A 
Flandrau’ s plishment of his voyage around the world, ~ I & | 
A biography that has the color and pag- 
eantry of the age of discovery; a hero fit War ine 
New for Homer. Illustrated $2.75 Novel a 
Novel co 
PLUMES 
(Pa I 4 AJL 
ENTRANCED iy | 
By the author of New York’s great war play, in 
“mp ° ” an 
An extraordinary novel of Middle Western What Price Glory i 
social life which no one knows better than “The joy, the beauty of ‘Plumes’ is that Mr. 
Mrs. Flandrau. The story is concerned with Stallings could write a work in which each , 
i : episode has a universal rather than a per- 
the marriage of a penniless young man and sonal significance. It is a triumph. —The 
his sister into a family of solid wealth. $2.00 Saturday Review. $2.00 
I 
. d 383 Madison Avenue bo 
Harcourt, Brace and Company - a 8 of 
edi 
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Masters 


complete definitive edi- 
Villon in English con 

H. Lepper translation, 
5 ie England, and the 
complete ‘layne to- 
Gerace versions by. Rossetti, 
ymons a ra Pound, 
The edition is is limited 

to 1000 membered copies. .00. 


The Intimate Letters of 
JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 


general edition of Huneker’s 

did not contain a cuaiben. 
use of their intimate 
not be included in such 


edited and signed by 
Huneker, contains 
which are particularly 
and revealing of the per- 
of this noted man of letters. 
is limited to 2000 num- 
copies. $7.00. 


El 
i 


ant 
Fe 


i 


The Collected Works of 
EUGENE O’NEILL 


been awaited. For this 
edition “united to 1200 numbered 
Bu the author, and 
2 handsome volumes, 
made extensive revi- 


blication of a 
, DES UNDER THE 
volumes, autographed, 


boxed. $12.50, 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF PURE 
POETRY 
By George Moore 
Selected with d 
gad provided with « provocative and 
long essay, in a limited 


edition G00 000 yemmbered and signed 


CONVERSATIONS IN 
EBURY STREET 
in which Moore, with delicate charm 
sses with Walter De La 


Freeman and others, 
€andart. ($2.50.) 


ue 


The Literary Event of the Year is 
THE NEW SPOON 
RIVER 
By Edgar Lee Masters 


Herbert S. Gorman, t himself 
critic, calls it ‘‘a better 


1, limited. 


edition of 370 copies. 


$10.00. 


STICKS AND STONES 
By Lewis Mumford 


Mr.J{Mumford is well known for his 
1 Pore OF UTOPIAS, ; which 
evok idespread praise. In this 
book, Mr. Mumford, fresh from his 
consideration of ideal civilization in 
his now famous The Story of Utopias, 
turns his attention to existing civil- 
ization as expressed in our architec- 
ture. $2.50. 


AMONG THE 
BRAHMINS AND 
PARIAHS 
By J. H. Sauter 


Mr. Sauter was privileged{to wit- 
ness much that remains hiddenjfrom 
Western eyes. He is able conse- 
quently to offer one of os most im- 
a interpretations of life in 
ndia. It was hailed in England it- 
self as one of the ror poe onjindia 
ever published. $3.00 


GRECIAN ITALY 


By Henry James Forman 


Mr. Forman knows Sially. Malta 
and Southern Italy and loves it. 
His book has caught all the feecine- 
tion of the sleepy towns and coun 
side he d bes. Illustrated 
Frederick R. Gruger. $4.50 


THE PRIVATE LIFE 
& OF LOUIS XV 
By Mouffle d’Angerville 
The Second Edition of this ~ 
mous contemporary work 
been published. It is the first 
Eton fa eee 
$4.00 
MESSALINA 


By Vivian Crockett 


Assembles all the material avail- 
able on this notably infamous 
woman of the imperial age of Rome 
and makes a dramatic, Wivid ¢. tn 
raphy almost unlike any 
the literature of biography. $3. 


New Volumes in 


THE MODERN 
LIBRARY 


THAIS by Anatole Fyanee, Intro- 
duction by Hendrik Van Loon. 

PLAYS by Moliere, fincadieamnian by 
Waldo Fra 

AN OUTLINE OF oS 
SIS, edited by J. S. Van Teslaar. 
95 cents per volume—limp binding. 

Send for complete catalog. 


fF Goop BooK$ 


Boni & Liveright, N. Y. 





Doughty 
DREISER 
Brandes 


VAN LOON 
De Gourmont 
TRAVELS IN ARABIA 
DESERTA 
By Charles M. Doughty 


was for a time the rarest as 
well as one of the test of modern 
masterpieces. r ition was 
undertaken in conjunction with 
Jonathan Cape of London. It is a 


beautiful tributes in the English 
language. The price is one-third that 
of the original Cam edition. 
Two volumes, boxed, $17.50. 

We further signalized last year with 
the publication of two Dreiser books. 
One was the of THE 


printing Onn Ol A GREAT cit Ye vigor- 

ous, human, a tru’ —p* = 
bout New 

stories and rom its 


—— life. 
od by the noted artist, C. B. 


"Creative criticism is the cry of our 


illustrated volumes, octavo, 


That recent historical 
THE STORY OF MANKIND 
by Hendrik W. Van Loon 
has sold so well and has reduced as a 
result its manufacturing costs to 
such a degree that we are able to 
offer it et half the ice, ina 
new se. identi in A. 
t 2 new cover 
ym ‘a The new price is 
$2. Readers’ will find the sare 
u ing and charm of alain in 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
ay the cycles of Biblical his- 
treated. With over one 
ao Pm illustrations by the omnes. 


The curious and solitary figure of 
Remy de Gourmont dominates 
modern literature. sie Setien ene 
critical work have a profound in- 
fluence. Yet he has enriched science 
as well as letters by 


$18.00. 


THE eS a 

consideration 

Se >: is a complet ~ 

na , affords an 

insight into its human ‘manifesta- 

“ tion is by Ezra 
Pound. $5.00 
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THE BORZOI CLASSICS 


A series of world masterpieces 


4 SERIES of handsome reprints of such of the world’s great books 
: (especially novels) as are not as a rule otherwise available in really fine 
editions. The type is a very beautiful face—Suburban French—the paper 
—an India tint laid—is specially manufactured; the size octavo; lt the 
binding, buckram elaborately stamped in gold with gilt tops and uncut 
edges, is at once dignified and substantial. 

The New York Pos calls The Borzoi Classics: ‘‘An edition so beautiful that 
it will be prized by any book lover. It is a service to letters to publish such 
works in any form and an especially grateful one to bring them out so 
attractively.”’ 

Additions are constantly being made to the series, and the following titles have 
already appeared: 














3 THE CONFESSIONS OF MADAME BOVARY 
FS3,) JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU Translated from the French of 
ESN 4 = Translated the French GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
ay pendants ip BOOED WILSON, Jr. Introduction by BURTON RASCOE $4.00 FY 
» Two Volumes $7.50 L'ASSO OIR td 
« S MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN —Tmilated from the French of x 
qj ‘Translated from the French of Introduction by HAVELOCK ELLIS _— $4.00 PUD 
44 THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
ef e Introduction by BURTON RASCOE_ $4.00 NANA vf 
: E Translated from the French of 4 
P47 MANON LESCAUT EMILE ZOLA iy 
YY Translated from the French of Introduction by BURTON RASCOE _— $4.00 ¥ 
> ere trserterntienedl THE HEPTAMERON 1 
Introduction by BURTON’RASCOE — $3501 ts abe old French of x | 
MARGUERITE, QUEEN OF NAVARRE Ff 
¥)4 GERMINIE LACERTEUX by Anraun Machen $4.00 FY 
(9 ern gutp liegt THE FORTUNATE MISTRESS ( 
EW \4 EDMOND and JULES DE GONCOURT by DANIEL DEFOE 
es es yes SES $3.00 I usreduction by WILLA CATHER $4.00 JK | 
z THE FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF THE FAMOUS TOM JONES is 
fe, 7 MOLL FLANDERS by HENRY FIELDING Xe 
by DANIEL DEFOE Introduction by WILBUR CROSS s 
Introduction by CARL VAN DOREN $4.00 Two Volumes $7.50 ty 
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A Christmas Offer of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 





The Life Story of a Little Boy 


RICHARD DERBY — Grandson of Theodore Roosevelt 


"HE died an obscure little boy, his death noticed in the news- 
papers merely because he was the grandson of Theodore 
Roosevelt. But if greatness be an inner quality measured by 
God, what then?” 


Seldom has any periodical published a human document comparable 
to Ada Peirce McCormick’s tribute to little Richard Derby, Jr., in 
the December Harper’s Magazine. Written from a full heart, itstands 
alone in the literature of our day—a masterpiece of tenderness and 
sympathy, which none who love children can read and be unmoved. 


cA GREAT ‘NOVEL 


When Sheila Kaye-Smith wrote Joanna Godden she became world- 
famous almost over-night. Here, said the critics, is the successor 
to Thomas Hardy. Later followed other and equally remarkable 
books. Now she has written the greatest story of them all— 
and it has just begun in Harper’s Magazine. A story of tense 
dramatic quality, of youth and passion, a tale of rare beauty that 
holds one enthralled. 


cA Christmas Offer 


To introduce you to the brilliant Harper’s Magazine of today, we 
will send you, free of cost, the November issue, containing the 
first installment of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novel, and the December 
number containing the story of Richard Derby, if you send your 
order now for Harper’s for 1925. Your remittance of $4.00 may 
be sent upon receipt of bill. Please mention this advertisement. 


HARPER’S DMAGAZINE #EAST 23RD STREET 
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CONTRIBUTORS “A, genuine suc- 

cess. 

Walter de la Mare “Prom — 

Joseph Hergesheimer gene — literary, ar- 
tistic, editorial — a 

William McFee unique achieve- 

Ellen Glasgow ment.” 

Ludwig Lewisohn “Without question 

William Beebe oe quiaten ing Re- 
v 

H. L. Mencken a 

Gamaliel Bradford Pa.) petting lice 
shou t ro 

Sinclair Lewis call of American cul- 


ture. 


William Rose Benét Henry Seidel Canby 


Have YOU 


Subscribed to 


The Saturday Review ? 


of LITERATURE 











CONTRIBUTORS H vee just entered upon its first season as the first national 
weekly devoted solely to literature, The Saturday Revies 
— ee invites the interest of all the goodly company of the readers 
~~ Lester Pearson of good books. 
ohn Dewey 
Hugh Walpole Writers 
Willa Cather Rarely, if ever, has so notable a group of writers been gather 
— aki together as those who are now contributing regularly to T# 
haa Bennett Saturday Review. They are making it the most brilliant 7 
Joseph Wood Krutch authoritative review on the Western Continent. 
Louis Untermeyer But possibly even more significant is the list of z 
Stark Young 
William Archer Readers 4 
vodLoae As Harry Hansen said, the mailing list of The Saturday Revie| 
John Masefield should be the roll call of American culture. So it is proving tobe 
Amy Lowell Special introductory subscription rates will be continued ths 
lie month. We would urge you to take advantage of them at your 
John Haynes Holmes early convenience and share in the exceptional “first season” d May 
May Sinclair The Saturday Review. To ensure receipt of the current issue 
Thomas Mott Osborne please use the coupon herewith. | 
For Yourself 
a ie et , <— This Coupon ; 
will start your subscription 
aaaerases sree. seeps, | with the next isoue, of ul 
ORK. 


send me a bill in accordance with special introductory rates as listed above. 


| 

| 

| 

GENTLEMEN: 1 Mail Today to afr 

You may enter my name as a First Season Subscriber to The Saturday Review, and ; Tue SatTuRDAY REVIEW, | Chr 
| 


236 E. 39th Street, carc 
APRA TCPTTTITTETLETIT CITT LT LL NEw York, N. Y. on | 
ADDRESS......--.0seeeesseeeeeceneneecrnsscenessccuesseneessreessse esas ss | PUBLISHED BY TI 
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The Literary Event 
of the Season 


fe: publication of The Saturday Review 


of Literature is without doubt the literary 
anby | Amy Loveman achievement of the year. 





Not one man but the best literary and critica] 
minds of three continents under the editorship 
of a group of five—Canby, Benét, Loveman, 
Morley, Becker—each contributing a special 
critical talent, are producing America’s out- 
standing and only weekly review devoted solely 
to books. 


oO 





Sane, calm criticism, judgments which future 
Christopher Morey generations will not reverse, “neither high 
Zeniey| ‘TM Bowling Green brow nor low brow”’, a review of literature for 
aden the goodly company of the readers of good 
books, The Saturday Review is dominated by 
one purpose,—to make it not only worthy of 
literature but literature itself. 





Here is a magazine for which you will wish to 
subscribe not only for yourself but for an 
appreciative friend. So we have arranged to 
take care of subscriptions entered as gifts at 
Christmas. The coupon below contains a 


1” | May Lamberton Becker Complete gift form. Mail it today. 
‘ssue | ‘The Readers’ Guide 





For Someone Else 


IGED eo eres exsenseraxnsiinesnennitehctsaeheunans emnslensaeineaivanneniiaaannnInnaE 


. —- THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
will start a subscription for 236 E. 30th Street, " 
: igh : ew York, N. Y. 
| 8 friend beginning with the 
W, | Christmas Issue. A gift 


Beginning with the Christmas issue send The Saturday Review for ome year with 
card will be sent to arrive 


my comaiaente and your Xmas card to 
on Christmas Day. 


TIME INCORPORATED 


ytion 





re en ee eS ey eee 
I enclose $3.00 


BY 


ADDRESS... cece cece ccna bonccceserceeccesesesesceecesseeeseceseceeece 
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Reo TARPON INN 





a 


Useppa the | Bd dutiful 


cA Picturesque Island — Deep Sea Fishing 


HEN the steamer slips out of South 

Boca Grande and points her nose into 
the coral' seas, you're on your way to add 
vigor to your body, to feast your eyes and to 
know true contentment in a land of play. 
In a word, Tarpon Inn, Useppa Island, 
Florida. 

You never forget your first view of “Us- 
eppa the Beautiful.” It makes you think of 
a picture painted by a master’s hand. To 
Nature Worshippers, it is a bit of creation 
in her most loving mood. 


What a setting for sport—and health! | 


Sport! Did you ever angle for the “King 
of Deep Sea Fish”—the gamest fish that 
ever swam; the fighting, silver-mailed tarpon? 
Truly, if you're a keen fisher-fellow there's 
a never-to-be-forgotten experience waiting 
for you when you drop your troll into the 
sky-blue waters of Charlotte Harbor —the 
most famous tarpon waters in the world. 

And when you come to Tarpon Inn bring 
your bathing suit, camera, tennis racket, golf 
clubs, and a shotgun. 

Golf—here is located the “Sportiest Nine 
Hole Golf Course in Florida.” Indeed, it 
is a revelation to both professional and 
amateur alike. Combined with the 


rolling, broken surface, the beautiful fair- 
ways, the unique natural hazards, and the 
great friendly shady palm trees which dot 
the velvety green reaches, it is man’s handi- 
work and nature in grand unison to in- 
sure variety and interest every foot of 

the way. Besides, there’s always an 
expert coach in attendance. 
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of Play 


cA Variety of Recreation — Honest Hospitality 


Also,to quicken your pulse,there’s the thrill 
of trap-shooting. 

The Everglades, which are easily reached, 
are especially noted for the plentiful flocks 
of blue-bill ducks and plover. In fact, these 
birds zip past in swarms of four and five 
hundred. Besides, there are many pelicans 
and other water birds. Occasionally flocks 
of curlews, white aigrettes, and wild turkey 
are seen, not to mention deer and alligators 
for those who want more adventurous 


“ 
s 


sport. Here, truly, shot gun and rifle are 
true harbingers of a thousand thrills. 

Then, after hours crowded with sport and 
recreation, there is nothing that can quite 
surpass the incomparable cuisine at Tarpon 
Inn. Here your ravishing appetite relishes 
the varied and generous dishes which are 
prepared to the ultimate of tastiness. 

In all, Tarpon Inn, Useppa Island,Fidrida, 
is a charming summer playground in winter 
time. Here is offered to you the unblemished 
realization of an ideal vacation — an en- 


4 ~ 
\y y +r chanting atmosphere, a carnival of sport and 
¥ san recreation, a hotel that is like a great coun- 
AO 


try estate, and a circle of congenial, fun-lov- 
ing people who have really discovered how 
tolive. Finally,for a consideration that leaves 


even.a normal pocketbook unconcerned. 


FREE 
Send for Beautiful Illustrated Brochure 
Address: MR. J. F. VALLELY, Manager 


“A Florida Gulf Coast Hotels, Inc.,Dept.A. 


Useppa Island 
Lee County 
Florida 


220 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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T.Borzoifegg Broadside 
4 Serremper 1924 


Published every pan ENOP?, 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 





Mr. Hergesheimer's Baisann 


Batisanp, Joseph Hergesheimer's first novel in some years, 1s 
a recreation of one of the most interesting and important periods 
in the political and social development of America. The scene is 
laid in Virginia after the Revolution at the time 
when General Washington was being hotly 
contested in his policies by Jefferson and the 
Democrat-Republicans, when politics and pa- 
triotism were fighting their century-old battle 
and when Richard Bale lived on Balisand, one 


= of the finest estates in tidewater Virginia. 
In Richard Bale’s life and loves are reflected the very spirit 
of the time. Horseracing, politics, gambling, — 
these are the occupations which interest the oy 





young bloods of the period. Richard Bale, how- : 

ever, leaves politics shortly after the Revo- 

lution. Into his life comes a great love that even death cannot 

snuff out until a living love equally great transcends it. 

Batisanp is an historical document, but more than that it 

represents Mr. Hergesheimer’s return to the ro- 
mance of American life in a peris? ‘ong past—a 
romance such as he wrote of in Tue Turet Brack 
Pewwys and Java Heap. With the color and nar- 
rative skil! that are so supremely his he has, in this 
novel, completed his greatest work. 


BALISAND 4, Josern Herncesnatmen, author of “ The Three Black 
Penny,” “ Java Head,” etc. $2.50 net. 


There wull aire be fifty large paper copes on Imperial Japan Vellum and ome bandred 
end wreenty free copes on Ber wen ol! rag watermarked paper Bact well by cambered 
eh duaingabaema rates dangrapagetal, 
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Friends of the BORZOI may receive 
gratis each month a copy of the little 
magazine shown above. 


This magazine contains occasional arti- 
cles by distinguished authors and emi- 
nent critics and much information of 
interest to booklovers. 

There is no better way of keeping in 
touch with the new BORZOI BOOKS 
as they appear each month. 














ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send The Borzoi Broadside to. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Tae American Mercury 
published monthly at Camden, N. J. 
for October, 1924 


State of New York 
@County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in andf or the State and es - 
said, personally age Alfred A. Knopf, who, havin 
sworn according to law, d and says that he is the bebe 
The American Mercury that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true stacement of the ownership, manage. 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforessid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers ares 


The American Mercury Inc. Post Office Address 

Publisher, Alfred A. Knopf 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
; George Jean Nathan - 

Editors { nL Menckeay }r30 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manigers, None 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual 
his name and address, o if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each, should be given below; if the publication 
is owned by a corporation the name ie corporation and the names 
and addresses of the stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock should be pres, 


The American Mercury Inc. (Owner) 

Alfred A. K: Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Samuel Knopf, 815 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Stockbolders 
Henry L. Mencken, 1524 Hollins Street, Baltimore, Md. 

George Jean Nathan, 44 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
adlies owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state). 

None. 


4- That the two paragraphs next above, giving che names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain aot only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder upon the books of the company as ak 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the gp cig 
ation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 

phs contain statements embracing affiant’s full keow! 
edge and Sipe hod beet as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than chat of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reasos 
to believe that any other , association, or corporation has aay 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
thao as so stated by him. 


. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication soid or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, co paid 
subscribers during the six moaths preceding the date shown above is 

(This information is required from daily publications only.) 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, 


(Signature of publisher.) 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1924- 
(SEAL) JOSEPH LESSER. 


(My commission éxpires March 30, 1925.) 


* Notary Public Kings Co. No. 432, Reg. No. 5224. Certificate 
filed in N. Y. Co. No. 605, Reg. No. $457. Commission expire 


March 30, 1925. | 
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‘Bind 


THE 
AMERICAN 
MERCURY! 


THE September, October, No- 

vember and December issues 
of THE AMERICAN MER- 
CURY constitute the third vol- 
ume. They contain much that 
you will wish to preserve. In 
order that you may keep them 
in a convenient and permanent 
form, we have designed for 
each volume an unusually fine 
binding of figured Batik boards, 
reinforced buckram back and 
corners, with a paper label. 
The expense of the binding is 
$2.75 which represents exactly 
what the materials and work 
cost us. 


If you wish your four numbers 
bound, please send them to 
THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, notifying us that you 
have done so and mailing us 
your check or money order for 


$2.75. 
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8 THREE LEADERS : 
@ 

5 

g Daughters of Eve 

: ELLERY H. CLARK $2.00 

8 Outline of Wisdom 

& BEVERLEY POTTER $3.00 





Phupy and Old J. 


Albert HENRY A.SHUTE 
$1.75 





AT BOOKSTORES 


DORRANCE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


COCOCOOOOOOOOoOOOOoOoOooo 
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HILE OUR business is almost 
| WwW exclusively with regular 
publishing houses, we also 
manufacture books for the oc- 
casional publisher or author. 


In addition to the most care- 
ful workmanship throughout, 
the author-publisher receives, 
as a part of our service, the ben- 
efit of our extensive experience 
in planning and design- 
ing his book. 


The | 
VAIL-BALLOU PRESS | 


Main Office and Factory: Binghamton, N.Y. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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PUBLISHER NEW YORK 


SSS SEIT 560596 ISOS = By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


| | THE BAZAAR || 


cA gift edition AND OTHER STORIES 


»olumes oO New York Times: 
of the f our vol d] “Martin Armstrong's work resembles de Man- 


passant and makes a serious bid to be ranked — 


the very highest. This book resembles the fine 
crusted port of the proverb. By what magic does he 
b 





















bring it to pass that one loves all his characters?” 
y New York Post: 
AT "One realizes the depth and strength of power that 
H P - M E, N + K E N lies behind a simple, quiet style. 
Saturday Review: | 
: : ‘ **Deserves adjectives rarely to be used with safety 
is now available, specially in literary criticism.” 


. New York Tribune: 
bound and boxed. Priced ‘His faculty for mood is so intense that it is futile 
to read one story after another without pause for | 





at ten dollars the set - > meditation. The previous story persists too 
strongly in the memory. $2.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher of BORZOI BOOKS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK a — ae 
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GOOD BOOKS 


ARE THE RESULT OF GENIUS 
ATTACHED TO A TYPEWRITER 
AND A MANUFACTURER AT- 
TACHED TO HIGH IDEALS OF 
PRINTING AND BINDING “© 
WE HAVE NOT ONLY THE 
IDEALS BUT THE EXPERIENCE 
AND EQUIPMENT TO 
REALIZE THEM 


PG PIG 4-96 496 4.96 4.96 4.9645 
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H. WOLFF 


Complete Manufacturers to Publishers Since 1894 
518-526 West 26th St., New York 
Telephone Chickering 8667 
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MEDITERRANEAN 





EGYPT + PALESTINE 


Guat select parties, under personal leadership, 
from New York by S. S. Apriatic January 7 
and February 26 and S. S. Mauretania February 
16. Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, the Riviera, Italy, 
. Greece, Turkey, Holy Land and 
4 Egypt. Every luxury of travel—an 
Wy, exceptional choice in carefully 
studied itineraries—37 to 85 days— 
rates from $850. Booklet on request. 


Motor Service From Naples 


Meeting any boat —the most in- 
teresting and leisurely way o 
travel—through the lovely 
Italian countryside to Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Paris, ete. — 
no trains or timetables to bother 
about. Experienced couriers to 
act as guide a chauffeur. 
Ask for rates and descriptive 
literature. 
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FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., Ltd. 
(AN AMERICAN COMPANY) 
42nd St. and Times Square, NewYork City 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS NAPLES 





Should the United States 
Continue the Policy of 
PROHIBITION 
as Defined in the 18th Amendment? 


CLARENCE 
DARROW says NO! 
REV. JOHN HAYNES 


- HOLMES says YES! 


Chairman 
HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 
United States Senator from New York 


Sunday Aft., December 14, at 3 P. M. 


Manhattan Opera House 
34th Street near Eighth Ave. 

Tickets, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75 

Box Seats, $3.30 (incl. war tax) 
Tickets on sale at the offices of and direct by 

mail from 

THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
500 Fifth Avenue Longacre 10434-14447 
N. B.—TO OUT-OF-TOWNERS desiring 


stenographic copies of this debate, send 
us your names. 





-DEBATE of the DAY!!— 


ng 

















Life, Liberty 
and the Capture 
of Happiness! 


Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness is the Constitution of Hope! 


Life, Liberty, and the Capture of Happi- 
ness is the Constitution of Thrift! 


514% PRUDENCE-BONDS, secured by first 
mortgages on income-earning properties, 
enable you to transform the ars of 
Hope into the possession of Happiness, 
because the Guarantee as to interest and 
principal means Safety at the End of the 


Trail. Write for the little book 
with the large message. 


TEAR OUT 


The Prudence Company, Inc. AM 511 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
Under supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 








Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please send book- 
let Prudence-Bonds Provide the Guarantee that Prudence 
Demands.”’ 


NN NAME 
ADDRESS 
©1924 P. Co., Inc. 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
Catalogues issued regularly 
ALSO 


Lists of engraved portraits for 
framing or extra illustrating 


e 
SUCKLING & CO. 


18 GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 2, ENG. 
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THE GOLDEN GALLEON 


$ 
° 
Ths Golden Galleon, a quarterly magazine edited by Alfred Fowler, 3 
considers that ic tention its existence when it succeeds in inter- 
esting, ing and pleasing thinking people. It is ocither 
“hi * nor “‘low-brow"’; it is nor ultra-conservative and 
certainly it is not radical; it believes that life is constantly chang- 
elopi aims, by a carefully chosen and 
ini policy, to contribute to that development by supply- 
ing a well- ration of mental recreation for thinking people. 
A few short essays by prominent and capable contributors on $ 
pleasant and mildly stimulating subjects, an occasional short 3, 
story, some real poetry, a few interesting lecters on various sub- °F 
j ects and a series of artistic woodcuts, aie orsomething of * 
that kiod—there you have a typical number of The Golden G. . $ 
Subscription, $1.00 per year, single copies 25 cents 


ALFRED FOWLER 
17 Board of Trade Building =: Kansas City, Missouri, U.S. A. 
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IE offer our Services to Librarians, Stu- 
dents and others interested in Specialized 
Literature, whether new or second-hand, 

English or Foreign. Able assistants are in charge 

of the various Departments. 


Catalogue covering the whole field of 
Literature, Science and the Arts supplied 
post free on application. 


W. HEFFER . & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Telegrams and Cables, ‘‘Heffer Cambridge” 




















a 
Catalogues Sent on Request 


No. 38—Manuscripts, Incunabula, XVI 
century books, early Scientific and 
Medical works, Italian literature, etc. 
No. 20—First Editions of Modern Authors. 


We can usually procure rare books, 
elsewhere unobtainable. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI 
24 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. I 


+ ie all 
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The Fifth of the Centaur Bibliographies 
CARL VAN VECHTEN 


by Scott Cunningham 


With an * Overture in the form 
of a funeral march’ by Carl Van 
Vechten. Edition limited to 300 
numbered copies at $2.50 and 73 
large paper copies for sale, signed 
by Me Van Vechten, at $7.50 


The CENTAUR 




















BOOK SHOP 
| 1224 Chancellor Street ee. Philadelphia 
— ———_! 
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Current 


ENGLISH BOOKS 


A carefully selected stock of modern and contem- 
porary fiction, poetry, drama,essays and criticism 
May we mail you our new list of current books? 
Our lists are made up from our own reading, 
and from a detailed study of the best in English 
and American criticism. 


THE HOLLIDAY BOOKSHOP 
IO WEST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, Bryant 8527 
DEDSDSEDEHSSESHSSSSPESSHBESSSSVESes 
ee 6 og Pe 8 es 

| That book you want 
on Collecting, Bibliography or any other subject.— 
Try Foyle’s. They have always in stock over a million 
volumes—Second-hand and New—on every conceiv- 
able subject, including Rare Books, and Sets of Authors. 
Twenty-one Departmental Catalogues are issued. Any 
Catalogue sent gratis and post free; mention interests. 
Books sent on approval. Search made for out-of-print 


books not in stock, and, when found, reported free of 
charge. Commissions executed. 


2 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE | 
121-125 Charing Cross Road London, Eng. 
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Just Published!—— 
THE STENOGRAPHIC AD VERBATIM REPORT 
of 
The Debate of the Season! 
CENSORSHIP OF LITERATURE? 


JOHN S. SUMNER 
Secretary, N.Y. Society for the Suppression of Vice 





versus 
ERNEST BOYD 
Noted International Writer and Critic 
Introduction by CLIFFORD SMYTH, Editor, International Review 
Foreword by JOHN FARRAR, Editor, The Bookman 
Held in New York, Nov. 8, 1924 
Illustrated by portraits of debaters 
Price, $1.00, postpaid 
The League for Public Discussion 
goo FIFTH AVENUE DEPT. A NEW YORK 
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FIRST BOOK OF THE CENTAUR PRESS 





Harris Esherick. 


each. 
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The ‘Brick ‘Row ‘Book Shop 


INCORPORATED 


19 East 47th Street, New York 





a 
New 





























American Type Design in the 


Twentieth Century 
By Douctas C. McMurtrie 
Introduction by Freperic W. Goupy 
Two scholarly essays by two typographic 
authorities, including specimens of nearly 
one hundred modern types. A book for 
every lover of good printing. $1.75 postpaid. 


House Ghosts 


By Joun Grimes 
Decorations by James Capy Ewett and 
Introduction by Vincent STARRETT 
Fifty-two lyric poems which strike a fresh 
note of great beauty. Five full page deco- 
rations in black and white. $2.10 postpaid. 
y,rge 
These are good books. Either or both will 
be sent upon approval if you like, or your 
bookseller will show them to you. 





ROBERT O. BALLOU ¢ Publisher 


6146 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS 


CZ 30-2 Ite_ 2a ez 
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Books 
First Editions 
Association ‘Books 
THE SONG OF THE BROAD-AXE ‘Modes Take 
WALT WHITMAN Re ern mr 
- ulogra S 
Illustrated with 12 original wood-cuts by Wharton 
Old Books 
Dem arto. Bound in decorated boards and 
i Ae specially made all-rag paper. Set by Sets 
Piand and the type distributed. @ 
ition limited t copies for sale, at $7.50 
Edition limited to 375 cop Sail — ciate 
Descriptive Folder Upon Request Sent on request upon request 
TELEPHONE 
ae CENTALR FEE | PRINCETON “vzzar ax NEw HAVEN 
1224 Chancellor Street > +» ~* Philadelphia inte 
a = —= San = 














James F. Drake 


INCORPORATED 


issue Catalogues of First 
Editions, Rare Books and 
Autographs which every col- 
lector will find of interest. 


The shop at 14 West 4oth 
Street is an ideal place for 
the booklover to browse. 
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a Just Published !—— 
THE STENOGRAPHIC AD VERBATIM REPORT 
of 
The Debate of the Century! 

Is CAPITAL PUNISHMENT a Wise Public 
Policy? 

CLARENCE dune JUDGE A. J. 
DARROW TALLEY 
Attorney of the Leopold-Locb Case N.Y. Court of General Sessions 

Preface by LOUIS MARSHALL 
Foreword by LEWIS B. LAWES, Warden of Sing Sing Prison 
Held in New York on Oct. 26, 1924, before an audience of 3,500 
Illustrated with portraits of the debaters 
Price $1.00, postpaid 
The League for Public Discussion 
goo FIFTH AVENUE DEPT. A NEW YORK 



































Dr Publisher 


Where we offer you the follo 
ingadvantages: 
Complete Photo-Engravin 
Typesetting, Electrotypi 
Printing, Mailing and Edition 
Binding, all under one roof. 


Editorial rooms where qu 
prevails; away from the hu 
the big battery of compo 
-foom machinery and presses. — 
A place where the editor or ad- — 
vertising manager Can prepare 
copy, read proofs, or clo 
forms with the advantage o} 
skilled advice, if requeste 
_ These offices have been ma 
_ available through the enlarg 
ment of our plant, and ¢ 
need and convenience for 
buyer of printing ‘‘on location’ 
has been attended to in deta 


WE EXTEND YOU AN INVITATION 
TO VISIT OUR DAYLIGHT PLANT 


This magazine manufactured by the 
addon craftsmen. 


































Gy ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
C. ROSS SMITH BOOKSTORE 


126 South 17th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIST SENT ON REQUEST 


















































* BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS * 
Early Printed Books aod Incunabula, Old = Authors, Rare and Curious 
Books, Sets of Standard Works, Coloured Places, Books on the Fine Arts, 
Science, Technology, ee. Modera First Editions, Engravings, Drawings, orc. 

Catalogues sent regulariz—pest free. 
REGINALD ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, London, S. E. 22, England 


BOOKPLATES 


DESIGNED TO ORDER REPRODUCED IN ANY MEDIUM 


PRIVATELY PRINTED BO@DKS 


EDITIONS Of MEMOIRS BIOGRAPHIES POEMS OR ESSAYS 


RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR sie 


Designer FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO ILL. 


Study at Home &: 


Under the guidance of university teachers, English, 
Psychology, History, Education, Mathematics, Bust- 
mess and 40 other subjects by mail. All courses 
command High School or College credit. Begin now. 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
32 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ir = 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expedi- 
tiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back oumbers of al! magazines sup- 
plied. Ne charge for this service. Free literature on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
a Fifth Ave. Dept. A New York City r 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 
Removes GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color _ 
206 30¢ 60c & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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AND ASSOCIATES 
Where Federal crosses Nineteenth 


CAMDEN. NEW JERSEY 
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This is half-size fac- 
simile of acard that will 
be mailed to the recs pient. 
Send tn your order now. 



















THE AMERICAN MERCURY, Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher, 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send The American Mercury for one year, beginning with the............... issue, to 


I enclose cheque (money order) for $5.00. (Canadian, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00.) 
O) Please send me a gift card for forwarding to the subscriber. 
D Please send the subscriber a GAD cand for mt, FAMED. 0.2 on ccccccccccccevceswneces 
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OUR CHANGING 
MORALITY 


By Bertrand Russell, Floyd Dell, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Charlotte P. 
Gilman, etc. 


A brilliant discussion by some of the best 
informed writers today on the problems 
which confront the younger generation. 


$3.00 


FIVE TALES 
By Emile Verhaeren 


Delicate, ean and unusual stories by 
one of Belgium's greatest writers. “One of 
the most interesting figures in contem 

tary literature.""—Edmund Gosse. With 
woodcuts by Masereel. $2.00 


BLACK CAMEOS 
By R. Emmet Kennedy 


Fully conversant with rural negro life, the 
author has used the words and music of 

irituals in a book which will take its 
sine alongside of the “Uncle Remus’’ 
stories in American folklore. Charmingly 
illustrated by Edward L. Tinker. $2.50 


NEW TITLES 





THE TURN OF THE SCREW 
Henry James 


THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Henry James 
$1.50 each 


SELECTED WORKS 
Artemus Ward 
$2.00 


“DOC” HORNE 
George Ade 
$1.50 


Publishers of 
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WILL 
ROGERS 


The editors of The 
American Mercury 
inevitably attract a 

roup of readers who 
hold in high esteem 
the qualities which 
have marked them 
for the public. Wit, 
open mindedness and 
incisive comment 
have made of WILL 
ROGERS, one time 
cowboy turned phi- 
losopher, a public fig- 
ure in America. 
Today he is writing 
for 105 newspapers 
and magazines. In 
the articles in his 
ILLITERATE 
DIGEST the cream 
of all his jests may 
be found. Itis the big- 
gest show in which 
he has ever appeared. 





I LLI TERA TE ST. ANTHONY 


DIGEST 


S2.00 








39 West 8th Street 7+ American Library | 


Joubeots ALBERT & CHARLES BON Neu oe 


THE WHITE OXEN 

By Kenneth Burke 
“Here is the book for which scatteredjloves 
of artistic excellence have ardently. 
...the small number of distiopunla 
American writers has been increased by 
one.""—New York Evening Pof. $2.50 


ON BOARD ‘THE 
MORNING STAR” 
By Pierre MacOrlan 


A tale of adventure for sophisticated 

The Caribbean during the first rw ec 

of the 18th century is the setting and the 
oits related are those of the | 

noblemen who later became i 


known as pirates. Illustrated by — 


THE VIZETELLY 


ZOLA 


Zola, first of the French realists, has bee 
pitifully represented up to now by adequar 
translations available in America. We take 
leasure in announcing the com: 
Pion in twenty mee + hom of whe deboiie 
translation by Ernest A. Vizetelly. The frm 
two, now ready, are The Dram Shop "he 
sommoir) and Germinal. cach $.0 





A NAKED KING 
By Albert Adés 


‘A study of genius in the studios of Pans 
There are several scenes not easily  k 
forgotten—ending in one that 9000: 
of the tempestuous moments of 
Christophe." —St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


and other stories 
By Guy de Maupassant 
Translated by Lafcadio Hearn 
$2.00 net 
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Among the features in the next number. of 
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WF) 
3/7) DX of 
4 The American Mercury 
=) (Ready. December 25) Ga 
As will be the following TE 
DA < 
@ MAX EASTMAN: : \) 
oH On Learning Foreign Languages = 
< BARRETT CLARK: George Moore at Work ><A 
mY GRETCHEN LEE: Nebraska * 
St 






JAMES A. TOBEY: 
Why Is There Less Tuberculosis? 


JOHN C. CAVENDISH: 
Folk-tunes as Materials for Music 
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J L. M. HUSSEY: Homo Africanus > 
AA ALFRED ASGIS: Dentistry—Present and Future Pas 
(S) B. J. AGNEW: A Saloon-Keeper's Son } 
X BA 
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There will be a dozen other interesting articles and 
stories, besides the regular Departments: *‘ Ameri- 


cana,'’ ‘‘Clinical Notes,’’ *‘The Theatre,’’ ‘‘The 
Library,’’ ete. 
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CR ODLA SF OCIAS CY4ECILAE OIA 


MADE BY THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN AT 
HADDON PRESS, INC., WHERE FEDERAL 
CROSSES NINETEENTH, CAMDEN, N. Jj. 











